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TO 

MR. MAFNWARINGK 



SIR, 

JL HE state of conversation and business in this 
town having been long perplexed with pretenders 
in both kinds; in order to open men's eyes against 
such abuses, it appeared no unprofitable under- 
taking to publish a Paper, which should observe 

1 Arthur Maynwaring, Esq. an eminent political writer, 
was born at Ightfield, in Shropshire, in 1668. At the age of 
seventeen, he was sent to Christ Church, Oxford, and placed 
under the care of Dr. Smalridge,afterwardsbisbopof Bristol* 
After several years residence at Oxford he went into Che- 
shire, where he lived some time with his uncle, Mr. Francis 
Cholmondley, a very honest gentleman, but extremely 
averse to the government of King William III. to whom he 
refused to take the oaths. Here Mr. Maynwaring prose- 
cuted his studies in polite literature with great vigour; and 
upon his coming up to London applied to the study of the 
law. He was hitherto very zealous in the anti-revolutional 
principles in which he had been educated, and wrote seve- 
ral pieces in favour of King James the Second's party; but 
upon being introduced to the duke of Somerset and tha 
earls of Dorset and Burlington, he began to entertain very 
different notions in politics. His father left him an estate 
of near £ 800 a year, but so incumbered, that the interest- 
money amounted to almost as much as the revenue. Upon 
the conclusion of the peace he went to Paris, where he be- 
came acquainted with Boileau. After his return he was 
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upon the manners of the pleasurable, as well as 
the busy part of mankind. To make this gene- 
rally read, it seemed the most proper method to 
form it by way of a Letter of Intelligence, consist- 
ing of such parts as might gratify the curiosity of 
persons of all conditions, and of each sex. But a 
work of this nature requiring time to grow into the 
notice of the world, it happened very luckily, 
that, a little before I had resolved upon this de- 
made one of the commissioners of the customs, in which 
post*he distinguished himself by his skill and fidelity. He 
was also admitted a member of the Kit-Kat-Club, and was 
looked upon as one of the chief ornaments and supports of it 
by his pleasantry and wit. In the beginning of Queen 
Anne's reign the lord treasurer Godolphin gave him the 
patent office of auditor of the imprests, worth about 2000/. 
a year in a time of business. — In the parliament which met 
in 1705 he was chosen a member for Preston, in Lancashire, 
and died at St. Alban's, Nov. 13, 1712, leaving Mrs. Oldfield 
(the actress) his executrix, by whom he had a son named 
Arthur Maynwaring. The property, amounting to little 
more than 3000/. he equally divided between his sister, Mrs. 
Oldfield, and her son. — He published a great number of 
compositions in verse and prose which gained him much cre- 
dit. The writers of the Biographia Britannica say of him, 
that ( his works set the character of his genius above the 
reach of the criticism of others, and he was himself allow- 
ed universally to be the best critic of his times. 9 In Eger- 
tou's Memoirs of Mrs. Oldfield, Mr. Maynwaring (whose 
ckere amie she was) is thus mentioned : ' His learning was 
without pedantry ; his wit without affectation ; his judgment 
without malice; his friendship without interest; his zeal 
without violence ; in a word, he was the best subject, the 
best friend, the best relation, the best master, the best crU 
tic, and the best political writer in Great Britain. 1 
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sign, a gentleman ' had written predictions, and 
two or three other pieces in my name, which ren- 
dered it famous through all parts of Europe ; and, 
by an inimitable spirit and humour, raised it to as 
high a pitch of reputation as it could possibly ar- 
rive at. 

By this good fortune the name of Isaac Bicker- 
staff gained an audience of all who had any taste 
of wit ; and the addition of the ordinary occur- 
rences of common journals of news brought in a 
multitude of other readers. I could not, I confess, 
long keep up the opinion of the town, that these 
Lucubrations were written by the same hand with 
the first works which were published under my 
name ; but before I lost the participation of that 
author's fame, I had already found the advantage 
of his authority, to which I owe the sudden accept* 
ance which my labours met with in the world. 

The general purpose of this Paper is to expose 
the false arts of life, to pull off the disguises of 
cunning, vanity, and affectation, and to recom- 
mend a general simplicity in our dress, our dis- 
course, and our behaviour. No mau hath a better 
judgment for the discovery, or a nobler spirit for 
the contempt of all imposture, than yourself; 
which qualities, render you the most proper pa- 

a Dean Swift. See Preface to the fourth volume of the 
Tatler; and also Swift's Works, vol. v. p. 10, et seqq. ; xviii. 
p. 210, 11. 8vo edit, 1801, 
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Iron for the author of these Essays. In the gene- 
ral, the design, however executed, has met with 
so great success, that there is hardly a name now 
eminent among us for power, wit, beauty, valour, 
or wisdom, which is not subscribed for the encou- 
ragement of these volumes. This is, indeed, an 
honour, for which it is impossible to express a suit- 
able gratitude; and there is nothing could be an 
addition to the pleasure I take in it but the reflec- 
tion, that it gives me the most conspicuous occasion 
I can ever have of subscribing myself, 
'sib, 
* Your most obliged, most obedient, 
' and most humble servant, 

' ISAAC BICKERSTAFF.' 
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N° 1. TUESDAY, APRIL 12, 1709. 

Suxcquid agunt homine s 

nottri est farrago libeUi* 

JUV. Sat L 85. 86. 

Whatever good is done, whatever ill — 
By human kind, shall this collection fill. 



JL HOUGH the other papers, which are published 
for the use of the good people of England, have cer- 
tainly very wholesome effects, and are laudable in 
their particular kinds, they do not seem to come up 
to the main design of such narrations, which, I humbly 
presume, should be principally intended for the use of 
politic persons, who are so public-spirited as to neg- 

1 The Title is said in this paper to have been invented in 
honour of the fair sex. The well-imagined character of 
the conductor of the paper was the creature of Steele's fancy 
for the equal benefit of both sexes ; and is conceived and 
supported throughout in a manner highly conducive to the 
intellectual improvement and moral refinement of his 
countrymen. 
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lect their own affairs to look into transactions of state- 
Now these gentlemen, for the most part, being per- 
sons of strong zeal, and weak intellects, it is both a 
charitable and necessary work to offer something, 
whereby such worthy and well-affected members of 
the commonwealth may be instructed after their read- 
ing, what to think ; which shall be the end and pur- 
pose of this my paper, wherein I shall, from time to 
time, report and consider all matters of what kind so- 
ever that shall occur to me, and publish such my ad- 
vices and reflections every Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday, in the week, for the convenience of the 
post. I resolve to have something which may be of 
entertainment to the fair sex, in honour of whom I 
have invented the title of this paper. I therefore 
earnestly desire all persons, without distinction, to 
take it in for the present gratis, and hereafter at the 
price of one penny, forbidding all hawkers to take 
more for it at their peril. And I desire all persons to 
consider, that I am at a very great charge for proper 
materials for this work, as well as that before I re- 
solved upon it, I had settled a correspondence in all 
parts of the known and knowing world. And foras- 
much as this globe is not trodden upon by mere 
drudges of business only, but that men of spirit and 
genius are justly to be esteemed as considerable agents 
in it, we shall not, upon a dearth of news, present you 
with musty foreign edicts, or dull proclamations, but 
shall divide our relation of the passages which occur, 
in action or discourse throughout this town, as well 
as elsewhere, under such dates of places as may pre- 
pare you for the matter you are to expect in the fol- 
lowing manner. 
* All accounts of gallantry, pleasure, and enter- 
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tainment, shall be under the article of White's Cho- 
colate-house a ; poetry, under that of Will's Coffee- 
house 3 ; learning, under the title of Grecian 4 ; fo- 
reign and domestic news, you will have from St. 
James's Coffee-house; and what else I have to offer on 
any other subject shall be dated from my own Apart- 
ment. 

' I once more desire my reader to consider, that as 
I cannot keep an ingenious man to go daily to Will's 
under two-pence each d^y, merely for his charges ; 
to White's under six-perice; nor to the Grecian, with- 
out allowing him some plain Spanish, to be as able as 
others at the learned table; and that a good observer 
cannot speak with even, Kidney s at St. James's with- 
out clean linen; I say i these considerations will, I 
hope, make all persons^ willing to comply with my 
humble request (when ,my gratis stock is exhausted) 
of a penny a-piece; especially since they are sure of 
some proper amusement, and that it is impossible for 
me to want means to entertain them, having, besides 
the force of my own parts, the power of divination, 
and that I can, by casting a figure, tell you all that 
will happen before it comes to pass. 

' But this last faculty I shall use very sparingly, 
and speak but of few things until they are passed, 
for fear of divulging matters which may offend our 
superiors.' 

a This was then lower down in St. James's-street than it 
is at present, and on the other side of the way. 

J Then on the north side of Russel-street, in Covent 
Garden. 

4 This was then, as it still is, in Devereux-court, Strand, 
leading to the Temple. 

s Then one of the waiters at St. James's Coffee-house. 
See N° 10, 26, &c. 
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Whites Chocolate-house, April 7. 

The deplorable condition of a very pretty gentle- 
man, who walks here at the hours when men of qua- 
lity first appear, is what is very much lamented. His 
history is, That on the ninth of September 1705, be- 
ing in his one-and-twentieth year, he was washing his 
teeth at a tavern window in Pall-mall, when a fine 
equipage passed by, and in it a young lady who look- 
ed up at him ; away goes the coach, and the young 
gentleman pulled off his night-cap, and instead of 
rubbing his gums, as he ought to do, out of the win- 
dow until about four of the clock, sits him down and 
spoke not a word until twelve at night ; after which 
he began to inquire if any body knew ' the lady P 
— The company asked * what lady?' but he said no 
more, until they broke up at six in the morning. All 
the ensuing winter he went from church to church 
every Sunday, and from playhouse to playhouse every 
night in the week; but could never find the original 
of the picture which dwelt in his bosom. In a word, 
his attention to any thing but his passion was utterly 
gone. He has lost all the money he ever played for, 
and been confuted in every argument he has entered 
upon, since the moment he first saw her. He is of a 
noble family, has naturally a very good air, and is of 
a frank honest temper: but this passion has so ex- 
tremely mauled him, that his features are set and un- 
informed, and his whole visage is deadened, by a 
long absence of thought. He never appears in any 
alacrity, but when raised by wine; at which time he 
is sure to come hither, and throw away a great deal 
of wit on fellows who have no sense farther than just 
to observe, that our poor lover has most understand- 
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ing when he is drunk, and is least in his senses when 
he is sober 7 . 

The reader is desired to take notice of the article 
from this place from time to time, for I design to be 
very exact in the progress this unhappy gentleman 
makes, which may be of great instruction to all who 
actually are, or who ever shall be, in love. 

WxlVi Coffec-hou$c, April 8. 

On Thursday last was acted 8 , for the benefit of 
Mr. Betterton, the celebrated comedy called Love for 
Love 9 . Those excellent players, Mrs. Barry 10 , Mrs. 
Bracegirdle, and Mr. Dogget, though not at present 
concerned in the house, acted on that occasion. 
There has not been known so great a concourse of 
persons of distinction as at that time; the stage itself 
was covered with gentlemen and ladies, and when 

7 This character is said to have been drawn for Edward 
lord viscount Hinchinbroke, mentioned afterwards under 
the name of Cynthia He died Oct. 3, 1722. See N°5, 
22, 35, and 85. 

• Colley Cibber acknowledges, that Steele did the stage 
very considerable service, by the influence of his Tatlers. 
Sir Richard had no share in the management of the play- 
house in Drury-lane for some years after this time. His 
patent is dated Jan. 19, 1714-15. 

9 By Congreve. 4to. 1695. The character of Foresight 
in this play was then no uncommon one. Dryden calcu- 
lated nativities; Cromwell and king William had their 
lucky days; and Shaftesbury himself, though he had no re- 
ligion, is said to have regarded predictions. 

10 Mrs. Barry spoke an epilogue on the occasion written 
by Rowe. 
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the curtain was drawn, it discovered even there a very 
splendid audience. This unusual encouragement, 
which was given to a play for the advantage of so 
great an actor, gives an undeniable instance, that the 
true relish for manly entertainments and rational plea- 
sures is not wholly lost. All the parts were acted to 
perfection : the actors were careful of their carriage, 
and no one was guilty of the affectation to insert wit- 
ticisms of his own ; but a due respect was had to the 
audience, for encouraging this accomplished player. 
It is not now doubted but plays will revive, and take 
their usual place in the opinion of persons of wit and 
merit, notwithstanding their late apostacy in favour 
of dress and sound. This place is very much altered 
since Mr. Dryden frequented it; where you used to 
see songs, epigrams, and satires, in the hands of every 
man you met, you have now only a pack of cards ; 
and instead of the cavils about the turn of the ex- 
pression, the elegance of the style, and the like, the 
learned now dispute only about the truth of the game. 
But however the company is altered, all have shewn 
a great respect for Mr. Betterton: and the very gam* 
ing part of this house have been so touched with a 
sense of the uncertainty of human affairs (which alter 
with themselves every moment) that in this gentle* 
man they pitied Mark Antony of Rome, Hamlet of 
Denmark, Mithridates of Pontus, Theodosius of 
Greece, and Henry the Eighth of England. It is well 
known, he has been in the condition of each of those 
illustrious personages for several hours together, and 
behaved himself in those high stations, in all the 
changes of the scene, with suitable dignity. For these 
reasons, we intend to repeat this late favour to him on 
a proper occasion, lest he, who can instruct us so well 
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in personating feigned sorrows, should be lost to us by 
suffering under real ones". The town is at present 
in very great expectation of seeing a comedy now in 
rehearsal u , which is the twenty-fifth production of 

" Thomas Betterton (the Roscius of his time) was born 
in Tothill-street, Westminster, in 1635. His father (who 
was under-cook to King Charles the first) bound him ap- 
prentice to a bookseller, but nature had formed him for the 
stage, and he made his first appearance on it in 1656, at 
the opera-house in Charter-house-yard, under the direc- 
tion of Sir William D'Avenant. If he was not the first to 
introduce moveable scenes into English theatres, he very 
much improved the decorations of the stage. He went 
over, at the command of Charles the second to take a view 
of the French scenery and machinery, and at his return 
regulated those of the English. He was sober, modest, 
and friendly ; kept the best of company ; and was remark- 
able off the stage for the decent simplicity of his dress. He 
composed, translated, and altered several dramatic pieces, 
and, having for many years borne away the palm from all 
his competitors, died April 28, 1710, and was interred in 
Westminster-abbey. Mr. Booth, who knew him only in 
his decline, used to say, that he never saw him,, off or on 
the stage, but he learned something from him; and fre- 
quently observed that Betterton was no actor: that he put 
pn his part with his clothes, and was the very man he un- 
dertook to be, till the play was over, and nothing more. So 
exact was he in following nature, that the look of surprise 
he assumed in the character of Hamlet astonished Booth 
(when he first personated the ghost) to such a degree, that 
he was unable to proceed in his part for some moments. 
See Cibber's Apology, Tatler, N°167, and Davies's Drama- 
tic Miscellanies, for a particular account of this eminent 
man. There is a mezzotinto by Williams, which, Cibber 
says, ( resembled him extremely;' and a fine picture of him 
by Pope, in the possession of the Earl of Mansfield. 

w The Modern Prophets. 4to, 1709. See N° 11, and 43- 
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my honoured friend Mr. Thomas D'Urfey ; who, be* 
sides his great abilities in the dramatic, has a peculiar 
talent in the lyric way of writing ,3 , and that with a 
manner wholly new and unknown to the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, wherein he is but faintly imitat- 
ed in the translations of the modern Italian operas. 

St. Jameis Coffee-hoiae, April 1 1. 

Letters from the Hague of the sixteenth say, that 
major general Cadogan was gone to Brussels, with 
orders to disperse proper instructions for assembling 
the whole force of the allies in Flanders, in the begin- 
ning of the. next month. The late offers concerning 
peace were made in the style of persons who think 
themselves upon equal terms: but the allies have so 
just a sense of their present advantages, that they will 
not admit of a treaty, except France offers what is 
more suitable to her present condition. At the same 
time we make preparations, as if we were alarmed by 
a greater force than that which we- are carrying into 
the field. Thus this point seems now to be argued 
sword in hand. This was what a great general H al- 
luded to, when being asked the names of those who 
were to be plenipotentiaries for the ensuing peace, he 
answered with a serious air, ' There are about an 
' hundred thousand of us/ Mr. Kidney ,s , who has 
the ear of the greatest politicians that come hither, 

'3 D'Urfey acquired his greatest fame by a peculiar ta- 
lent for writing witty catches, satires, and songs of humour, 
mited to the spirit of the times,' which he sung in a lively 
and entertaining manner. See Guard. N° 29, and 67. 

>4 The duke of Marlborough. 

** The waiter at St. James's coffee-house. 
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tells me, there is a mail come in to-day with letters, 
dated Hague, April the nineteenth, N. S. which say, 
a design of bringing part of our troops into the field, 
at the latter end of this month, is now altered to a 
resolution of marching towards the camp about the 
twentieth of the next. Prince Eugene was then re- 
turned thither from Amsterdam. He sets out from 
Brussels on Tuesday : the greater number of the gene- 
ral officers at the Hague have orders to go at the 
same time. The squadron at Dunkirk consists of 
seven vessels. There happened the other day, in the 
road of Scheveling, an engagement between a priva- 
teer of Zeeland and one of Dunkirk. The Dunkirker, 
carrying thirty-three pieces of cannon, was taken 
and brought into the Texel. It is said the courier of 
monsieur Rouille is returned to him from the court 
of France. Monsieur Vendosme, being re-instated in 
the favour of the duchess of Burgundy, is to command 
in Flanders. 

Mr Kidney added, that there were letters of the 
seventeenth from Ghent, which give an account, that 
the enemy had formed a design to surprise two bat- 
talions of the allies which lay at Alost: but those bat- 
talions received advice of their march, and retired to 
Dendermond. Lieutenant general Wood appeared 
on this occasion at the head of five thousand foot and 
one thousand horse; upon which the enemy with* 
drew, without making any farther attempt. 



From my own Apartment. 

I am sorry I am obliged to trouble the public with 
so much discourse upon a matter which I at the very 
first mentioned as a trifle, viz. the death of Mr. Par 
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tridge 16 , under whose name there is .an almanack 
come out for the year 1709; in one page of which it 
is asserted by the said John Partridge, that he is still 
living, and not only so, but that he was also living 
some time before, and even at the instant when I writ 
of his death. I have in another place, and in a paper 
by itself, sufficiently convinced this man that he is 
dead, and, if he has any shame, I do not doubt but 
that by this time he owns it to all his acquaintance : 
for though the legs and arms and whole body of that 
man may still appear, and perform their animal func- 
tions ; yet since, as I have elsewhere observed, his 
art is gone, the man is gone. lam, as I said, con- 
cerned, that this little matter should make so much 
noise ; but since I am engaged, I take myself obliged 
in honour to go on in my Lucubrations, and by the 
help of these arts of which I am master, as well as my 
skill in astrological speculations, I shall, as I see oc- 
casion, proceed to confute other dead men, who pre- 
tend to be in -being, although they are actually de- 
ceased. I therefore give all men fair warning to 
mend their manners; for I shall from time to time 
print bills of mortality ; and I beg the pardon of all 
such wha shall be named therein, if they who are 
good for nothing shall find themselves in the number 
of the deceased. 

STEELE I7 . 

16 Dean Swift, in his Predictions for 1708, foretold that 
Partridge the almanack-maker would infallibly die on the 
29th of March, about eleven at night, of a raging fever. 
The wits, resolved to support this prediction, uniformly in- 
sisted that Partridge actually died at that time. See N°7, 
11, and 44, and lord Orrery's Remarks on the Life and 
Writings of Swift, p. 62. 

>7 As there were no signatures to the papers in the Tat- 
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[All that precedes the article dated from White's choco- 
late-house, in this paper, was re-printed verbatim at the 
beginnings of N° 2, and 3. The first four numbers of the 
Tatler were given gratis.] 

THE FOLLOWING ADVERTISEMENT WAS AFFIXED TO THE 
ORIGINAL PAPER IN FOLIO. 

' A vindication of Isaac Bickerstaff, *sq. against what is 
objected to him by Mr. Partridge in his Almanack for the 
present year 1709.' By the said Isaac Bickerstaff, esq. 
London, printed in the year 1709. 



N°2. THURSDAY, APRIL 14, 1709. 

Suicquid agunt homine s 

nottri est farrago ItbeUu 

JUV. Sat. i. 85, 86. 

Whatever good is done, whatever ill— 
By human kind, shall this collection fill. 

Will's Cctfee-kouse, April 13. 

There has lain all this evening on the table the fol- 
lowing poem. The subject of it being matter very 
useful for families, I thought it deserved to be consi- 
dered, and made more public. The turn the poet 
gives .it is very happy ; but the foundation is from a 

ler, to point out the respective writers, we have affixed the 
name of Steele (the ostensible author) to those papers re- 
specting the writers of which there remains any doubt. 
—Internal evidence, and inquiry, have, however, enabled 
us to ascertain the names in many instances.— See the pre- 
face to the fourth volume, and N° 271, 
VOL.lv B 
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real accident which happened among my acquaint- 
ance. A young gentleman of a great .estate fell 
desperately in love with a great beauty of very high 
quality, but as ill-natured as long flattery and an 
habitual self-will could make her. However, my 
young spark ventures upon her, like a man of quality, 
without being acquainted with her, or having ever 
saluted her, until it was a crime to kiss any woman 
else. Beauty is a thing which palls with possession, 
and the charms of this lady soon wanted the support 
of good-humour and complacency of manners. Upon 
this, my spark flies to the bottle for relief from sa- 
tiety. She disdains hini for being tired with that for 
which all men envied .him; and he never came home, 
but it was — * Was there no sot that would stay longer? 
Would any man living but you? Did I leave all the 
world for this usage?' to which he — ' Madam, split 
me, you are very impertinent!* In a word, this match 
was wedlock in its most terrible appearances. She, 
at last weary of railing to no purpose, applies to a 
good uncle, who gives her a bottle he pretended he 
had bought of Mr. Partridge the conjurer. ' This/ 
said he, « I gave ten guineas for. The virtue of the 
enchanted liquor (said he that sold it) is such, that 
if the woman you marry proves a scold, (which, it 
seems, my dear niece, is yout misfortune, as it was 
your good mother's before you) let her hold three 
spoonfuls in her mouth for a full half hour after you 
come home — n But I find I am notjin humour for tell- 
ing a tale ; and nothing in nature is so ungraceful as 
story-telling against the grain; therefore take it as the 
author ' has given it you. 

' Mr. William Harrison. See Nicholas Select Collec- 
tion of Poems, 1781, vol. vii. 
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THE MEDICINE. A TALE — FOR THE LADIES. 

Miss Molly, a fsra'd toast, was fair and young, 
Had wealth and charms — but then she bad a tongue 1 
From morn to night th' eternal larum run, 
"Which often lost those hearts her eyes had won. 

Sir John was smitten, and confessed his flame, 
Sigh'd out the usual time, then wed the dame ; 
Possessed, be thought, of ev'ry joy of life ; 
But his dear Molly prov'd a very wife. 
Excess of fondness did in time decline, 
Madam lov'd money, and the knight lov'd wine. 
From whence some petty discord would arise, 
As, ' You're a fool !' — and, ' You are mighty wise !» 

Though he and all the world allow'd her wit, 
Her voice was shrill, and rather loud than sweet 5 
When she began — for hat and sword he'd call, 
Then after a faint kiss,— cry, ' B'ye, dear Moll : 
Supper and friends expect me at the Rose.' 

* And, what Sir John, youll get your usual dose * 
Go, stink of- smoke, and guzzle nasty wine ; 
Sure, never virtuous love was usM like mine !' 

Oft as the watchful bell-man march'd his round, 
At a fresh bottle gay Sir John he found. 
By four the knight would get his business done, 
And only then reel'd off— -because alone ; 
Full well he knew the dreadful storm to come, 
But, arm'd with Bourdeaux, he durst venture home. 

My lady with her tongue was still prepared, 
She rattled loud, and he impatient heard : 

* Tis a fine hour ! In a sweet pickle made ! 
And this, Sir John, is every day the trade. 
Here I sit moping all the live-long night, 
DevonrM with spleen, and stranger to delight; 
Till morn sends staggering home a drunken beast, 
Resolv'd to break my heart, as well as rest.' 

' Hey 1 hoop ! "d'ye hear, my damn'd obstreperous spouse, 
^jVhat, can't you And one bed about the house ? 
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Will that perpetual clack lie never still ? • 

That rival to the softness of a mill ! 
Some conch and distant room must be my choice. 
Where I may sleep uneursM with wife and noise.' 

Long this uncomfortable life they led. 
With snarling meals, and each a sep'rate bed. 
To an old uncle oft she would complain, 
Beg his advice, and scarce from tears refrain. 
Old Wisewood smok'd the matter as it was, 
* Cheer up,' cry'd he ! ' and I'll remove the cause. 

' A wondrous spring within my garden flows, 
Of sovereign virtue, chiefly to compose 
Domestic jars, and matrimonial strife, 
The best elixir t' appease man and wife ; 
Strange are th' effects, the qualities divine, 
'Tis water call'd, but worth its weight in wine. 
If in his sullen airs Sir John should come, 
Three spoonfuls take, hold in your mouth— then mum. 
Smile, and look pleas'd, when he shall rage and scold, 
Still in your mouth the healing cordial hold : 
One month this sympathetic med'cine try'd, 
He'll grow a lover, you a happy bride. 
But, dearest niece, keep this grand secret close, 
Or every prattling hussy '11 beg a dose.' 

A water-bottle's brought for her relief $ 
Not Nants cou'd sooner ease the lady's grief: 
Her busy thoughts are on the trial bent, 
And, female like, impatient for th' event ! 

The bonny knight reels home exceeding clear, 
PreparM for clamour and domestic war : 
Entering, he cries, — ' Hey ! where's our thunder fled ! 
No hurricane ! Betty, 's your lady dead ? 
Madam, aside, an ample mouthful takes, 
Courtesies, looks kind, but not a word she speaks : 
Wond'ring, he starM, scarcely his eyes believ'd, 
But found his ears agreeably deceive. 
' Why, how now, Molly, what's the crotchet now ?» • 
She smiles, and answers only with a bow. / . 
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Then clasping her about — * Why, let me die ! 
These night-clothes, Moll, become thee mightily !' 
With that he sigh'd, her hand began to press, 
And Betty calls, her lady to undress. ■ 
' Nay, kiss me, Molly, — for Pm much inclined :' 
Her lace she cuts, to take him in the mind. 
Thus the fond pair to bed enamour'd went, 
The lady pleas'd, and the good knight content. 

For many days these fond endearments past, 
The reconciling bottle fails at last ; 
'Twas us'd and gone— then midnight storms arose, 
And looks and words the union discompose. 
Her coach is order'd, and post-haste she flies, 
To beg her uncle for some fresh supplies, 
Transported does the strange effects relate, 
Her knight's conversion, and her happy state ! 

' Why, niece,' says he, — ' I pryt;hee apprehend, 
The water's water — be thyself thy friend ; 
Such beauty would the coldest husband warm, 
But your provoking tongue undoes the charm : 
Be silent and complying.— You'll soon find, 
Sir John without a med'cine will be kind,' 

St. James's Coffee-house, April 13. 

Letters from Venice say, the disappointment of 
their expectation to see his Danish majesty has very 
much disquieted the court of Rome. Our last ad- 
vices from Germany inform us, that the minister of 
Hanover has urged the council at Ratisbonne to exert 
themselves in behalf of the common cause, and taken 
the liberty to say, that the dignity, the virtue, the 
prudence of his electoral highness, his master, were 
called to the head of their affairs in vain, if they 
thought fit to leave him naked of the proper means 
to make those excellencies useful for the honour and 
safety of the empire. They write from Berlin of the 
thirteenth, 0. S. that the true design of general 
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Fleming's visit to that court was, to insinuate that if 
will be for the mutual interest of the king of Prussia 
and king Augustus to enter into a new alliance ; but 
that the ministers of Prussia are not inclined to his sen- 
timents. We hear from Vienna, that his imperial ma* 
jesty has expressed great satisfaction in their high 
mightinesses having communicated to him the whole 
that has passed in the affair of a peace. Though 
there have been practices used by the agents of France, 
in all the courts of Europe, to break the good under* 
standing of the allies, they have had no other effect, 
but to make all the members concerned in the alliance 
more doubtful of their safety from the great offers of 
the enemy. The emperor is roused by this alarm, 
and the frontiers of all the French dominions are in 
danger of being insulted the ensuing campaign. Ad- 
vices from all parts confirm, that it is impossible for 
France to find a way to obtain so much credit, as to 
gain any one potentate of the allies, or conceive any • 
hope for safety from other prospects. 

From my own Apartment , April 13. 

I find it of very great use, now I am setting up for 
a writer of news, that I am an adept in astrological 
speculations; by which means I avoid speaking of 
things which may offend great persons. But, at the 
same time, I must not prostitute the liberal sciences 
so far, as not to utter the truth in cases which do im- 
mediately concern the good of my native country. I 
must therefore contradict what has been so assuredly 
reported by the news-writers of England, that France 
is in the most deplorable condition, and that their 
people die in great multitudes. I will therefore let 
the world know, that my correspondent, by the way 
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of Brussels, inform* me upon his honour, that the gen- 
tleman who writes the Gazette of Paris, and ought to 
know as well as any man, has told him, that ever 
since the king has been past his sixty-third year, or 
grand climacteric, there has not died one man of. the 
French nation, who was younger than his majesty, 
except a very few, who were taken suddenly near the. 
village of Hockstet in Germany : and some more, whp 
were straitened for lodging at a place called families, 
and died on the road to Ghent and Bruges. There 
are also other things given out by the allies, which 
are shifts below a conquering nation to make use of. 
Among others it is said, there is a general murmur- 
ing among the people of France, though at the same 
time all my letters agree, that there is so good an 
understanding among them, that there is not one 
morsel carried out of any market in the kingdom, but 
what is delivered Upon credit. 

STEELE. 



N°3. SATURDAY, APRIL 16, 1709. 

Sukquid aguni homine s ■ 

nosiri est farrago Ubelli. 

JUV.Sat.i.85,86. 

Whatever good is done, whatever il l 
By human kind, shall this collection fill. 

WUFs Coffee-house, April 14. 

This evening the comedy called the Country Wife 
was acted in Drury-lane, for the benefit of Mrs. Big- 
nel. The part which gives name to the play was 
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performed by herself. Through the whole action she 
made a very pretty figure, and exactly entered into 
the nature of the part. Her husband, in the drama, 
is represented to be one of those debauchees who run 
through the vices of the town, and believe, when 
they think fit, they can marry and settle at their ease'* 
His own knowledge of the iniquity of the age makes 
him choose a wife wholly ignorant of it, and place 
his security in her want of skill to abuse him. The 
poet, on many occasions, where the propriety of the 
character will admit of it, insinuates, that there is no 
defence against vice, but the contempt of it: and has, 
in the natural ideas of an untainted innocent, shown 
the gradual steps to ruin and destruction which per- 
sons of condition run into, without the help of a good 
education to form their conduct. The torment of a 
jealous coxcomb, whieh arises from his own false 
maxims, and the aggravation of his pain by the very 
words in which he sees her innocence, makes a very 
pleasant, and instructive satire. The character of 
Horner, and the design of it, is a good representation 
of the age in which that comedy was written ; at which 
time love and wenching were the business of life, 
and the gallant manner of pursuing women was the 
best recommendation at court. To this only it is to 

1 Wycherley's comedies bear a great resemblance to his 
personal character, in which there was little virtue, much wit, 
and more libertinism; the prime qualifications of a fine gen- 
tleman in the reign of Charles II. and most powerful re- 
commendations to the favour of the court. From the MS 
notes of Oldys on Langbaine, we gather that the incidents 
of this play were taken from a family of the name of Faber, 
an«lice Smith, and others of their neighbourhood, in Wilt- 
shire, where the author was very intimate, and probably 
acted one of the principal bad characters himself, 
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be imputed, that a gentleman of Mr. Wycherley's 
character and sense condescends to represent the in- 
sults done to the honour of the marriage bed, without 
just reproof; but to have drawn a man of probity 
with regard to such considerations had been a mon- 
ster, and a poet had at that time discovered his want 
of knowing the manners of the court he lived in, by a 
virtuous character in his fine gentleman, as he would 
shew his ignorance, by drawing a vicious one to 
please the present audience. Mrs. Bignel did her part 
very happily, and had a certain grace in her rusticity, 
which gave us hopes of seeing her a very skilful player, 
and in some parts supply our loss of Mrs. Verbrug- 
gen. I cannot be of the same opinion with my friends 
and fellow-labourers, the reformers of manners, in their 
severity towards plays; but must allow, that a good 
play acted before a well-bred audience, must raise 
very proper incitements to good behaviour, and be 
the most quick and most prevailing method of giving 
young people a turn of sense and breeding. But as 
I have set up for a weekly historian, I resolve to be a 
faithful one; and therefore take this public occasion 
to admonish a young nobleman, who came flustered 
into the box last night, and let him know how much 
all his friends were out of countenance for him. The 
women sat in terror of hearing something that should 
shock their modesty, and all the gentlemen in as 
much pain out of compassion to the ladies, and per- 
haps resentment for the indignity which was offered 
in coming into their presence in so disrespectful a 
manner. Wine made him say nothing that was rude, 
therefore he is forgiven, upon condition he never will 
Jiazard his offending more in this kind. As I just now 
hinted, I own myself of the ' Society for Reformation 
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of Manners*/ We have lower instruments than those 
of the family of Bickerstaff, for punishing great 
crimes, and exposing the abandoned. Therefore, as 
I design to have notices from all public assemblies, I 
shall take upon me only indecorums, improprieties, 
and negligences, in such as should give us better ex- 
amples. After this declaration, if a fine lady thinks 
fit to giggle at church, or a beau come in drunk to a 
play, either shall be sure to hear of it in my ensuing 
paper. For, merely as a well-bred man, I cannot bear 
these enormities. 

After the play we naturally stroll to this coffee- 
house, in hopes of meeting some new poem, or other 
entertainment, among the men of wit and pleasure, 
where there is a dearth at present. But it is, wonder- j 
ful there should be so few writers, when the art is be- 
come merely mechanic, and men may make them- 
selves great that way, by as certain and infallible ! 
rules as you may be a joiner or a mason. There hap- 
pens a good instance of this in what the hawker has 
just now offered to sale, to wit, ' 3 Instructions to Van- ' 
derbank: A Sequel to the Advice to the Poets : A ' 
Poem, occasioned by the glorious success of her ma- 
jesty's arms, under the command of the duke of Marl- 
borough, the last year in Flanders.' Here you are to 
understand, that the author, finding the poets would 
not take his advice, troubles himself no more about 

2 From Stowe we learn, that this society began in 1690; j 
the total number of persons prosecuted by it, in or near 
London, in forty-four-years, is calculated at 101,683, &c. 
See Survey- of London, edit 1755, vol. I. p. 144. 

a By Sir Rich. Blackmore. See N° 14, and Spect. N° 6, 
and 339. 
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them ; but has met with one Vanderbank, who works 
in arras 4 , and makes very good tapestry hangings : 
therefore, in order to celebrate the hero of the age, 
he claps together all that can be said of a man that 
makes hangings: 

' Then, artist, who dost Nature's face express 

In silk and gold, and scenes of action dress; 

Dost figur'd arras animated leave, 

Spin a bright story, or a passion weave ; 

By mingling threads, canst mingle shade and light, 

Delineate triumphs, or describe a fight ?' 

Well, what shall this workman do? why? to shew 
how great an hero the poet intends, he provides him 
a very good horse: 

' Champing his foam, and bounding on the plain, 
Arch his high neck, and graceful spread his mane.' 

Now as to the intrepidity, the calm courage, the 
constant application of the hero, it is not necessary to 
take that upon yourself: you may, in the lump, bid 
him you employ raise him as high as he can ; and 
if he does it not, let him answer for disobeying orders. 

* Let fame and victory in inferior sky 
Hover with balanced wings, and smiling fly • 
Above his head,' &c. 

A whole poem of this kind may be ready against 
an ensuing campaign, as well as a space left in the 
canvass of a piece of tapestry for the principal figure, 
while the under-parts are working: so that in effect 
the adviser copies after the man he pretends to direct. 

4 He was inimitable in this work. See Walpole's Anec- 
dotes of Painting, vol, v. p. 166. et seqq. 8vo. 178$. 
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This method should, methinks, encourage young be- 
ginners: for the invention is so fitted to all capacities, 
that by the help of it a man may make a receipt for 
a poem. A young man may observe that the jig of 
the thing is, as I said, finding out all that can be said 
in his way whom you employ to set forth your worthy. 
Waller * and Denham 6 had worn out the expedience 
of Advice to a Painter: this author has transferred the 
work, and sent his advice to the poets; that is to say, 
to the turners of verse, as he calls them. Weil ; that 
thought is worn out also: therefore he directs his 
genius to the loom, and will have a new set of hang- 
ings in honour of the last year in Flanders. I must 
own to you, I approve extremely this invention, and 
it might be improved for the benefit of manufactory: 
as, suppose an ingenious gentleman should write a 
poem of advice to a callico-printer; do you think 
there is a girl in England, that would wear any thing 
but the taking of lisle, or the battle of Oudenarde ? 
They would certainly be all the fashion, until the 
heroes abroad had cut out some more patterns. I 
should fancy small skirmishes might do for under* 
petticoats, provided they had a siege for the upper. 
If our adviser were well imitated, many industrious 
people might be put to work. Little Mr. Dactile, 
now in the room, who formerly wrote a song and a 
half, is a week gone in a very pretty work, upon this 
hint: he is writing an epigram to a young virgin who 
knits very well (it is a thousand pities he is a Jaco- 
bite) ; but his epigram is by way of advice to this 

• " Instructions to a Painter," &c. 

* " Directions to a Painter, in four parts." 8to. 1666. 
Denhamfa name has been put to these pieces ; but they are 
not in any of the printed collections of his works. 
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damsel, to knit all the actions of the pretender and 
the duke of Burgundy's last campaign in the clock of 
a stocking. It were endless to enumerate the many 
hands and trades that may be employed by poets, of 
so useful a turn as this adviser. I shall think of it, and, 
in this time of taxes, shall consult a great critic em- 
ployed in the custom-house, in order to propose what 
tax may be proper to be put upon knives, seals, rings, 
hangings, wrought beds, gowns, and petticoats, where 
any of these commodities bear mottoes, or are worked 
upon poetical grounds. 

St. Jamefs Coffee-house, April 15. 

Letters from Turin of the third instant, N. S. in- 
form us, that his royal highness 7 employs all his ad- 
dress in alarming the enemy, and perplexing their 
speculations concerning his real designs the ensuing 
campaign. Contracts are entered into with the mer- 
chants of Milan, for a great number of mules to trans- 
port his provisions and ammunition. His royal high- 
ness has ordered the train of artillery to be con- 
veyed to Susa before the twentieth of the next month. 
In the mean time, all accounts agree, that the enemy 
are very backward in their preparations, and almost 
incapable of defending themselves against an inva- 
sion, by reason of the general murmurs of their own 
people; which, they find, are no way to be quieted, 
hut by giving them hopes of a speedy peace. When 
these letters were dispatched, the marshal de Thesse 
was arrived at Genoa, where he has taken much pains 
to keep the correspondents of the merchants of France 
in hopes, that measures will be found out to support 

i Prince Eugene, 
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the credit and commerce between that state and 
Lyons: but the late declaration of the agents of mon- 
sieur Bernard *, that they cannot discharge the de- 
mands made upon them, has quite dispirited all those 
who are engaged in the remittances of France. 

From my own Apartment, April 15. 

It is a very natural passion in all good members of 
the commonwealth, to take what care they can of 
their families. Therefore I hope the reader will for- 
give me, that I desire he would go to the play called 
the Stratagem 9 this evening, which is to be acted for 
the benefit of my near kinsman Mr. John Bickerstaff 10 . 
I protest to you, the gentleman has not spoken to me 
to desire this favour; but I have a respect for him, as 
well in regard to consanguinity, as that he is an inti- 
mate friend of that famous and heroic actor, Mr. 
George Powel, who formerly played Alexander the 
Great in all places, though he is lately grown so re- 
served, as to act it only on the stage ". 

STEELE. 

* See N° 5, 9, and 29. 

9 The Beaux Stratagem. By Farquhar. 4to. 1707. This 
comedy was begun and finished in the course of six weeks, 
while the author laboured under a settled illness, of which he 
died during the run of the piece. 

10 A comedian of that name. 

11 This seems to have been intended as a delicate ani- 
madversion on the irregularity of Powel, who about this 
time began to sink in his reputation by his drunkenness. 
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N° 4. TUESDAY, APRIL 19, 1 709. 

SuicqiUd aguni homine s 

nostri est farrago Ubtlli. 

JUV.Sat.i.85,86. 

Whatever good is done, whatever ill— 
By human kind, shall this collection fill. 

* It is usual with persons who mount the stage, for 
the cure or information of the crowd about them, to 
make solemn professions of their being wholly disin- 
terested in the. ^*j as they take for the public good. 
At the same time* those very men, who make ha- 
rangues in plush doublets, and extol their own abilities 
and generous inclinations, tear their lungs in vending 
a drug, and show no act of bounty, except it be, that 
they lower a demand of a crown to six, nay, to one 
penny. We have a contempt for such paltry bar- 
terers, and have therefore all along informed the pub- 
lic, that we intend to give them our advices for our 
own sakes, and are labouring to make our lucubrations 
come to some price in money, for our more convenient 
support in the service of the public. It is certain 
that many other schemes have been proposed to me; 
as a friend offered to shew me a treatise he had writ, 
which he called, The whole Art of Life ; or, The In- 
troduction to great Men, illustrated in a Pack of Cards. 
But, being a novice at all manner of play, I declined 
the offer. Another advised me, for want of money, 
to set up my coach, and practise physic ; but, having 
been bred a scholar, I feared I should not succeed 
that way neither, therefore resolved to go on in my 
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present project. But you are to understand, .that I 
shall not pretend to raise a credit to this work upon 
the weight of my politic news only, but, as my Latin 
sentence in the title-page informs you, "shall take 
any thing that offers for the subject of my discourse 1 . " 
Thus new persons, as well as new things, are to come 
under my consideration ; as when a toast or wit is first 
pronounced such, you shall have the freshest advice 
of their preferment, from me, with a description of the 
beauty's manners, and the wif s style ; asalso in whose 
places they are advanced. For this town is never 
good-natured enough to raise one without depressing 
another. But it is my design to avoid saying any 
thing of any person, which ought justly to displease; 
but shall endeavour, by the variety of the matter and 
style, to give entertainment for men of pleasure, 
without offence to those of business.' 

White's Chocolate-house, April 18. 

All hearts at present pant for two ladies only, who 
have for some time engrossed the dominion of the 
town. They are indeed both exceeding charming, 
but differ very much in their excellencies. The 
beauty of Clarissa is soft, that of Chloe piercing. 
When you look at Clarissa, you see the most exact 
harmony of feature, complexion, and shape; you 
find in Chloe nothing extraordinary in any one of 
those particulars, but the whole woman irresistible : 
Clarissa looks languishing; Chloe killing: Clarissa, 
never fails of gaining admiration ; Chloe of moving 
desire. The gazers at Clarissa are at first uncon- 

1 Intended by Steele as a free translation of the motto 
from Juvenal prefixed to this and most of the other papers 
in the present volume. 
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ceraed, as if they, were observing a fine picture. They 
who behold Chloe, at the first glance discover trans- 
port, as if they met their dearest friend. These dif- 
ferent perfections are suitably represented by the last 
great painter Italy has sent us, Mr. Jervas 2 . Clarissa 
is by that skilful hand placed in a manner that looks 
artless, and innocent of the torments she gives ; Chloe 
is drawn with a liveliness that shews she is conscious 
of, but not affected with, her perfections. Clarissa 
is a shepherdess, Chloe a country girl. I must own, 
the design of Chtoe's picture shows, to me, great 
mastery in the painter; for nothing could be better 
imagined than the dress he has given her of a straw- 
hat and a ribbon, to represent that sort of beauty 
which enters the heart with a certain familiarity, and 
cheats it into a belief that it has received a lover 
as well as an object of love. The force of their dif- 
ferent beauties is seen also in the effects it makes on 
their lovers. The admirers of Chloe are eternally 
gay and well-pleased : those of Clarissa melancholy 
and thoughtful. And as this passion always changes 
the natural man into a quite different creature from 
what he was before, the love of Chloe makes cox- 
combs; that of Clarissa, madmen. There were of 
each kind just now in this room. Here was one that 
whistles, laughs, sings, and cuts capers, for love of 
Chloe. Another, has just now writ three lines to Cla- 
rissa, then taken a turn in the garden, then came back 

* See Pope's Works, vol. v. and Walpole's Anecdotes of 
Painting, &c. vol. iv. p. 23, edit. 8vo. 1782. Mr. Jervas, 
however, is more likely to be immortalized by Mr. Pope's 
frieudship and panegyric, than by his own pictures. He 
was a writer also, and published a translation of " Don 
Quixote" without understanding the Spanish language. He 
died about 1740. 

VOL. I. C 
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again, then tore his fragment, then called for some 
chocolate, then vent away without it. 

Chloe has so many admirers in the house at present, 
that there is too much noise to proceed in my narra- 
tion ; so that the progress of the loves of Clarissa and 
Chloe, together with the bottles that are drunk each 
night for the one, and the many sighs which are ut- 
tered, and songs written on the other, must be our 
subject on future occasions. 

Witts Coffee-house, April 18. 

Letters from the Hay-market inform us, that on 
Saturday night last the opera of Pyrrhus and Deme- 
trius 3 was performed with great applause. This in- 
telligence is not very acceptable to us friends of the 
theatre ; for the stage being an entertainment of the 
reason and all our faculties, this way of being pleased 
with the suspense of them for three hours together, 
and being given up to the shallow satisfaction of the 
eyes and ears only, seems to arise rather from the de- 
generacy of our understanding, than an improvement 
of our diversions. That the understanding has no 
part in the pleasure is evident, from what these letters 
very positively assert, to wit, that a great part of the 
performance was done in Italian : and a great critic 4 
fell into fits in the gallery, at seeing, not only time 
and place, but languages and nations confused in the 
most incorrigible manner. His spleen is so extremely 

s By Owen M'Swiney, 4to, 1709. This was a transla- 
tion from the Italian of Scarlatti, performed at the queen's 
theatre in the Hay-market, of which Mr. M'Swiney was 
manager. 

4 This w&s John Dennis, always a bitter enemy to the 
Italian opera. 
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moved on this occasion, that he is going to publish a 
treatise against operas, which, he thinks, have already 
inclined us to thoughts of peace, and, if tolerated, 
must infallibly dispirit us from carrying on the war. 
He has communicated his scheme to the whole room, 
and declared in what manner things of this kind were 
first introduced. He has upon this occasion consider- 
ed the nature of sounds in general, and made a very 
elaborate digression upon the London cries, wherein 
he has shown, from reason and philosophy, why oys- 
ters are cried, card-matches sung, and turnips and all 
other vegetables neither cried, sung, nor said, but 
sold, with an accent and tone neither natural to man 
nor beast. This piece seems to be taken from the 
model of that excellent discourse of Mrs. Manly the 
school-mistress, concerning samplers. Advices from 
the upper end of Piccadilly say, that May-fair 5 is ut- 
terly abolished; and we hear Mr. Penkethman 6 has 
removed his ingenious company of strollers to Green- 
wich. But other letters from Deptford say, the com- 
pany is only making thither, and not yet settled; but 
that several heathen gods and goddesses, which are to 
descend in machines, landed at the King's Head stairs 
last Saturday. Venus and Cupid went on foot from 
thence to Greenwich; Mars got drunk in the town, 

* The presentment of May-fair by the grand jury of 
Westminster, an. 1708, is recorded in Stew's Survey, &c. 
edit. 1755. vol. ii. p. 178. It was abolished in the year 
1709, and Shepherd's-market, near Curzon-street, built on 
the spot where it was held. The circumjacent district iff 
still called May-fair. 

6 ' Penkethman,' says Cibber, ' had from nature a great 
deal of comic power, but his judgment was by no means 
equal to it ; for he would make frequent deviations into the 
whimsies of an Harlequin.* 
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and broke his landlord's head, for which he sat in the 
stocks the whole evening; but Mr. Penkethman giv- 
ing security that he should do nothing this ensuing 
summer, he was set at liberty. The most melancholy 
part of all was, that Diana was taken in the act of for- 
nication with a boatman, and committed by justice 
Wrathful; which has, it seems, put a stop to the di- 
versions of the theatre at Blackheath. But there goes 
down another Diana and a Patient Grissel next tide 
from Billingsgate. 

It is credibly reported that Mr. D y 7 has 

agreed with Mr. Penkethman to have his play acted 
before that audience as soon as it has had its first six- 
teen days run in Drury-lane. 

St. James's Coffee-house, April 18. 

Thby write from Saxony of the thirteenth instant, 
N. S. that the grand general of the crown of Poland 
was so far from entering into a treaty with king Sta« 
nislaus, that he had written circular letters, wherein 
he exhorted the Palatines to join against him ; declar- 
ing that this was the most favourable conjuncture for 
asserting their liberty. 

Letters from the Hague of the twenty-third, in- 
stant, N. S. say, that an express arrived there on the 
twentieth instant, with advice, that the enemy having 
made a detachment from Tournay, of fifteen hundred 

7 Tom D'Urfey. The play here alluded to was his 
Modern Prophets, 4to. 1709. See N° 1, and 11. A gentle- 
man returning from this piece, or from some other of 
D'Urfey's bad plays, the first night it was acted, said to 
Dryden, c Was there ever such stuff V — ' Sir,' replied Dry- 
den, * you don't know my friend Tom so well as I do j I'll 
answer for him he shall write worse yet.' 
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horse, each trooper carrying a foot soldier behinii 
him, in order to surprise the garrison of Alost ; the 
-allies, upon notice of their inarch, sent out a strong 
tbody of troops from Ghent, which engaged the enemy 
at Asche, and took two hundred of them prisoners, 
obliging the rest to retire without making any farther 
attempt. On the twenty-second in the morning a 
fleet of merchant ships coming from Scotland were 
attacked by six French privateers at the entrance of 
the Meuse. We have yet no certain advice of the 
event: but letters from Rotterdam say, that a Dutch 
man of war of forty guns, which was convoy to the 
said fleet, was taken, as were also eighteen of the mer- 
chants. The Swiss troops in the service of the States 
have completed the augmentation of their respective 
companies. Those of Wirtemberg and Prussia are 
expected on the frontiers within a few days; and the 
auxiliaries from Saxony, as also a battalion of Hoi- 
stein, and another of Wolfenbuttle, are advancing 
thither with all expedition. His grace the duke of 
Marlborough and prince Eugene continue at the 
Hague. 

From my aeon Apartment, April 18. 

I have lately been very studious for intelligence, 
and have just now, by my astrological flying post re- 
€eived a packet from Felicia 8 , an island in America, 
with an account that gives me great satisfaction, and 
lets me understand that the island was never in greater 
prosperity, or the administration in so good hands, 
since the death of their late glorious king. These let- 
ters import, that the chief minister has entered into a 

8 By Felicia is meant Britain. 
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firm league with the ablest and best men of the na- 
tion, to carry on the cause of liberty, to the encou- 
ragement of religion, virtue, and honour. Those per- 
sons at the helm are so useful, and in themselves of 
such weight, that their strict alliance must needs tend 
to the universal prosperity of the people. < Camillo 9 , 
it seems, presides over the deliberations of state; and 
is so highly valued by all men, for his singular pro- 
bity, courage, affability, and love of mankind, that 
his being placed in that station has dissipated the fears 
of that people, who of all the world are the most jea- 
lous of their liberty and happiness, and the least pro- 
vident for their security. The n*xt member of their 
society is Horatio IO , who makes all the public dis- 
patches. This minister is master of all the languages 
in use to great perfection. He is held in the highest 
veneration imaginable for a severe honesty, and love 
of jiis country: he lives in a court unsullied with any 
of its artifices, the refuge of the oppressed, and terror 
of oppressors. Martio " has joined himself to this 
council; a man of most undaunted resolution and 
great knowledge in maritime affairs; famous for de- 
stroying the navy of the Franks ", and singularly 
happy in one particular, that he never preferred a 
man who has not proved remarkably serviceable to 
his country. Philander ,3 is mentioned with particu- 
lar distinction; a nobleman who has the most refined 
taste of the true pleasures and elegance of life, joined 

9 John Lord Somers, president of the council. 

10 Sidney earl of Godolphin, lord high treasurer. 
" Edward Russel earl of Orford. 

" At La Hogue, 1692. 

'3 William Cavendish duke of Devonshire, lord steward 
of the household. 
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to an indefatigable industry in business; a man elo- 
quent in assemblies, agreeable in conversation, and 
dexterous in all manner of public negotiations. These 
letters add, that Verono'V who is also of this council, 
has lately set sail to his government of Patricia, with 
design to confirm the affections of the people in the 
interests of his queen. This minister is master of 
great abilities, and is as industrious and restless for the 
preservation of the liberties of the people, as the 
greatest enemy can be to subvert them. The influence 
of these personages, who are men of such distinguish- 
ed parts and virtues, makes the people enjoy the ut- 
most tranquillity in the midst of a war, and gives them 
undoubted hopes of a secure peace from their vigi- 
lance and integrity. 

STEELE. 

THE FOLLOWING ADVERTISEMENT WAS AFFIXED TO THE 
ORIGINAL PAPER IN FOLIO. 

Upon the humble petition of running stationers, &c. 
this paper may be had of them, for the future, at the price 
•f one penny's. 

■* Thomas earl of Wharton, lord lieutenant of Ireland. 
" The preceding papers had been given gratis. 
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N -*. THURSDAY, APRIL 21, 1709. 

3ukquid agunt homines— 

nostri est farrago UbelU, 

JUV. Sat i. 85,86. 

Whatever good is done, whatever ill 

By human kind, shall this collection fill. 

White's Chocolate-house, April 20. 

' Who names that lost thing, love, without a tear, 
Since so debauchM by ill-bred customs here ? 
To an exact perfection they have brought 
The action love ', the passion is forgot.' 

This was long ago a witty author's lamentation, but 
the evil still continues ; and if a man of any delicacy 
were to attend the discourses of the young fellows of 
this age, he would believe there were none but pro- 
stitutes to make the objects of passion. So true it is 
what the author of the above verses said, a little be- 
fore his death, of the modern pretenders to gallantry: 
' they set up for wits in, this age, by saying, when 
they are sober, what they of the last spoke only when 
they were drunk.' But Cupid is not only blind at 
present, but dead drunk; he has lost all his faculties : 
else how should Celia be so long a maid, with that 
agreeable behaviour? Corinna with that sprightly 
wit? Lesbia with that heavenly voice? and Sacha- 
rissa, with all those excellencies in one person, fre- 
quent the park, the play, and murder the poor tits 
that drag her to public places, and not a man turn 

■ glee N° 49. 
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pale at her appearance ? But such is the fallen state of 
love, that if it were not for honest Cynthio 3 , who is 
true to the cause, we should hardly have a pattern 
left of the ancient worthies that way : and indeed he 
has but very little encouragement to persevere ; but 
he has a devotion, rather than love, for his mistress, 
and says, 

« Only tell her that I love, 

Leave the rest to her and fate ; 
Some kind planet from above 
May, perhaps, her passion move ; 

Lovers on their stars must wait 3.' 

But the stars I am so intimately acquainted with, 
that I can assure him he will never have her: for 
would you believe it ? though Cynthio has wit, good 
sense, fortune, and his very being depends upon her, 
the termagant for whom he sighs is in love with a 
fellow who stares in the glass all the time he is with 
her, and lets her plainly see she may possibly be his 
rival, but never his mistress. Yet Cynthio, the same 
unhappy man whom I mentioned in my first narra- 
tive, pleases himself with a vain imagination,, that 
with the language of his eyes, now he has found who 
she is, he shall conquer her, though her eyes are in* 
tent upon one who looks from her ; which is ordinary 
with the sex. It is certainly a mistake in the ancients 
to draw the little gentleman, Love, as a blind boy ; 
for his real character is a little thief that squints. For 
ask Mrs. Meddle, who is a confidant, or spy, upon 
all the passions in town, and she will tell you that the 
whole is a game of cross purposes. The lover is ge- 

* Lord Hiochinbroke. See N° 1, 22, 35, and 85. 

3 Part of a song by Lord Cutts, the early patron of Steele. 
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nerally pursuing one who is in pursuit of another, and 
running from one that desires to meet him. Nay, 
the nature of this passion is so justly represented in a 
squinting little thief (who is always in a double ac- 
tion), that do but observe Clarissa next time you see 
her, and you will find, when her eyes have made 
their soft tour round the company, she makes no stay 
on him they say she is to marry, but rests two seconds 
of a minute on Wildair, who neither looks nor thinks 
on her, or any woman else. However, Cynthio had 
a bow from her the other day, upon which he is very 
much come to himself; and I heard him send his 
man of an errand yesterday, without any manner of 
hesitation ; a quarter of an hour after which he reck* 
oned twenty, remembered he was to sup with a friend, 
and went exactly to his appointment. I sent to know 
how he did this morning ; and I find that he hath 
not forgot that he spoke to me yesterday. 

WilF 8 Coffee-house, April 20. 

.This week being sacred to holy things, and no 
public diversions allowed, there has been taken no- 
tice of even here a little treatise, called, ' A Project 
for the Advancement of Religion :' dedicated to the 
countess of Berkeley 4 : the title was so uncommon, 
and promised so peculiar a way of thinking, that 
every man here has read it, and as many as have done 
so have approved it. It is written with the spirit of 
one who has seen the world enough to undervalue it 
with good-breeding. The author must certainly be 
a man of wisdom as well as piety, and have spent 
much time in the exercise of both. The real causes 

4 By Swift 1709. See Orrery's Remarks, &c. p. 62. 
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of the decay of the interest of religion are set forth 
in a clear and lively manner, without unseasonable 
passions ; and the whole air of the book, as to the 
language, the sentiments, and the reasonings, shews 
it was written by one whose virtue sits easy about 
him, and to whom vice is thoroughly contemptible. 
It was said by one of this company, alluding to that 
knowledge of the world the author seems to have, 
' The man writes much like a gentleman, and goes to 
.heaven with a very good mien/ 

St. James's Coffee-house, April 20. 

Letters from Italy say, that the marquis de Prie, 
upon the receipt of an express from the court of Vi- 
enna, went immediately to the palace of cardinal 
Paulucci, minister of state to his holiness, and de- 
manded in the name of his imperial majesty, that king 
Charles should forthwith be acknowledged king of 
Spain, by a solemn act of the congregation of cardi- 
nals appointed for that purpose : he declared at the 
same time, that if the least hesitation were made in 
this most important article of the late treaty, he should 
not only be obliged to leave Rome himself, but also 
transmit his master's orders to the imperial troops to 
face about, and return into the ecclesiastical domi- 
nions. When the cardinal reported this message to 
the Pope, his holiness was struck with so sensible an 
affliction, that he burst into tears : his sorrow was 
aggravated by letters which immediately after ar- 
rived from the court of Madrid, wherein his nuncio 
acquainted him, that, upon the news of his accom- 
modation with the emperor, he had received a mes- 
sage to forbear coming to court, and the people were 
so highly provoked, that they could hardly be re-. 
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strained from insulting his palace. These letters add, 
that the king of Denmark was gone from Florence to 
Pisa, and from Pisa to Leghorn, where the governor 
paid his majesty all imaginable honours. The king 
designed to go from thence to Lucca, where a mag- 
nificent tournament was prepared for his diversion. 
An English man of war, which came from Port-Ma- 
hon to Leghorn m six days, brought advice, that the 
fleet, commanded by admiral Whitaker, was safely 
arrived at Barcelona, with the troops and ammuni- 
tion which he had taken in at Naples. 

General Boneval, governor of Cammachio, had 
summoned the magistrates of all the towns near that 
place to appear before him, and take an oath of fide- 
lity to his imperial majesty, commanding also the 
gentry to pay him homage, on pain of death and 
confiscation of goods. Advices from Swisserland in- 
form us, that the bankers of Geneva were utterly 
ruined by the failure of Mr. Bernard. They add, 
that the deputies of the Swiss cantons were returned 
from Soleure, where they were assembled at the in- 
stance of the French ambassador, but were very much 
dissatisfied with the reception they had from that mi- 
nister. It is true, he omitted no civilities or expres- 
sions of friendship from his master, but he took no 
notice of their pensions and arrears : what further pro- 
voked their indignation was, that, instead of twenty- 
five pistoles, formerly allowed to each member for 
their charge in coming to the diet, he had presented 
them with six only. They write from Dresden, that 
king Augustus was still busy in recruiting his cavalry, 
and that the Danish troops that lately served in Hun- 
gary had orders to be in Saxony by the middle of 
May ; and that his majesty of Denmark was expected 
at Dresden in the beginning of that month. King 
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Augustus makes great preparations for his reception, 
and has appointed sixty coaches, each drawn by six 
horses, for that purpose : the interview of these princes 
affords great matter for speculation. Letters from 
Paris of the twenty-second of this month say, that 
marshal Harcourt and the duke of Berwick were pre- 
paring to go into Alsace and Dauphin6, but that 
their troops were in want ot all manner of necessaries. 
The court of France had received advices from Ma- 
drid, tljat on the seventh of this month the states of 
Spain had with much magnificence acknowledged the 
prince of Asturias presumptive heir to the crown. 
This was performed at Buen-Retiro; the deputies 
took the oaths on that occasion from the hands of the 
cardinal Portocarrero. These advices add, that it 
was signified to the Pope's nuncio by order of coun- 
cil, to depart from that court in twenty-four hours, 
and that a guard was accordingly appointed to con- 
duct him to Bayonne. 

Letters from the Hague of the twenty-sixth instant 
iuform us, that prince Eugene was to set out the next 
day for Brussels, to put all things in a readiness for 
opening the campaign. They add, that the grand 
pensioner having reported to the duke of Marlbo- 
rough what passed in the last conference with Mr. 
Rouille, his grace had taken a resolution immediately 
to return to Great Britain, to communicate to her 
majesty all that has been transacted in that impor- 
tant affair. 

From my own Apartment , April 20. 

The nature of my miscellaneous work is such, that 
I shall always take the liberty to tell for news such 
things (let them have happened never so much be* 
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fbre the time of writing) as have escaped public no- 
tice, or have been misrepresented to the world ; pro- 
vided that I am still within rules, and trespass not as 
a Tatler any farther than in an incorrectness of style, 
and writing in an air of common speech. Thu$> if 
any thing that is said, even of old Anchises or J£tt&&v 
be set by me in a different light than has hithajrii* 
been hit upon, in order to inspire the love and a<fent* ; 
ration of worthy actions, you will, gentle read**, I 
hope, accept of it for intelligence you had not before. 
But I am going upon a narrative, the matter of which 
I know to be true : it is not only doing justice to the 
deceased merit of such persons, as, had they lived, 
would not have had it in their power to thank me, 
but also an instance of the greatness of spirit in the 
lowest of her majesty's subjects. Take it as follows : 
r At the siege of Namur by the allies, there were in 
the ranks of the company commanded by captain 
Rncent, in colonel Frederick Hamilton's regiment, 
one Unnion a corporal,, and one Valentine a private 
centinel : there happened between these two men a 
dispute about a matter of love, which, upon some 
aggravations* grew to an irreconcileable barred. Un- 
nion; being the officer of Valentine, took all opportu- 
nities even to strike his rival, and profess the spite 
and revenge which moved him to it. The centinel 
bore it without resistance; but frequently said, he 
would* die to be revenged of that tyrant. They had 
spent whole months thus, one injuring, the other 
complaining; whefi, in the midst of this rage to- 
wards each other, they were commanded upon the 
attack of the castle, where the corporal received a 
shot in the thigh, and fell ; the French pressing on, 
and he expecting to be trampled to death, called out 
to his enemy, Ah, Valentine! can you leave me 
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here? Valentine immediately ran back, and in the 
midst of a thick fire of the French took the corporal 
upon his back, and brought him through all that 
danger as far as the abbey of Salsine, where a cannon 
ball took off his head : his body fell under his enemy 
whom he was carrying off. Unnion immediately 
forgot his wound, rose up, tearing his hair, and then 
threw himself upon the bleeding carcass, crying, 'Ah, 
Valentine ! was it for me who have so barbarously 
used thee, that thou hast died ? I will not live after 
thee/ He was not by any means to be forced from 
the body, but was removed with it bleeding in his 
arms, and attended with tears by all their comrades 
who knew their enmity. When he was brought to a 
tent, his wounds were dressed by force ; but the next 
day, still calling upon Valentine, and lamenting his 
cruelties to him, he died in the pangs of remorse and 
despair. 

It may be a question among men of noble senti- 
ments, whether of these unfortunate persons had the 
greater soul ; he that was so generous as to venture 
his life for his enemy, or he who could not survive 
the man that died, in laying upon him such an obli- 
gation ? 

When we see spirits like these in a people, to what 
heights may we not suppose their glory may rise? but 
(as it is excellently observed by Sallust s ) it is not 
only to the general bent of a nation that great revo- 
lutions are owing, but to the extraordinary geniuses 
that lead them. On which occasion, he proceeds to 
say, that the Roman greatness was neither to be at- 
tributed to their superior policy, for in that the Car- 
thaginians excelled ; nor to their valour, for in that 

s B«U. Catil. cap. 53. 
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the Gauls were preferable; but to particular men, 
who were born for the good of their country, and 
formed for great attempts. This he 'says to intro- 
duce the characters of Caesar and Cato. It would be 
entering into too weighty a discourse for this place, 
if i attempted to shew, that our nation has produced 
as great and able men for public affairs as any other. 
But I believe the reader outruns me, and fixes his 
imagination upon the duke of Marlborough. It is, 
methinks, a pleasing reflection to consider the dispen- 
sations of Providence in the fortune of this illustrious 
man, who, in the space of forty years, has passed 
through all the gradations of human life, until he has 
ascended to the character of a prince 7 , and become 
the scourge of a tyrant, who sat on one of the greatest 
thrones of Europe, before the man who was to have 
the greatest part in his downfal, had made one step 
into the world. But such elevations are the natural 
consequences of an exact prudence, a calm .courage, 
a well-governed temper, a patient ambition, and an 
affable behaviour. These arts, as they were the steps 
to his greatness, so they are the pillars of it now it is 
raised. To this, her glorious, son, Great Britain is 
indebted for the happy conduct of her arms, in whom 
she can boast, that she has produced a man formed 
by nature to lead a nation of heroes. 

STEELE. 

6 In 1704, in consequence of the memorable victory at 
Hochsted, the duke of Marlborough was appointed a prince 
of the empire; and Nov. 12, 1705, had Mildenheim as- 
signed for his principality. 
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N° 6. SATURDAY, APRIL 23, 1709 

Suicquid agunt I 



nostri est farrago Ubelli. 

JUV. Sat. i. 85,86. 

Whatever good is done, whatever ill— - 
By human kind, shall this collection fill* 

Will's Coffee-house, April 22* 

I am just come from visiting Sappho ', a fine lady, 
who writes verses, sings, dances, and can say and do 
whatever she pleases, without the imputation of any 
thing that can injure her character ; for she is so well 
known to have no passion but self-love ; or folly, but 
affectation ; that now, upon any occasion, they only 
cry, ' It is her way !' and, ' That is so like her !' 
without farther reflection. As I came into the room, 
she cries, ' Oh ! Mr. Bickerstaff, I am utterly un- 
done ; I have broke that pretty Italian fan I shewed 
you when you were here last, wherein were so admi- 
rably drawn our first parents in Paradise, asleep in 
each other's arms. But there is such an affinity be- 
tween painting and poetry, that I have been improv- 
ing the images which were raised by that picture, by 
reading the same representation in two of our greatest 
poets. Look you, here are the same passages in Mil- 
ton and in Dryden. All Milton's thoughts are won- 
derfully just and natural, in that inimitable descrip- 
tion which Adam makes of himself in the eighth book 

1 This Sappho, whoever she was, makes her appearance 
again in N° 40. where she is represented to greater advan- 
tage. 

VOL. I. D 
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of Paradise Lost. But there is none of them finer 
than that contained in the following lines, where he 
tells us his thoughts, when he was falling asleep a 
little after the creation : 

' While thus I call'd, and stray'd I knew not whither, 
From where 1 first drew air, and first beheld 
This happy light; when answer none return'd, 
On a green shady bank, profuse of flowers, 
Pensive I sate me down, there gentle sleep 
First found me, and with soft oppression seiz'd 
My drowsed sense, untroubled, though I thought 
I then was passing to my former state 
Insensible, and forthwith to dissolve V 

But now I cannot forgive this odious thing, this 
Dryden, who, in his State of Innocence, has given 
my great grandmother Eve the same apprehension 
of annihilation on a very different occasion ; as Adam 
pronounces it of himself, when he was seized with a 
pleasing kind of stupor and deadness, Eve fancies 
herself falling away, and dissolving in the hurry of a 
rapture. However, the verses are very good, and I 
do not know but what she says may be natural ; I 
will read them : 

' When your kind eyes look'd languishing on mine, 
And wreathing arms did soft embraces join ; 
A doubtful trembling seiz'd me first all o'er, 
Then wishes, and a warmth unknown before ; 
What followed was all ecstasy and trance, 
Immortal pleasures round my swimming eyes did dance. 
And speechless joys, in whose sweet tumults tost, 
1 thought my breath and my new being lost.' 

She went on, and said a thousand good things at 
random, but so strangely mixed, that you would be 

* Paradise Lost, b. viii. 283, &c. 
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apt to say, all her wit is mere good luck, and not the 
effect of reason and judgment. When I made my 
escape hither, I found a gentleman playing the cri- 
tic on two other great poets, even Virgil and Ho- 
mer 3 . He was observing, that Virgil is more judi- 
cious than the other in the epithets he gives his hero. 
' Homer's usual epithet/ said he, ' is Ilooa* »^u f , or 
nbdogxn;, and his indiscretion has been often rallied 
by the critics, for mentioning the nimbleness of foot 
in Achilles, though he describes him standing, sit- 
ting, lying down, fighting, eating, drinking, or in 
any other circumstance, however foreign or repug- 
nant to speed and activity. Virgil's common epithet 
to iEneas is Piu$, or Pater. ' I have therefore con- 
sidered/ said he, * what passage there is in any of 
his hero's actions, where either of these appellations 
would have been most proper, to see if I could catch 
him at the same fault with Homer : and this, I think, 
is his meeting with Dido in the cave, where Pius 
J£neas would have been absurd, and Pater iEneas a 
burlesque : the poet therefore wisely dropped them 
both for Dux Trqjanus; which he has repeated twice 
in Juno's speech, and his own narration : for he very 
well knew, a loose action might be consistent enough 
with the usual manners of a soldier, though it be- 
came neither the chastity of a pious man, nor the 
gravity of the father of a people/ 

a Tickell tell* us, that Addison, on reading this curious 
remark upon Virgil, which he himself had communicated 
(probably in the way of raillery) to Steele, instantly disco- 
vered that his friend was the author of the Tatler j to which 
he himself .very soon after became a principal contributor. 
He was at thi£ time in Ireland, as secretary to lord Whar- 
ton, 
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Grecian Coffee-house, April 22. 

While other parts' of the town are amused with the 
present actions, we generally spend the erening at 
this table in inquiries into antiquity, and think any 
thing news which gives us new knowledge. Thus 
we are making a very pleasant entertainment to our- 
selves, in putting the actions of Homer's Iliad into an 
exact journal. 

This poem is introduced by Chryses, king of Chry- 
se'is and priest of Apollo, who comes to re-demand 
his daughter, who had been carried off at the taking 
of that city, and given to Agamemnon for his part 
of the booty . The refusal he received enrages Apollo, 
who for nine days showered down darts upon them, 
which occasioned the pestilence. 

The tenth day Achilles assembles the council, and 
encourages Chalcas to speak for the surrender of 
Chryse'is, to appease Apollo. Agamemnon and A- 
chilles storm at one another, notwithstanding which, 
Agamemnon will not release his prisoner, unless he 
has BriseiVin her stead. After long contestations, 
wherein Agamemnon gives a glorious character of 
Achilles's valour, he determines to restore Chryseis 
to her father, and sends two heralds to fetch away 
Briseis from Achilles, who abandons himself to sor- 
row and despair. His mother Thetis comes to com- 
fort him under his affliction, and promises to repre- 
sent his sorrowful lamentation to Jupiter: but he 
could not attend to it ; for, the evening before, he 
had appointed to divert himself for two days beyond 
the seas with the harmless Ethiopians. 

It was the twenty-first day after Chryseis's arrival 
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at the camp, that Thetis went very early to demand 
an audience of Jupiter. The means he used to satisfy 
her were, to persuade the Greeks to attack the Tro- 
jans ; that so they might perceive the consequence 
of contemning Achilles, and the miseries they suffer, 
if he does not head them. The next night he orders 
Agamemnon, in a dream, to attack them ; who was 
deceived with the hopes of obtaining a victory, and 
also taking the city* without sharing the honour with 
Achilles. 

On the twenty-second in the morning he assembles 
the council, and having made a feint of raising the 
siege and retiring, he declares to them his dream ; 
and, together with Nestor and Ulysses, resolves on 
an engagement. 

This was the twenty-third day, which is full of in- 
cidents, and which continues from almost the begin- 
ning of the second canto to the eighth. TJie armies 
being then drawn up in view of one another, Hector 
brings it about that Menelaiis and Paris, the two per- 
sons concerned in the quarrel, should decide it by a 
single combat, which, tending to the advantage of 
Menelaiis, was interrupted by a cowardice infused 
by Minerva: then both armies engage, where the 
Trojans have the disadvantage ; but being afterwards 
animated by Apollo, they repulse the enemy, yet 
they are once again forced to give ground ; but their 
affairs were retrieved by Hector, who has a single 
combat with Ajax. The gods threw themselves into 
the battle : Juno and Minerva took the Grecians part, 
and Apollo and Mars the Trojans : but Mars and 
Venus are both wounded by Diomedes. 

The truce for burying the slain ended the" twenty- 
third day, after which the Greeks threw up a great 
intrenchment, to secure their navy from danger. 
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Councils are held on both sides. On the morning of 
the twenty-fourth day the battle is renewed, but in a 
very disadvantageous manner to the Greeks, who are 
beaten back to their intrenchments. Agamemnon, 
being in despair at this ill success, proposes to the 
council to quit the enterprize, and retire from Troy. 
But, by the advice of Nestor, he is persuaded to re- 
gain Achilles, by returning Chryseis, and sending 
him considerable presents. Hereupon Ulysses and 
Ajax are sent to that hero, who continues inflexible 
in his anger. Ulysses, at his return, joins himself 
with Diomedes, and goes in the night to gain intel- 
ligence of the enemy: they enter into their very 
camp, where finding the centinels asleep, they madea 
great slaughter. Rhesus, who was just then arrived 
with recruits from Thrace for the Trojans, was killed 
in that action. Here ends the tenth canto. The se- 
quel of this journal will be inserted in the next arti- 
cle from this place. 

St. James's Coffee-house, April 22. 

We hear from Italy, that the Pope has dispatched 
a gentleman to compliment his majesty of Denmark, 
and sent him a present of all the curiosities and anti* 
quities of Rome, represented in seventeen volumes 
very richly bound, which were taken out of the Vat 
tican library. Letters from Genoa of the fourteenth 
instant say, that a felucca was arrived there in five 
days from Marseilles, with an account, that the peo- 
ple of that city had made an insurrection, by reason 
of the scarcity of provisions; and that the intendant 
had ordered some companies of marines, and the men 
belonging to the gallies, to stand to their arms to 
protect him from violence ; but that he began to be 
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in as much apprehension of his guards, as of those 
from whom they were to defend him. When that 
vessel came away, the soldiers murmured publicly 
for want of pay ; and it was generally believed they 
would pillage the magazines, as the garrisons of 
Grenoble and other towns of France had already 
done. A vessel which lately came into Leghorn 
brought advice, that the British squadron was arrived 
at Port-Mahon; where they were taking in more troops 
in order to attempt the relief of Alicant, which still 
made a very vigorous defence. It is said admiral 
Byng will be at the head of that expedition. The 
Jring Qf Denmark was gone from Leghorn towards 
Lucca, 

We are also informed, that the pope uses all ima- 
ginable shifts to elude the treaty concluded with the 
emperor, and that he demanded the immediate resti- 
tution of Comacchio ; insisting also, that his impe- 
rial majesty should ask pardon, and desire absolution 
for what had formerly passed, before he would 
solemnly acknowledge king Charles. But this was 
utterly refused.* 

They hear at Vienna, by letters from Constanti- 
nople, dated the twenty-second of February last, that 
on the twelfth of that month the grand seignior took 
occasion, at the celebration of the festivals of the 
mussulmen, to set all the christian slaves which were 
in the gallies at liberty. 

Advices from Switzerland import, that the preach- 
ers of the county of Tockenburg continue to create 
new jealousies of the protestants ; and some distur- 
bances lately happened there on that account. The 
protestants and papists in the town of Hamman go to 
divine service one after another in the same church, 
as is usual in many other parts of Switzerland ; but 
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on Sunday the tenth instant, the popish curate, hav« 
ing ended his service, attempted to hinder the pro- 
testants from entering into the church according to 
custom ; but the protestants briskly attacked him and 
his party, and broke into it by force. 

Last night between seven and eight, his grace the 
duke of Marlborough arrived at court. 

From my own Apartment, April 22. 

The present great captains of the age, the duke of 
Marlborough and prince Eugene, having been the 
subject of the discourse of the last company I was in ; 
it has naturally led me into a consideration of Alex- 
ander and Caesar, the two greatest names that ever 
appeared before this century. In order to enter into 
their characters, there needs no more but examining 
their behaviour in parallel circumstances. It must be 
allowed, that they had an equal greatness of soul ; 
but Caesar's was more corrected and allayed by a 
mixture of prudence and circumspection. This is 
seen conspicuously in one particular in their histories., 
wherein they seem to have shewn exactly the dif- 
ference of their tempers. When Alexander, after a 
long course of victories, would still have led his soli 
diers farther from home, they unanimously refused to 
follow him. We meet with the like behaviour in 
Caesar's army in the midst of his march against Ario- 
vistus. Let us therefore observe the conduct of our 
two generals* in so nice an affair. And here we find 
Alexander at the head of his army, upbraiding them 
with their cowardice, and meanness of spirit ; and in 
the end telling them plainly he would go forward 
himself, though not a man followed him. This shewed 
indeed an excessive bravery ; but how would the com- 
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mander have come off, if the speech had not suc- 
ceeded, and the soldiers had taken him at his word? 
the project seems of a piece with Mr. Bayes's in The 
Rehearsal 3 , who, to gain a clap in his prologue, 
comes out with a terrible fellow in a fur-cap follow- 
ing him, and tells his audience, if they would not like 
his play, he would lie down and have his head struck 
off. If this gained a clap, all was well ; but if not, 
there was nothing left but for the executioner to do 
his office. But Caesar would not leave the success of 
his speech to such uncertain events: he shews his men 
the unreasonableness of their fears in an obliging man* 
ner, and concludes, that if none else would march 
along with him, he would go himself with the tenth 
legion, for he was assured of their fidelity and valour, 
though all the rest forsook him ; not but that, in all 
probability, they were as much against the march as 
the rest The result of all was very natural : the 
tenth legion, fired with the praises of their general, 
send thanks to him for the just opinion he entertains 
of them ; and the rest, ashamed to be outdone, assure 
him, that they are as ready to follow where he pleases 
to lead them, as any other part of the army. 

STEELE. 

3 See duke of Buckingham's Rehearsal, Act I. 
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N°7. TUESDAY, APRIL 26, 1709. 

Sukquid aguni I 



tiostri est farrago libelli, 

JUV.S»U.85,8& 

Whatever good is done, whatever ill— 
By human kind, shall this collection fill. 

4 It is so just an observation, that mocking is catch- 
ing, that I am become an unhappy instance of it, and 
am (in the same manner that I have represented Mr. 
Partridge 1 ) myself a dying man, in comparison of 
the vigour with which I first set out in the world. 
Had it been otherwise, you may be sure I would not 
have pretended to have given for news, as I did last 
Saturday, a diary of the siege of Troy. But man is 
a creature very inconsistent with himself. The great- 
est heroes are sometimes fearful ; the sprightliest wits 
at some hours dull ; and the greatest politicians on 
some occasions whimsical. But I shall not pretend to 
palliate or excuse the matter ; for I find by. a calcula- 
tion of my own nativity, that I cannot hold out with 
any tolerable wit longer than two minutes after 
twelve of the clock at night, between the eighteenth 
and nineteenth of the next month : for which space 

1 See N° 1, 11, 35, and 44. Mr. Granger tells us, that 
John Partridge, the almanack maker, was a shoemaker in ' 
Covent-garden in 1680, yet styled himself physician to his 
majesty in 1682. But though he was one of the sworn phy- 
sicians, he never attended the court, nor received any 
salary. Biog. Hist, of England, 4to. 1769. vol. ii. p. 322, 
and 379. 
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of time you may still expect to hear from me, but no 
longer; except you mil transmit to me the occurren- 
ces you meet with relating to your amours, or any 
other subject within the rules by which I have pro- 
posed to walk. If any gentleman or lady sends to 
Isaac Bickerstaff, esq; at Mr. Morphew's, near Sta- 
tioners-hall, by the penny-post, the grief or joy of 
their soul, what they think fit of the matter shall be 
related in colours as much to their advantage, as those 
in which Gervas a has drawn the agreeable Chloe. 
But since, without such assistance, I frankly confess, 
and am sensible, that I have not a month's wit more, 
I think I ought, while I am in my sound health and 
senses, to make my will and testament ; which I do in 
manner and form following : 

' Imprimis, I give to the stock-jobbers about the 
Exchange of London, as a security for the trusts daily 
reposed in them, all my real estate ; which I do hereby 
vest in the said body of worthy citizens for ever. 

' Item, Forasmuch as it is very hard to keep land 
in repair without ready cash, I do, out of my personal 
estate, bestow the bear-skin 3 , which I have frequently 
lent to several societies about this town, to supply 

a Jervas. See N° 4, note. 

3 Stock-jobbers, who contract for a future transfer of 
stock which they do not, and are not likely to possess, are 
called bears (i. e. sellers of bear-skins); and those who con- 
tract to buy such stock are denominated bulls. It is not 
understood that, when the time comes, the real stock con- 
traded for shall be transferred; all the money that then 
actually passes between the bull and the bear is the difference 
between the price of that stock, as it really stands in the 
market, and the price previously agreed upon by the spe- 
culative buyer and seller. — See N° 38. and, for a full illus- 
tration of these terms, Mortimer's " Every Man his own 
Broker." 
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their necessities; I say, I give also the said bear* 
skin, as an immediate fund to the said citizens for 
ever. 

' Item, I do hereby appoint a certain number of 
the said citizens to take all the custom-house or cus- 
tomary oaths concerning all goods imported by the 
whole city ; strictly directing, that some select mem* 
bers, and not the whole number of a body corporate, 
should be perjured. 

' Item, I forbid all n s and persons of q ty 

to watch bargains near and about the Exchange, to 
the diminution and wrong of the said stock-jobbers. 

' Thus far, in as brief and intelligible a manner as 
any will can appear, until it is explained by the learn* 
ed, I have disposed of my real and personal estate : 
but as I am an adept, I have by birth an equal right 
to give also an indefeasible title to my endowments 
and qualifications, which I do in the following 
manner. 

' Item, I give my chastity to all virgins who have 
withstood their market. 

' Item, I give my courage among all who are ashamed 
of their distressed friends, all sneakers in assemblies, 
and men who shew valour in common conversation. 

< Item, I give my wit (as rich men give to the rich) 
among such as think they have enough already. And 
in case they shall not accept of the legacy, I give it to 
Bentivolio 4 to defend his works, from time to time, 
as he shall think fit to publish them. 

4 Dr. Richard Bentley, who was bornat Wakefield, in York* 
shire, Jan. 1661, and died in July 1742. This Item refers 
to the famous controversy between the Doctor and Mr. 
Boyle, concerning the genuineness of the Epistles of Pha- 
laris. See Biographia Britannica, art. Bentley. 
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' Item, I bestow my learning upon the honorary 
members s of the Royal Society. 

* Now for the disposal of this body. 

* As these eyes must one day cease to gaze on 
Teraminta 6 , and this heart shall one day pant no more 
for her indignation : that is to say, since this body 
must be earth ; I shall commit it to the dust in a man* 
ner suitable to my character. Therefore, as there 
are those who dispute, whether there is any such real 
person as Isaac Bickerstaff or not ; I shall excuse all 
persons who appear what they really are, from com* 
tng to my funeral. But all those who are, in their 
way of life, persona 7 , as the Latins have it, persons 
assumed, and who appear what they really are not, 
are hereby invited to that solemnity. 

* The body shall be carried by six watchmen, who 
are never seen in the day. 

' Item, The pall shall be held up by the six most 
known pretenders to honesty, wealth, and power, who 
are not possessed of any of them. The two first, a 
half-lawyer, and a 'complete justice. The two next, 
a chymist and a projector. The third couple, a trea- 
sury-solicitor, and a small courtier. 

* To make my funeral (what that solemnity, when 
done to common men, really is in itself) a very farce ; 
and since all mourners are mere -actors on these occa- 
sions, I shall desire those who are professedly such to 
attend mine. I humbly, therefore, beseech Mrs; 

» Of this society there are no honorary members strictly 
so called; bat the title may without impropriety be applied 
to such members as are admitted on account of their rank, 
or in acknowledgment of some present, &c. 

« SeeN°45. 

? Masks j as in Lucretius, Eripiiur persona, manet res .* 
the mask pluck'd off, the real thing appears. 
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Barry to act once more, and be my widow. When 
she swoons away at the church-porch, I appoint the 
merry Sir John Falstaff, and the gay Sir Harry Wild- 
air, to support her 8 . I desire Mr. Pinkethman to 
follow in the habit of a cardinal, and Mr. Bullock 9 
in that of a privy-counsellor. To make up the rest 
of the appearance, I desire all the ladies from the 
balconies to weep with Mrs. Barry, as they hope to 
be wives and widows themselves. I invite all, who 
have nothing else to do, to accept of gloves and 
scarves. 

' Thus, with the great Charles V. of Spain, I re- 
sign the glories of this transitory world: Yet at the 
same time^ to shew you my indifference, and that my 
desires are not too much fixed upon any thing, I own 
to you, I am as willing to stay as to go : therefore 
leave it in the choice of my gentle readers, whether 
I shall hear from them, or they hear no more from 
me/ 

White's Chocolate-house, /Lpril 25. 

Easter day being a time when you cannot well 
meet with any but humble adventures ; and there 
being such a thing as low gallantry, as well as low 
comedy, colonel Ramble I0 and myself went early this 

• See N° 188. 

9 Christopher Bullock, who was a dramatic writer, as 
well as a low comedian. 

10 Perhaps colonel Brett j who, as Pope says, was one of 
the chief companions of Addison and Steele. — In or about 
the year 1697, Anne countess of Macclesfield, having de- 
clared herself with child by the earl Rivers, was divorced 
from her husband, and, being left at liberty to make ano- 
ther choice, she was soon after married to colonel Brett. 
Johnson's lives of the Poets, vol* ii. p. 282, 283. 8vo edit. 
1801. 
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morning into the fields, which were strewed with 
shepherds and shepherdesses, but indeed of a different 
turn from the simplicity of those of Arcadia". Every 
hedge was conscious of more than what the represen- 
tations of enamoured swains admit of. While we 
were surveying the crowd around us, we saw at a dis- 
tance a company coming towards Pancras-church ; 
but though there was not much disorder, we thought 
we saw the figure of a man stuck through with a 
sword, and at every step ready to fall, if a woman by 
his side had not supported him ; the rest followed two 
and two. When we came nearer this appearance, 
who should it be but monsieur Guardeloop, mine 
and Ramble's French taylor, attended by others, lead- 
ing one of madam Depingle's " maids to the church, 
in order to their espousals. It was his sword tucked 
so high above his waist, and the circumflex which per- 
sons of his profession take in their walking, that made 
him appear at a distance wounded and falling. But, 
the morning being rainy, methought the march to 
this wedding was but too lively a picture of wedlock 
itself. They seemed both to have a month's mind to 
make the best of their way single ; yet both togged 
arm in arm : and when they were in a dirty way, he 
was but deeper in the mire, by endeavouring to pull 
out his companion, and yet without helping her. The 
bridegroom's feathers in his hat all drooped ; one of 
his shoes had lost an heel. In short, he was in his 
whole person and dress so extremely soused, that 
there did not appear one inch or single thread about 
him unmarried I3 . Pardon me, that the melancholy 

11 The title of a romance, by the countess of Pembroke. 

" See N° 34. 

l * A lame pun on the word un-mar-i ed and un-mr-ried. 
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object still dwells upon me so far, as to reduce me to 
punning. However, we attended them to the chapel, 
where we stayed to hear the irrevocable words pro- 
nounced upon our old servant, and made the best of 
our way to town. I took a resolution to forbear all 
married persons, or any in danger of being such, for 
four and twenty hours at least ; therefore dressed, and 
went to visit Florimel, the vainest thing in town, 
where I knew would drop in colonel Picket, just come 
from the camp, her professed admirer. He is of that 
order of men who have much honour and merit, but 
withal a coxcomb ; the other of that set of females, 
who has innocence and wit, but the first of coquets. 
It is easy to believe, these must be admirers of each 
other. She says, the colonel rides the best of any 
man in England : the colonel says, she talks the best 
of any woman. At the same time he understands 
wit just as she does horsemanship. You are to know, 
these extraordinary persons see each other daily: and 
they themselves, as well as the town, think it will be 
a match: but it can never happen that they can come 
to the point ; for, instead' of addressing to each other, 
they spend their whole time in reports of them- 
selves; he is satisfied if he can convince her he is a 
fine gentleman, and a man of consequence; and she 
in appearing to him an accomplished lady and a wit, 
without further design. Thus he tells her of his man- 
ner of posting his men at such a pass, with the num- 
bers he commanded on that detachment: she tells 
him how she was dressed on such a day at court, and 
what offers were made her the week following. She 
seems to hear the repetition of his men's names with 
admiration, and waits only to answer him with as 
fa^se a muster of lovers. They talk to each other, not 
to be informed, but approved. Thus they are so 
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like, that they are to be ever distant, and the parallel 
lines may run together for ever, but never meet. 

Wilts Coffee-house, April 25. 

This evening the comedy, called Epsom Wells * 4 , 
was acted for the benefit of Mr. Bullock, who, though 
he is a person of much wit and ingenuity, has a pecu- 
liar talent of looking like a fool, and therefore is ex- 
cellently well qualified for the part of Bisket in this 
play. I cannot indeed sufficiently admire his way of 
bearing a beating, as he does in this drama, and that 
with such a natural air and propriety of folly, that 
one cannot help wishing the whip in one's own hand ; 
so richly does he seem to deserve his chastisement. 
Skilful actors think it a very peculiar happiness to 
play in a scene with such as top their parts. There- 
fore I cannot but say, when the judgment of any 
good author directs him to write a beating for Mr. 
Bullock from Mr. William Pinkethman, or for Mr. 

"4 By Shadwell, afterwards poet-laureat to K. William 
III., succeeding Dry den. This was a great mortification to 
the latter, who immediately conceived an antipathy to Shad- 
well, of which he has given proof in his bitterest satire call- 
ed Mac-Fleckno, where he says, 

" Others to some faint meaning make pretence, 
" But Shadwell never deviates into sense." 

Yet all we learn hence is, that a satirist never pays the 
least regard to truth when it interferes with the gratifi- 
cation of resentment or spleen j for nothing can be more 
false than the idea which these lines are intended to convey. 
Many of Shadwejl's comedies are very good, have fine 
strokes of humour in them, and abound in original charac. 
ten, strongly marked and well sustained.— He died sudden, 
ly in 1692, aged 52. 
VOL. I. JE 
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William Pinkethman from Mr. Bullock, those excel- 
lent players seem to be in the most shining circum- 
stances, and please me more, but with a different sort 
of delight, than that which I receive from those grave 
scenes of Brutus and Cassius, or Antony and Venti- 
dius. The whole comedy is very just, and the low 
part of human life represented with much humour and 
wit. 

St, Jamefs Coffee-house, April 25. 

We are advised from Vienna, by letters of the 
twentieth instant, that the emperor hath lately added 
twenty new members to his council of state, but they 
have not yet taken their places at the board. General 
Thaun is returned from Baden, his health being so 
well re-established by the baths of that place, that he 
designs to set out next week for Turin, to his command 
of the imperial troops in the service of the duke of 
Savoy. His imperial majesty has advanced his bro- 
ther, count Henry Thaun, to be a brigadier, and a 
counsellor of the Aulic council of war. These letters 
import, that king Stanislaus and the Swedish general 
Crassau, are directing their march to the Nieper, to 
join the king of Sweden's army in Ukrania: that the 
states of Austria have furnished marshal Heister with 
a considerable sum of money, to enable him to push 
on the war vigorously in Hungary, where all things 
as yet are in perfect tranquillity : and that general 
Thungen has been very importunate for a speedy re- 
inforcement of the forces on the Upper Rhine, repre- 
senting at the same time what miseries the inhabitants 
must necessarily undergo, if the designs of France 
on those parts be not speedily and effectually pre- 
vented. 
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Letters from Rome, dated the thirteenth instant, 
say, that on the preceding Sunday his holiness was 
carried in an open chair from St. Peter's to St. Mary's, 
attended by the sacred college, in cavalcade; and, 
after mass, distributed several dowries for the mar- 
riage of poor and distressed virgins. The proceed- 
ings of that court are very dilatory concerning the 
recognition of king Charles, notwithstanding the 
pressing instance of the marquis de Prie, who has de- 
clared, that if this affair be not wholly concluded by 
the fifteenth instant, he will retire from that court, 
and order the imperial troops to return into the eccle- 
siastical state. On the other hand, the duke of Anjou's 
minister has, in the name of his master, demanded of 
his holiness to explain himself on that affair ; which, 
it is said, will be finally determined in a consistory 
to be held on Monday next ; the duke d'Uzeda de- 
signing to delay his departure until he sees the issue. 
These letters also say, that the court was mightily 
alarmed at the news which they received by an ex- 
press from Ferrara, that general Boneval, who com- 
mands in Comacchio, had sent circular letters to 
the inhabitants of St. Alberto, Longastrino, Fillo, and 
other adjacent parts, enjoining them to come and 
swear fealty to the emperor, and receive new inves- 
titures of their fiefs from his hands. Letters from 
other parts of Italy say, that the king of Denmark 
continues at Lucca; that four English and Dutch men 
of war were seen off Oneglia, bound for Final, in order 
to transport the troops designed for Barcelona; and 
that her majesty's ship the Colchester arrived at Leg- 
horn the fourth instant from Port-Mahon, with ad- 
vice, that major general Stanhope designed to depart 
from thence the first instant with six or seven thou- 
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sand men, to attempt the relief of the castle of 
Alicant. 

Our last advices from Berlin, bearing date the 
twenty-seventh instant, import, that the king was 
gone to Llnum, and the queen to Mecklenburgh; but 
that their majesties designed to return the next week 
to Oranienburg, where a great chase of wild beasts 
was prepared for their diversion, and from thence 
they intend to proceed together to Potsdam ; that the 
prince royal was set out for Brabant, but intended to 
make some short stay at Hanover. These letters 
also inform us, that they are advised from Obory, 
that the king of Sweden, being on his march towards 
Holki, met general Renne with a detachment of Mus- 
covites, who, placing some regiments in ambuscade, 
attacked the Swedes in their rear, and, putting them 
to flight, killed two thousand men, the king himself 
having his horse shot under him. 

We hear from Copenhagen, that, the ice being 
broke, the Sound is again open for the ships; and 
that they hoped his majesty would return sooner than 
they at first expected. 

Letters from the Hague, dated May the fourth, 
N. S. say, that an express arrived there on the first, 
from prince Eugene to his grace the duke of Marl- 
borough. The States are advised, that the auxiliaries 
of Saxony were arrived on the frontiers of the United 
Provinces; as also, that the two regiments of Wolfen- 
buttel, and four thousand troops from Wirtemberg, 
who are to serve in Flanders, are in full march thither. 
Letters from Flanders say, that the great convoy of 
ammunition and provisions, which set out from Ghent 
for Lisle, was safely arrived at Courtray. We hear 
from Paris, that the king has ordered the militia on 
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the coasts of Normandy and Bretagne to be in readi- 
ness to march; and that the court was in apprehen- 
sion of a descent, to animate the people to rise in the 
midst of their present hardships. 

They write from Spain, that the pope's nuncio left 
Madrid the tenth of April, in order to go to Bay- 
onne; that the marquis de Bay was atBadajos, to 
observe the motions of the Portugueze; and that the 
count d'Estain, with a body of five thousand men, 
was on his march to attack Gironne. The duke of 
Anjou has deposed the bishop of Lerida, as being a 
favourer of the interest of king Charles, and has sum- 
moned a convocation at Madrid, composed of the 
archbishops, bishops, and states of that kingdom, 
wherein he hopes they will come to a resolution to 
send for no more bulls to Rome. 

STEELE. 



N°8. THURSDAY, APRIL 28, 1709. 

Swapiid agunt homines 

nostri est farrago Ubelli. 

JUV.Sati.85,86. 

Whatever good is done, whatever ill— 
By human kind, shall this collection fill. 

White's Chocolate-house, April 26. 

The play of the London Cuckolds ■ was acted this 
evening before a suitable audience, who were ex- 
tremely well diverted with that heap of vice and absur- 

* An immoral and patch-work comedy, by Edward Ra- 
venscroft, 4to. 1682. It used to be acted frequently, espe- 
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dity. The indignation which Eugenio, who is a 
gentleman of a just taste, has upon occasion of see* 
ing human nature fall so low in its delights, made 
him, I thought, expatiate upon the mention of this 
play Tery agreeably. * Of all men living/ said he, 
'I pity players (who must be men of good under- 
standing, to be capable of being such) that they are 
obliged to repeat and assume proper gestures for re- 
presenting things of which their reason must be 
ashamed, and which they must disdain their audience 
for approving. The amendment of these low grati- 
fications is only to be made by people of condition, 
by encouraging the representation of the noble cha- 
racters drawn by Shakspeare and others, from whence 
it is impossible to return without strong impressions 
of honour and humanity. On these occasions, dis- 
tress is laid before us with all its causes and conse- 
quences, and our resentment placed according to the 
merit of the persons afflicted. Were dramas of this 
nature more acceptable to the taste of the town, men 
who have genius would bend their studies to excel in 
them. How forcible an effect this would have on 
our minds, one needs no more than to observe how 
strongly we are touched by mere pictures. Who can 
see Le Bran's a picture of the battle of Porus, without 
entering into the character of that fierce gallant man 3 , 

cially upon lord mayor's day, in contempt, and to the dis- 
grace of the city ; but has been wholly withdrawn from the 
stage about 30 years. 

• Charles Le Bran, bom at Paris 1619, died 1690. 

3 An Indian king, defeated and put to death in an inhu- 
man manner by Alexander the Great. The story of Porus 
will be found in Quintus Curtius, 1. viii. c. 12. and 14. The 
picture, in the late Freneh king's cabinet, is 16 feet high, 
and 39 feet 5 inches long. 
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and being accordingly spurred to an emulation of his 
constancy and courage? Wheahe is falling with his 
wound, the features are at the same time very terrible 
and languishing ; and there is such a stern faintness 
diffused through all his look, as is apt to move a kind 
of honor, as well as pity, in the beholder. This, I 
say, is an effect wrought by mere lights and shades : 
consider also a representation made by words only, 
as in an account given by a good writer: Catiline in 
Sallust 4 makes just such a figure as Porus by Le Brum 
It is said of him, Catittna vero longe a mis inter ho$- 
Hum cadavera repertus est: pauluhm etiam spirant, fe» 
rocitatemque animi, quam vims habuerat, in vultu re* 
tinens. " Catiline was found killed, far from his own 
men, among the dead bodies of the enemy: he seem* 
ed still to breathe, and still retained in his nice the 
same fierceness he had when he was living." Yon have 
in that one sentence a lively impression of his whole 
life and actions. What I would insinuate from all 
this is, that if the painter and the historian can do 
thus much in colours and language, what may not 
be performed by an excellent poet, when the cha- 
racter he draws is presented by the person, the man- 
ner, the look, and the motion, of an accomplished 
player? If a thing painted or related can irresistibly 
enter our hearts, what may not be brought to pass by 
seeing generous things performed before our eyes ?* 
Eugenio ended his discourse, by recommending the 
apt use of a theatre, as the most agreeable and easy 
method of making a polite and moral gentry; which 
would end in rendering the rest of the people regu- 
lar in their behaviour, and ambitious of laudable un- 
dertakings. 

4 Hist. Bell. Catilin. cap. 61. 
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St. James's Coffee-house, April 27. 

Letters from Naples of the ninth instant, N. S. 
advise, that cardinal Grimani had ordered the regi- 
ment commanded by general Pate to march towards 
Final, in order to embark for Catalonia; whither also 
a thousand horse are to be transported from Sardinia, 
besides the troops which come from the Milanese. 
An English man of war has taken two prizes, one a 
vessel of Malta, the other of Genoa, both laden with 
goods of the enemy. They write from Florence of 
the thirteenth, that his majesty of Denmark had re- 
ceived a courier from the Hague, with an account of 
some matters relating to the treaty of a peace; upon 
which he declared, that he thought it necessary to 
hasten to his own dominions. 

Letters from Switzerland inform us, that the effects 
of the great scarcity of corn in France were felt at 
Geneva; the magistrates of which city had appoint- 
ed deputies to treat with the cantons of Bern and 
Zurich, for leave to buy up such quantities of grain 
within their territories as should be thought neces- 
sary. The protestants of Tockenburg are still in 
arms about the convent of St. John, and have declar- 
ed, that they will not lay them down, till they shall 
have sufficient security, from the Roman catholics, 
of living unmolested in the exercise of their religion. 
In the mean time, the deputies of Bern and Tocken- 
burg have frequent conferences at Zurich with the 
regency of that canton, to find out methods for quiet- 
ing these disorders. 

Letters from the Hague, of the third of May, ad- 
vise, that the president Rouille, after his last con- 
ference with the deputies of the states, had retired to 
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Bodegrave, five miles distant from Worden, and ex- 
pected the return of a courier from France on the 
fourth, with new instructions. It is said, if his an* 
swer from the French court shall not prove satisfac- 
tory, he will be desired to withdraw out of these 
parts. In the mean time it is also reported, that his 
equipage, as an ambassador on this great occasion, is 
actually on the march towards him. They write 
from Flanders, that the great convoy of provisions, 
which set out from Ghent, is safely arrived at lisle. 
Those advices add, that the enemy had assembled 
near Tournay a considerable body of troops, drawn 
out of the neighbouring garrisons. Their high migh- 
tinesses having sent orders to their ministers at Ham- 
burgh and Dantzic, to engage the magistrates of 
those cities to forbid the sale of corn to the French, 
and to signify to them, that the Dutch merchants will 
buy up as much of that commodity as they can spare; 
the Hamburghers have accordingly contracted with 
the Dutch, and refused any commerce with the French 
on that occasion. 

From my own Apartment. 

After the lassitude of a day, spent in the strolling 
manner which is usual with men of pleasure in this 
town, and with a head full of a million of imperti- 
nencies, which had danced round it for ten hours to- 
gether, I came to my lodging, and hastened to bed. 
My valet de chambre knows my university trick of 
reading there ; and he, being a good scholar for a 
gentleman, ran over the names of Horace, Tibullus, 
Ovid, and others, to know which I would have. ' Bring 
Virgil/ said I ; ' and if- 1 fall asleep, take care of the 
candle/ I read the sixth book over with the most 
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exquisite delight, and had gone half through it a se- 
cond time, when the pleasing ideas of Elysian fields, 
deceased worthies walking in them, sincere lovers en- 
joying their languishment without pain, compassion 
for the unhappy spirits who had mis-spent their short 
day-light, and were exiled from the seats of bliss for 
ever; I say, I was deep again in my reading, when 
this mixture of images had taken place of all others 
in my imagination before, and lulled me into a dream, 
from which I am just awake, to my great disadvan- 
tage. The happy mansions of Elysium, by degrees, 
seemed to be wafted from me, and the very traces of 
my late waking thoughts began to fade away, when 
I was cast by a sudden whirlwind upon an island, en- 
compassed with a roaring and troubled sea, which 
shaked its very centre, and rocked its inhabitants as 
in a cradle. The islanders lay on their faces, with- 
out offering to look up, or hope for preservation ; all 
her harbours were crowded with mariners, and tall 
vessels of war lay in danger of being driven to pieces 
on her shores. ' Bless me !' said I, ' why have I lived 
in such a manner, that the convulsion of nature 
should be so terrible to me, when I. feel in myself 
that the better part of me is to survive it ? Oh ! may 
that be in happiness!' A sudden shriek, in which the 
whole people on their faces joined, interrupted my 
soliloquy, and turned my eyes and attention to the 
object that had given us that sudden start, in the 
midst of an inconsolable and speechless affliction. 
Immediately the winds grew calm, the waves sub- 
sided, and the people stood up, turning their faces 
upon a magnificent pile in the midst of the island. 
There we beheld an hero of a comely and erect as- 
pect, but pale and languid, sitting under a canopy 
of state. By the faces and dumb sorrow of those who 
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attended, we thought him in the article of death. At 
a distance sat a lady, whose life seemed to hang upon 
the same thread with his : she kept her eyes fixed upon 
him, and seemed to smother ten thousand thousand 
nameless things, which urged her tenderness to clasp 
him in her arms: but her greatness of spirit overcame 
those sentiments, and gave her power to forbear dis- 
turbing his last moment; which immediately ap- 
proached 5 . The hero looked up with an air of neg- 
ligence, and satiety of being, rather than of pain to 
leave it ; and, leaning back his head, expired. 

When the heroine, who sat at a distance, saw his 
last instant come, she threw herself at his feet, and, 
kneeling, pressed his hand to her lips, in which pos- 
ture she continued under the agony of an unutterable 
sorrow, until conducted from our sight by her atten- 
dants. That commanding awe, which accompanies 
the grief of great minds, restrained the multitude 
while in her presence ; but as soon as she retired, they 
gave way to their distraction, and all the islanders 
called upon their deceased hero. To him, methought, 
they cried out, as to a guardian being; and I gather- 
ed from their broken accents, that it was he who had 
the empire over the ocean and its powers, by which 
he had long protected the island from shipwreck and 
invasion. They now give a loose to their moan, and 
think themselves exposed without hopes of human or 

s George prince of Denmark was married to the princess 
Anne, daughter of James duke of York, July 28, 1683, with 
whom he lived in perfect harmony till Oct. 21 , 1708, when 
he died at Kensington, after an indisposition of a few days.. 
He was lord high admiral of England. This dream is a 
figurative delineation of the state of England from the death 
of prince George to the conclusion of the negotiations at the 
Hague in 1709. 
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divine assistance. While the people ran wild, and 
expressed all the different forms of lamentation, me- 
thought a sable cloud overshadowed the whole land, 
and covered its inhabitants with darkness: no glimpse 
of light appeared, except one ray from heaven upon 
the place in which the heroine now secluded herself 
from the world, with her eyes fixed on those abodes 
to which her consort was ascended 6 . Methought a 
long period of time had passed away in mourning 
and in darkness, when a twilight began by degrees to 
enlighten the hemisphere; and, looking round me, 
I saw a boat rowed towards the shore, in which sat a 
personage adorned with warlike trophies, bearing on 
his left arm a shield, on which was engraven the 
image of Victory, and in his right hand a branch of 
olive. His visage was at once so winning and so 
awful, that the shield and the olive seemed equally 
suitable to his genius. 

When this illustrious person 7 touched on the shore, 
he was received by the acclamations of the people, 
and followed to the palace of the heroine. No plea- 
sure in the glory of her arms, (or the acclamations of 
her applauding subjects,) were ever capable to sus- 
pend her sorrow for one moment, till she saw the 
olive-branch in the hand of that auspicious messen- 
ger. At that sight, as heaven bestows its blessings on 
the wants and importunities of mortals, out of its na- 
tive bounty, and not to increase its own power or ho- 
nour, in compassion to the world, the celestial mour- 

6 Queen Anne mourned so long on this occasion that the 
' manufacturers respectfully remonstrated, and ultimately 

obtained a law for limiting the duration of public mourn- 
ings. 

7 It was about this time that the duke of Marlborough 
returned from Holland, with the prelim Wanes of peace. 
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ner was then first seen to turn her regard to things 
below ; and, taking the branch out of the warrior's 
hand, looked at it with much satisfaction, and spoke 
of the blessings of peace, with a voice and accent, 
such as that in which guardian spirits whisper to dy- 
ing penitents assurances of happiness. The air was 
hushed, the multitude attentive, and all nature in a 
pause while she was speaking. But as soon as the 
messenger of peace had made some low reply, in 
which, methought, I heard the word Iberia, the he- 
roine, assuming a more severe air, but such as spoke 
resolution without rage, returned him the olive, and 
again veiled her face. Loud cries and clashing of 
arms immediately followed, which forced me from 
my charming vision, and drove me back to these 
mansions of care and sorrow. 

%* Mr. Bickerstqff thanks Mr. Quarterstaff for 
kis kind and instructive letter dated the 26th instant* 

STEELE. 
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N°9, SATURDAY, APRIL 30, 1709 w 

Sukquid agunt homines— 

nottri est farrago UbeUi* 

JUV. Sat. i. 85, 86. 

Whatever good is done, whatever ill— 
By human kind, shall this collection fill. 

WiWs Coffee-house, April 28. 

This evening we were entertained with The Old 
Bachelor 1 , a comedy of deserved reputation. In the 
character which gives name to the play, there is- ex- 
cellently represented the reluctance of a battered de- 
bauchee to come into the trammels of order and de- 
cency: he neither languishes nor burns, but frets for 
love. The gentlemen of more regular behaviour are 
drawn with much spirit and wit, and the drama in- 
troduced by the dialogue of the first scene with un- 
common, yet natural conversation. The part of 
Fondlewife is a lively image of the unseasonable fond- 
ness of age and impotence. But instead of such agree- 
able works as these, the town has for half an age been 
tormented with insects called 'Easy Writers,' whose 
abilities Mr. Wycherly one day described excel- 
lently well in one word: ' That,' says he, ( among 
these fellows is called easy writing, which any one 
may easily write/ Such janty scribblers are so justly 
laughed at for their sonnets on Phillis and Chloris, 
and fantastical descriptions in them, that an ingenious 
kinsman of mine, of the family of the Staffs, Mr. 

1 Congreve's first play. See N° 193. 
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Humphrey Wagstaff by name, has, to avoid their 
strain, run into a way perfectly new, and described 
things exactly as they happen: he never forms fields, 
or nymphs, or groves, where they are not; but makes 
the incidents just as they really appear. For an ex- 
ample of it; I stole out of his manuscript the follow- 
ing lines: they are a description of the morning, but 
of the morning in town; nay, of the morning at this 
end of the town, where my kinsman at present lodges. 

' Now hardly here and there an hackney-coach 
Appearing, show'd the ruddy morn's approach. 
Now Betty from her master's bed had flown, 
And softly stole to discompose her own. 
The slipshod 'prentice, from his master's door, 
Had parM the street, and sprinkled round the floor; 
Now Moll had whirl'd her mop with dextrous airs, 
Prepared to scrub the entry and the stairs. 
The youth with broomy stumps began to trace 
The kennel-edge, where wheels had worn the place. 
The small-coal man was heard with cadence deep, 
Till drown'd in shriller notes of chimney-sweep. 
Buns at his lordship's gates began to meet ; 
And brick-dust Moll had scream'd thro' half a street : 
The turnkey now his flock returning sees, 
Duly let out a' nights to steal for fees. 
The watchful bailiffs take their silent stands ; 
And school-boys lag with satchels in their hands. 9 

All that I apprehend is, that dear Numps a will 
be angry I have published these lines ; not that he 
has any reason to be ashamed of them, but for fear of 
those rogues, the bane to all excellent performances, 
the imitators. Therefore, beforehand, I bar all de- 

* Dean Swift. See Swift's Works, vol. vii, p. 57. Svo. 
edit. 1801. Tatter, N° 238. 
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scriptions of the evening ; as, a medley of verses sig- 
nifying grey peas are now cried warm ; that wenches 
now begin to amble round the passages of the play- 
houses: or of noon; as, that fine ladies and great 
beaux are just yawning out of their beds and windows 
in Pall-mall, and so forth. I forewarn also all per- 
sons from encouraging any draughts after my cousin ; 
and foretel any man who shall go about to imitate 
him, that he will be very insipid. The family-stock 
is embarked in this design, and we will not admit of 
counterfeits: Dr. Anderson 3 and his heirs enjoy his 
pills; Sir William Read 4 has the cure of eyes, and 
Monsieur Rosselli 5 only can cure the gout. We pre- 
tend to none of these things ; but to examine who and 
who are together, to tell any mistaken man he is not 
what he believes he is, to distinguish merit, and ex- 
pose false pretences t6 it, is a liberty our family has 
by law in them, from an intermarriage with a daugh- 
ter of Mr. Scoggin*, the famous droll of the last cen- 
tury. This right I design to make use of ; but will 
not encroach upon the above-mentioned adepts, or 
any other. At the same time, I shall take all the 

3 Anderson was a Scotch physician in the reigns of Charles 
I. and II. His pills are still in celebrity, and continue to 
be Tended near the New Church in the Strand. 

4 ' Henley would fain engage me to go with Steele and 
Rowe, fee. to an invitation at Sir William Read's. Surely 
you have heard of him. He has been a mountebank, and 
is the queen's oculist; he makes admirable punch, aud 
treats you in gold vessels. But I am engaged, and won't 
go; neither indeed am I fond of the jaunt.' Swift's Works, 
vol. xv. p. 18. 8vo. edit. 1801. See Spec. N° 472. 

s Rosselli, sufficiently known from the romance of his 
life, written by himself. 
* A buffoon in the reign of K. James I. 
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privileges I may, as an Englishman, and will lay hold 
of the late act of naturalization to introduce what I 
shall think fit from France. The use of that law 
may, I hope, be extended to people the polite world 
with new characters, as well as the kingdom itself 
with new subjects. Therefore an author of that na- 
tion, called La Bruyere, I shall make bold with on 
such occasions. The last person I read of in that 
writer was lord Timon 7 . 'Timon/ says my author, 
' is the most generous of all men; but is so hur- 
ried away with that strong impulse of bestowing, 
that he confers benefits without distinction, and is 
munificent without laying obligations. For all the 
unworthy, who receive from him, have so little sense 
of this noble infirmity, that they look upon them- 
selves rather as partners in a spoil, than partakers of 
a bounty. The other day, coming into Paris, I met 
Timon going out on horseback, attended only by one 
servant. It struck me with a sudden damp, to see a 
man of so excellent a disposition, and who understood 
making a figure so well, so much shortened in his re- 
tinue. But, passing by his house, I saw his great 
coach break to pieces before his door, and by a strange 
inchantment immediately turned into many different 
vehicles. The first was a very pretty chariot, into 
which stepped his lordship's secretary. The second 
was hung a little heavier ; into that strutted the fat 
steward. In an instant followed a chaise, which was 
entered by the butler. The rest of the body and 
wheels were forthwith changed into go-carts, and run 

7 In the character of Lord Timon, Steele has been thought 
to have alluded to the duke of Ormond, whose domestics 
enriched themselves at the expence of their master. The 
character, however, had, as he thought, a striking resem- 
blance to his own. See Guard. N° 53, 

VOL. I. F 
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away with by the nurses and brats of the rest of the 
family. What makes these misfortunes in the affairs 
of Timon the more astonishing is, that he has better 
understanding than those who cheat him; so that a 
man knows not which more to wonder at, the indif- 
ference of the master, or the impudence of the ser- 
vant.* 

Whites Chocolate-house, April 29. 

It is a matter of much speculation among the beaux 
and oglers, what it is that can have made so sudden a 
change, as has been of late observed, in the whole 
behaviour of Pastorella, who never sat still a moment 
until she was eighteen, which she has now exceeded 
by two months. Her aunt, who has the care of her, 
has not been always so rigid as she is at this present 
date; but has so good a sense of the frailty of woman, 
and falsehood of man, that she resolved on all manner 
of methods to keep Pastorella, if possible, in safety, 
against herself and all her admirers. At the same 
time the good lady knew, by long experience, that a 
gay inclination, curbed too rashly, would but run to 
the greater excesses for that restraint; she therefore 
intended to watch her, and take some opportunity of 
engaging her insensibly in her own interests, without 
the anguish of an admonition. You are to know 
then, that miss, with all her flirting and ogling, had 
also naturally a strong curiosity in her, and was the 
greatest eaves-dropper breathing. Parisatis (for so her 
prudent aunt is called) observed this humour, and re- 
tires one day to her closet, into which she knew Pas- 
torella would peep, and listen to know how she was 
employed. It happened accordingly ; and the young 
lady saw her good governante on her knees, and, after 
a mental behaviour, break into these words, 'As for 
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the dear child committed to my care, let her sobriety 
of carriage, and severity of behaviour, be such as may 
make that noble lord who is taken with her beauty, 
turn his designs to such as are honourable.' Here 
Parisatis heard her niece nestle closer to the key-hole: 
she then goes on; 'Make her the joyful mother of a 
numerous and wealthy offspring; and let her carriage 
be such, as may make this noble youth expect the 
blessings of an happy marriage, from the singularity 
of her life, in this loose and censorious age.' Miss, 
having heard enough, sneaks off for fear of discovery, 
and immediately at her glass alters the setting of her 
head; then pulls up her tucker, and forms herself into 
the exact manner of Iindamira : in a word, becomes 
a sincere convert to every thing that is commendable 
in a fine young lady; and two or three such matches, 
as her aunt feigned in her devotions, are at this day 
in her choice. This is the history and original cause 
of Pastorella's conversion from coquetry. The pru- 
dence in the management of this young lady's tern 
per, and good judgment of it, is hardly to be ex- 
ceeded. I scarce remember a greater instance of for- 
bearance of the usual peevish way with which the 
aged treat the young than this, except that of our fa- 
mous Nov 8 , whose 'good-nature went so far, as to 
make him put off his admonitions to his son, even 
until after his death ; and did not give him his thoughts 
of him, until he came to read that memorable pas- 
sage in his will: ' All the rest of my estate,' says he, 
' I leave to my son Edward (who is executor to this 
my will), to be squandered as he shall think fit: I leave 
it him for that purpose, and hope no better from him.' 

8 William Noy, attorney general in 1691. His will is 
dated June 3, 1634, about a month or six weeks before his 
death. 
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A generous disdain, and reflection upon how little he 
deserved from so excellent a father, reformed the 
young man, and made Edward from an arrant rake 
become a fine gentleman 9 . 

St. James's Coffee-house, April 29. 

Letters from Portugal of the eighteenth instant, 
dated from Estremos, say, that on the sixth the earl 
of Gaiway arrived at that place, and had the satisfac- 
tion to see the quarters well furnished with all man- 
ner of provisions, and a quantity of bread sufficient 
for subsisting the troop9 for sixty days, besides bis- 
cuit for twenty-five days. The enemy give out, that 
they shall bring into the field fourteen regiments of 
horse, and twenty-four battalions. The troops in the 
service of Portugal will make up 14,000 foot, and 
4000 horse. On the day these letters were dispatch- 
ed, the earl of Gaiway received advice, that the mar- 
quis de Bay was preparing for some enterprize, by 
gathering his troops together on the frontiers. Where- 
upon his excellency resolved to go that same night to 
Villa Viciosa, to assemble the troops in that neigh- 
bourhood, in order to disappoint his designs. 

Yesterday in the evening captain Foxton, aid de- 
camp to major-general Cadogan, arrived here express 
from the duke of Marlborough. And this day a 
mail is come in with letters from Brussels of the sixtli 



9 The expedient (Wood tells us) did not operate an al- 
teration in his son, so altogether favourable $ for within two 
years Edward was slain in a duel by one captain Byron, 
who was pardoned for it. Athen. Oxon. edit. 1691. vol. i. 
.507. — The anagram of his name becomes "Imoylin Law;' 9 
and Noy was an indefatigable plodder in his profession. 
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of May, N. S. which advise, that the enemy had 
drawn together a body, consisting of 20,000 men, 
with a design, as was supposed, to intercept the great 
convoy on the march towards lisle, which was safely 
arrived at Menin and Courtray, in its way to that 
place, the French having retired without making any 
attempt. v 

We hear from the Hague, that a person of the first 
quality is arrived in the Low Countries from France* 
in order to be a plenipotentiary in the ensuing treaty 
of peace. 

Letters from France acknowledge, that monsieur 
Bernard has made no higher offers of satisfaction to. 
his creditors than of 351. per cent. 

These advices add, that the marshal Bouffiers, mon- 
sieur Torcy (who distinguished himself formerly, by 
advising the court of France to adhere to the treaty 
of partition), and monsieur d'Harcourt (who nego- 
tiated with cardinal Portocarrero for the succession of 
the crown of Spain in the house of Bourbon) are all 
three joined in a commission for a treaty of peace. 
The marshal is come to Ghent: the other two are ar- 
rived at the Hague. 

It is confidently reported here, that the right ho- 
nourable the lord Townshend is to go with his grace 
the duke of Marlborough into Holland. 

*^* Mr.Bickerstqffhas received- the epistles of Mrs. 
Rebecca Wagstaff, Timothy Pikestaff' and Wagstqff, 
which he will acknowledge farther as occasion shall serve. 

STEELE. 
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N°10. TUESDAY, MAY S, 1709. 

Sttacqmd agunt famines— 

nostri est farrago libefli. 

JUV. Sat i. 85, 86. 

Whatever good is done, whatever 111— — 
By human kind, shall this collection fill. 

BY MBS. JENNY DISTAFF ', HALF-SISTER TO MR. 
BICKERSTAFF. 

From my own Apartment, May 1. 

My brother Isaac, having a sudden occasion to go 
out of town, ordered me to take upon me the dispatch 
of the next advices from home, with liberty to speak; 
in my own way ; not doubting the allowances which 
would be given to a writer of my sex. You may be 
sure I undertook it with much satisfaction: and I con* 

1 We find Miss, a contraction of Mistress, in Miege's 
French Dictionary, 1688 ; but in 1709 the appellation of 
miss seems to have been given only to girls not yet in their 
teens, or to loose young women. In N° 9, the giddy Pasto* 
rella is styled miss ; but here it is Mrs. Jenny Distaff, and 
she was only turned of twenty, as we find N° 33. A young 
lady of nineteen is called mistress in Spec. N° 534. i. e. in 
1712. Shakspeare distinguishes maidens from their mothers, 
by adding the christian names j * mistress Ann Page,' anno 
1601. See more N° 13, note.— At what time the term miss 
first began to be used as the only appellative to unmarried 
ladies, it is not easy to ascertain. But from a passage in the 
UniversaLSpectator of July 1, 1738, it may be supposed to 
have been then of recent introduction. 
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fess, I am not a little pleased with the opportunity of 
running over all the papers in his closet, which he 
has left open for my use on this occasion. The first 
that I lay my hands on, is a treatise concerning ' the 
Empire of Beauty/ and the effects it has had, in all na- 
tions of the world, upon the public and private ac- 
tions of men; with an appendix, which he calls, 
' The Bachelor's Scheme for governing his Wife.' The 
first thing he makes this gentleman propose, is, that 
she shall be no woman ; for. she is to have an aversion 
to balls, to operas, to visits : she is to think his com- 
pany sufficient to fill up all the hours of life with great 
satisfaction ; she is never to believe any other man 
wise, learned, or valiant; or at least, but in a second 
degree. In the next place, he intends she shall be a 
cuckold ; but expects, that he himself must live in 
perfect security from that terror. He dwells a great 
while on instructions for her discreet behaviour, in 
case of his falsehood. I have not patience with these 
unreasonable expectations, therefore turn back to the 
treatise itself. Here indeed my brother deduces all 
the revolutions among men from the passion of love ; 
and in his preface answers that usual observation 
against us, ' that there is no quarrel without a woman 
in it,' with a gallant assertion, that 'there is nothing 
else worth quarrelling for/ My brother is of a com- 
plexion truly amorous; all his thoughts and actions 
carry in them a tincture of that obliging inclination ; 
and this turn has opened his eyes to see that we are 
not the inconsiderable creatures which unlucky pre- 
tenders to our favour would insinuate. He observes, 
that no man begins to make any tolerable figure, until 
he sets out with the hopes of pleasing some one of us. 
No sooner he takes that in hand, but he pleases every 
one else by the bye. It has an immediate effect upon 
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his behaviour. There is col. Ranter, who never spoke 
without an oath, until he saw the lady Betty Modish ; 
now, never gives his man an order, but it is, * Pray, 
Tom, do it* The drawers where he drinks live in 
perfect happiness. He asked Will at the George the 
other day, how he did? Where he used to say, ' Damn 
it, it is so; 9 he now 'believes there is some mistake; 
he must confess, he is of another opinion; but how- 
ever he will not insist V 

Every temper, except downright insipid, is to be 
animated and softened by the influence of beauty : 
but of this untractable sort is a lifeless handsome fel- 
low that visits us, whom I have dressed at this twelve- 
month ; but he is as insensible of all the arts I use, as 
if he conversed all that time with his nurse. He out- 
does our whole sex in all the faults our enemies im- 
pute to us; he has brought laziness into an opinion, 
and makes his indolence his philosophy: insomuch 
that no longer ago than yesterday in the evening he 
gave me this account of himself: ' I am, madam, 
perfectly unmoved at all that passes among men, and 
seldom give myself the fatigue of going among them ; 
but when I do, I always appear the same thing to 
those whom I converse with. My hours of existence, 
or being awake, are from eleven in the morning to 
eleven at night; half of which I live to myself, in 
picking my teeth, washing my hands, paring my 
nails, and looking in the glass. The insignificancy 

2 This has been supposed an allusion to the celebrated 
Mrs. Oldfield and Brigadier-general -Churchill. Mrs. O. 
acted at this time the character of Lady Betty Modish in 
The Careless Husband, which the author (Cibber) acknow- 
ledges was not only written for her, but copied from her ; so 
that she was both the player and the original of the cha- 
racter. 
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of my manners to the rest of the world, makes the 
laughers call me a quidnunc, a phrase which I neither 
understand, nor shall ever enquire what they mean 
by it. The last of me each night is at St. James's 
coffee-house, where I converse, yet never fall into a 
dispute on any occasion ; but leave the understand- 
ing I have, passive of all that goes through it, without 
entering into the business of life. And thus, madam, 
have I arrived by laziness, to what others pretend to 
by philosophy, a perfect neglect of the world.' Sure, if 
our sex had the liberty of frequenting public houses and 
conversations, we should put these rivals of our faults 
and follies out of countenance. However, we shall 
soon have the pleasure of being acquainted with them 
one way or other; for my brother Isaac designs, for 
the use of our sex, to give the exact characters of all 
the chief politicians, who frequent any of the coffee- 
houses from St. James's to the Exchange; but designs 
to begin with that cluster of wise-heads, as they are 
found sitting every evening from the left side of the 
fire at the Smyrna, to the door. This will be of great 
service for us, and I have authority to promise an ex- 
act journal of their deliberations; the publication of 
which I am to be allowed for pin-money. In the mean 
time, I cast my eye upon a new book, which gave 
me more pleasing entertainment, being a sixth part 
of Miscellany Poems, published by Jacob Tonson 3 , 
which I find, by my brother's notes upon it, no way 
inferior to the other volumes. There is, it seems, in 
this, a collection of the best pastorals that have hi- 
therto appeared in England ; but among them none 
superior to that dialogue between Sylvia and Dorinda, 

3 Commonly called Drydeu's Collection. 
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written by one of my own sex 4 ; where all our little 
weaknesses are laid open in a manner more just, and 
with truer raillery, than ever man yet hit upon. 

' Only this I now discern, 
From the things thoud'st have me learn, 
That womankind's peculiar joys 
From past or present beauties rise.' 

But, to re-assume my first design, there cannot be 
a greater instance of the command of females, than 
in the prevailing charms of the heroine in the play 
which was acted this night, called, All for Love; 
or,'Tfae World Well Lost 5 . The enamoured Antony 
resigns glory and power to the force of the attractive 
Cleopatra, whose charms were the defence of her 
diadem against a people otherwise invincible. It is so 
natural for women to talk of themselves, that it is to 
be hoped, all my own sex at least will pardon me, 
that I could fell into no other discourse. If we have 
their favour, we give ourselves very little anxiety for 
the rest of our readers. I believe I see a sentence of 
Latin in my brother's day-book of wit, which seems 
applicable on this occasion, and in contempt of the 
critics, 

' — — • Tritlitiam et metus 
Tradam protervi* in mare Creiicum 
Forlare vent is. y 

H0R.1. Od.xxri.2. 

' No boding fears shall break my rest, - 
Nor anxious cares invade my breast; 
Puff them, ye wanton gales, away, 
And plunge them in the Cretan sea.' 
R. WYNNE. 

4 Mrs. Elizabeth Singer, afterwards Mrs. Rowe. 
* By Dryden, first acted in 1678. 
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But I am interrupted by a packet from Mr. Kid- 
ney, from St James's coffee-house, which I am oblig- 
ed to insert in the very style and words which Mr. 
Kidney uses in his letter. 

St. Jame£% Ctfet-houu, May 2. 

We are advised by letters from Bern, dated the first 
instant, N. S. that the duke of Berwick arrived at 
Lyons the twenty-fifth of the last month, and conti- 
nued his journey the next day to visit the passes of 
the mountains, and other posts in Dauphin* and Pro- 
vence. These letters also informed us, that the mise- 
ries of the people in France are heightened to that 
degree, that unless a peace be speedily concluded, 
half of that kingdom would perish for want of bread. 
On the twenty-fourth, the marshal de Thesse passed 
through Lyons, in his way to Versailles; and two bat- 
talions, which were marching from Alsace to rein- 
force the army of the duke of Berwick, passed also 
through that place. Those troops were to be follow- 
ed by six battalions more. 

Letters from Naples of the sixteenth of April say, 
that the marquis de Pile's son was arrived there, with 
instructions from his father, to signify to the viceroy 
the necessity his imperial majesty was under, of de- 
siring an aid from that kingdom, for carrying on the 
extraordinary expences of the war. On the four- 
teenth of the same month, they made a review of the 
Spanish troops in that garrison, and afterwards of the 
marines; one part of whom will embark with those 
designed for Barcelona, and the rest are to be sent 
on board the galleys appointed to convoy provisions 
to that place. 

We hear from Rome, by letters dated the twentieth 
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of April, that the count de Mellos, envoy from the 
king of Portugal, had made his public entry into that 
city with much state and magnificence. The pope 
has lately held two other consistories, wherein he 
made a promotion of two cardinals; but the acknow- 
ledgment of king Charles is still deferred. 

Letters from other parts of Italy advise us, that the 
doge of Venice continues dangerously ill : that the 
prince de Carignan, having relapsed into a violent 
fever, died the twenty-third of April, in his eightieth 
year. 

Advices from Vienna of the twenty-seventh of 
April import, that the archbishop of Saltzburg is 
dead, who is succeeded by count Harrach, formerly 
bishop of Vienna, and for these last three years coad- 
jutor to the said archbishop; and that prince Maxi- 
milian of Litchtenstein is likewise departed this life 
at his country seat called Cromaw in Moravia. These 
advices add, that the emperor has named count Zin- 
zendorf, count Goes, and monsieur Consbruck, for 
his plenipotentiaries in an ensuing treaty of peace ; 
and they hear from Hungary, that the Imperialists 
have had several successful skirmishes with the mal- 
contents. 

Letters from Paris, dated May the sixth, say, that 
the marshal de Thesse arrived there on the twenty- 
ninth of the last month, and that the chevalier de 
Beuil was sent thither by don Pedro Ronquillo with 
advice, that the confederate squadron appeared be- 
fore Alicant on the seventeenth, and, having for some 
time cannonaded the city, endeavoured to land some 
troops for the relief of the castle; but general Stan- 
hope, finding the passes well guarded, and the enter- 
prize dangerous, demanded to capitulate for the 
castle; which being granted him, the garrison; con- 
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sisting of 600 regular troops, marched out with their 
anus and baggage the day following; and being re- 
ceived on board, they immediately set sail for Barce- 
lona. These letters add, that the march of the French 
and Swiss regiments is further deferred for a few 
days; and that the duke of Noailles was just ready to 
set out for Roussillon, as well as the count de Bezons 
for Catalonia. 

The same advices say, bread was sold at Paris for 
sixpence a pound ; and that there was not half enough, 
even at that rate, to supply the necessities of the peo- 
ple, which reduced them to the utmost despair; that 
300 men had taken up arms, and, having plundered 
the market of the suburb of St. Germain, pressed 
down by the multitude the king's guards who oppos- 
ed them. Two of those mutineers were afterwards 
seized and condemned to death ; but four others went 
to the magistrate who pronounced that sentence, and 
told him, he must expect to answer with his own life 
for those of their comrades. All order and sense of 
government being thus lost among the enraged peo- 
ple; to keep up a show of authority, the captain of 
the guards, who saw all their insolence, pretended 
that he had represented to the king their deplorable 
condition, and had obtained their pardon. It is fur- 
ther reported, that the dauphin and duchess of Bur- 
gundy, as they went to the opera, were surrounded 
by crowds of people, who upbraided them with their 
neglect of the general calamity, in going to diver- 
sions, when the whole people were ready to perish 
for want of bread. Edicts are daily published to sup- 
press these riots ; and papers, with menaces against 
the government, as publicly thrown about. Among 
others, these words were dropped in a court of justice, 
* France wants a Ravilliac or a Jesuit to deliver her.' 
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Besides this universal distress, there is a contagious 
sickness, which, it is feared, will end in a pestilence. 
Letters from Bourdeaux bring accounts no less lament- 
able : the peasants are driven by hunger from their 
abodes into that city, and make lamentations in the 
streets without redress. 

We are advised by letters from the Hague, dated 
the tenth instant, N. S. that on the sixth the -marquis 
de Torcy arrived there from Paris ; and offered to 
communicate to monsieur Heinsiusthe proposals which 
he had to make; but the pensionary refused to see 
them, and said, he would signify it to the States, who 
deputed some of their own body to acquaint him, 
that they, would enter into no negotiation until the 
arrival of his grace the duke of Marlborough, and 
the other ministers of the alliance. Prince Eugene was 
expected there the twelfth instant from Brussels. It is 
said, that besides monsieur de Torcy, and monsieur 
Pajot, director-general of the posts, there are two or 
three persons at the Hague, whose names are not known ; 
but it is supposed, that the duke d'Alba, ambassador 
from the duke of Anjou, was one of them. The 
States have sent letters to all the cities of the pro- 
vinces desiring them to send their deputies to receive 
the propositions of peace made by the court of 
France. 

*** In the absence of Mr. Bickerstaff, Mrs. Distaff 
has received Mr. Nathaniel Broomsticks letter. 

STEELE. 
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N° 11. THURSDAY, MAY 5, 1709. 
Suicqutd aguni I 



nottri est farrago Ubelli, 

JUV. Sat L 85,36. 

Whatever good is done, whatever ill— - 
By human kind, shall this collection fill. 

BY ISAAC BICKEBSTAFF, ESQUIRE. 

WilTs Coffee-house, May 3. 

A kinsman has sent me a letter, wherein he informs 
me, he had lately resolved- to write an heroic poem, 
but by business has been interrupted, and has only 
made one similitude, which he should be afflicted to 
have wholly lost ; and begs of me to apply it to some* 
thing, being very desirous to see it well placed in the 
world. I am so willing to help the distressed, that I 
have taken it in : but, though his greater genius might 
very well distinguish his verses from mine, I have 
marked where his begin. His lines are a description 
of the sun in eclipse, which I know nothing more like 
than a brave man in sorrow, who bears it as he should, 
without imploring the pity of his friends, or being 
dejected with the contempt of his enemies; as in the 
case of Cato. 

When all the globe to Cssavto fortune bow'd, 
Cato alone his empire disallow'd ; 
With inborn strength alone opposM mankind, 
With heat'n in view, to all below it blind : 
Regardless of his friend's applause, or moan, 
Alone triumphant, since he falls alone '. 

1 These verses are by Mr. Jabez Hughes. 
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" Thus when the ruler of the genial day 
Behind some dark'ning planet forms his way, 
Desponding mortals, with officious care. 
The concave drum and magic brass prepare ; 
Implore htm to sustain th' important fight, 
And save depending worlds from endless night : 
Fondly they hope their labour may avail 
To ease his conflict, and assist his toil, 
Whilst he, in beams of native splendor bright, 
(Tho* dark his orb appear to human sight) 
Shines to the gods with more diffusive light * 
To distant stars with equal glory burns, 
Inflames their lamps, and feeds their golden urns, 
Sure to retain his known superior tract, 
And proves the more illustrious by defect." 

This is a very lively image; but I must take the 
liberty to say, my kinsman drives the sun a little like 
Phaeton * : he has all the warmth of Phoebus, but will 
not stay for his direction of it. * Avail' and 'toil/ 
'defect* and 'tract,' will never do for rhymes. But, 
however, he has the true spirit in him: for which 
reason I was willing to entertain any thing he pleased 
to send me. The subject which he writes upon natu- 
rally raises great reflections in the soul, and puts us in 
mind of the mixed condition which we mortals are to 
support: which, as it varies to good or bad, adorns 
or defaces our actions to the beholders: all which 
glory and shame must end in, what we so much repine 
at, death. But doctrines on this occasion, any other 
than that of living well, are the most insignificant and 
most empty of all the labours of men. None but a 
tragedian can die by rule, and wait till he discovers 
a plot, or says a fine thing upon his exit. In real life, 
this is a chimaera; and by noble spirits it will be done 

3 Ovid. Met. ii. 1. 
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decently, without the ostentation of it We see men 
of all conditions and characters go through it with 
equal resolution: and if we consider the speeches of 
the mighty philosophers, heroes* lawgivers, and great 
captains, they can produce no more in a discerning 
spirit, than rules to make a man a fop on his death- 
bed. Commend me to that natural greatness of soul, 
expressed by an innocent, and consequently resolute 
country-fellow, who said in the pains of the colic, 
' If I once get this breath out of my body, you shall 
hang me before you put it in again.' Honest Ned I 
and so he died 2 .. 

But it is to be supposed, that from this place you 
may expect an account of such a thing as a new play 
is not to be omitted. That acted this night is the 
newest that ever was writ. The author is my inge- 
nious friend Mr. Thomas Durfey. This drama is 
called, The Modern Prophets 3 , and is a most unan- 
swerable satire against the late spirit of enthusiasm. 
The writer had by long experience observed, that in 
company very grave discourses had been Mowed 
by bawdry; and therefore has turned the humour 
that way with great success, and taken from his au- * 
dience all manner of superstition, by the agitations of 
pretty Mrs. Bignell, whom he has, with great sub* 
tilty, made a lay-sister, as well as a prophetess ; by 
which means she carries on the affairs of both worlds 
with great success. My friend designs to go on with 
another work against winter, which he intends to call 
The Modern Poets, a people no less mistaken in their 
opinions of being inspired, than the other. In order 

* Ned was a farmer of Anthony Henley, esq. See Swift's 
Works, toI. v. p. 460. 8vo. edit. 1801. 

3 See Misc. Works of Lord Chesterfield, by Dr. Maty, 
4to..vol. ii. p. 523 and 555. 

VOL. I. G 
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to this, he has by him seven songs, besides many am* 
biguitieg, which cannot be mistaken for any thing but 
what he means them. Mr. Durfey generally writes 
state-plays, and is wonderfully useful to the world in 
such representations. This method is the same that 
was used by the old Athenians, to laugh out of coim* 
tenance, or promote, opinions among the people. My 
friend has therefore, against this play is acted for his 
own benefit, made two dances, which may be also of 
an universal benefit. In the first, he has represented 
absolute power in the person of a tall man with a hat 
and feather, who gives his first minister, that stands 
just before him, an huge kick; the minister gives the 
kick to the next before ; and so to the end of the 
stage. In this moral and practical jest, you are made 
to understand, that there is, in an absolute govern- 
ment, no gratification, but giving the kick you receive 
from one above you, to one below you. This is per- 
formed to a grave and melancholy air; but on a sud- 
den the tune moves quicker, and the whole company 
fall into a circle, and take hands; and then, at a cer- 
tain sharp note, they move round, and kick as kick 
can. This latter performance he makes to be the re- 
presentation of a free state; where, if you all mind 
your steps, you may go round and round very jollUy, 
with a motion pleasant to yourselves and those jrou 
dance with: nay, if you put yourselves out, at the 
worst you only kick and are kicked, like friends and 
equals. 

From my own Apartment, May 4. 

Of all the vanities under the sun, I confess that of 
being proud of one's birth is the greatest. At the 
same time, since in this unreasonable age, by the 
force of prevailing custom, things in which men have 
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no hand are imputed to them? and that I am used 
by some people, as if Isaac Bickersteff, though I write 
myself esquire, was nobody: to set the world right in 
that particular, I shall give you. my genealogy, as a 
kinsman of ours has sent it me from the herald's office* 
It is certain, and observed by the wisest writers, that 
these are women who are not nicely chaste, and men 
not severely honest, in all families; therefore let those 
who may be apt to raise aspersions upon onrs, please 
to give us as impartial an account of their own, and 
we shall be satisfied. The business of heralds is a 
matter of so great nicety, that, to avoid mistakes, I 
shall give you my cousin's letter verbatim, without 
altering a syllable. 

* 4 BEAft COUSIN, 

•Since you have been pleased to make yourself so 
famous of late, by your ingenious writings, and some 
time ago by your learned predictions: since Partridge 
of immortal memory is dead and gone, who, poetical 
as he was, could not understand his own poetry; and 
philomatical as he was; could not read his own dea» 
tiny: since the pope, the king of France, and great 
part of his court, are either literally or metaphorically 
defunct: since, I say, these things (not foretold by 
any one but yourself) have come to pass after so sur- 
prising a manner; it is with no small concern I see 
the original of the Staffian race so little known in the 
world as it is at this time; for which reason* as you 
have employed your studies in astronomy, and the 

4 Mr. Twisden was the author of this letter, as we find 
from Steele's Preface to the fourth volume of the Tatter. 
See alao the notice at the end of N° 14. 
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occult sciences, 90 I, my mother being a Welch 
woman, dedicated mine to genealogy, particularly 
that of our own family, which, for its antiquity and 
number, may challenge any in Great Britain. The 
Staffs are originally of Staffordshire, which took its 
name from them: the first that I find of the Staffs 
was one Jacobstaff, a famous and renowned astrono- 
mer, who by Dorothy his wife had issue seven 'sons, 
viz. Bickerstaff, Longstaff, Wagstaff, Quarterstaff, 
Whitestaff, Falstaff, and Tipstaff. He also had a 
younger brother, who was twice married, and had 
live sons, viz. Distaff, Pikestaff, Mopstaff, Broomstaff, 
and Raggedstaff. As for the branch from whence you 
spring, I shall say very little of it, only that it is the 
chief of the Staffs, and called Bickerstaff, quest Big- 
gerstaff ; as much as to say, the Great Staff, or Staff 
of Staffs ; and that it has applied itself to astronomy 
with great success, after the example of our aforesaid 
forefather. The descendants from Longstaff, the se- 
cond son, were a rakish disorderly sort of people, and 
rambled from one place to another, until, in the time 
of Harry the Second, they settled in Kent, and were 
called Long-tails, from the long tails which were sent 
them as a punishment for the murder of Thomas-a- 
Becket, as the legends say. They have always been 
sought after by the ladies; but whether it be to shew 
their aversion to popery, or their love to miracles, I 
cannot say. The Wagstaffs are a merry thoughtless 
sort of people, who have always been opinionated of 
their own wit; they have turned themselves mostly 
to poetry. This is the most numerous branch of our 
family* and the poorest. The Quarterstaffs are most 
of them prize-fighters or deer-stealers: there have 
been so many of them hanged, lately, that there are 
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very few of that branch of our family left. The. 
WhitestanV are all courtiers, and have had very con- 
siderable places. There have been some of them of 
that strength and dexterity, that five hundred 6 of the 
ablest men in the kingdom have often tugged in vain 
to pull a staff out of their hands. The Falstaffs are 
strangely given to whoring and drinking? there are 
abundance of them in and about London. One thing 
is very remarkable of this branch, and that is, there 
are just as many women as men in it. There was a 
wicked stick of wood of this name in Harry the 
fourth's time, one Sir John Falstaff. As for Tipstaff* 
the youngest son, he was an honest fellow; but his 
sons, and his sons' sons, have all of them been the 
veriest rogues living: it is this unlucky branch that 
has stocked the nation with that swarm of lawyer*, 
attorneys, Serjeants, and bailiffs, with which the na- 
tion is over-run. Tipstaff, being a seventh son, used 
to cure the kingWvil ; but his rascally .descendants 
are so far from having that healing quality, that by 
a touch upon the shoulder, they give a man such an 
ill habit of body, that he can never come abroad af- 
terwards. This is all I know of the Hne of Jacob- 
staff: his younger brother Isaacstaif, as I told you be- 
fore, had five sons, and was married twice; his first 
wife was a Staff (for they did not stand upon false 
heraldry in those days) by whom he had one son, 
who, in process of time, being a schoolmaster and well 
read in the Greek, called himself Distaff, or Twice- 

s This is evidently an allusion to the staff that is carried, 
as an ensign of his office, by the first lord of the treasury $ 
who is elsewhere humorously compared by Steele to * an 
emmet distinguished from his fellows by a white straw.' 

6 Members of the house of commons. 
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•Caff. Be wit not very rich, 90 he put his children 
out to trades ; and the Distaffs have ever since been 
employed in the woollen and linen manufactures ex- 
cept myself, who am a genealogist. Pikestaff, the 
eldest son by the second venter, was a man of busi- 
ness, a downright plodding fellow, and withal so 
plain, that he became a proverb. Motet of this family 
ire at present in the army. Raggedstaff was an un- 
lucky boy, and used to tear his clothes in getting 
birds nests, and was always playing with a tame bear 
his father kept. Mopstaff fell in love with one of his 
father's maids, and used to help her to clean the 
house. BroomstafF was a chimney-sweeper. The 
Mopstaffs and Bnxmtstaffs are naturally as civil peo- 
ple as ever went out of doors ; but alas! if they once 
get into- ill hands, they knock down all before them. 
Pilgrimstaff ran away from his friends, and went 
strolling about the country: and PipestafF was a 
wine-cooper. These two were the unlawful issue of 
Longstaff. 

* N. B. The Canes, the Clubs, the Cudgels, the 
Wands, the Devil upon two Sticks, and one Bread, 
that goes by the name of Staff of life, are none of 
our relations. ' I am, 

' DBAB COUSIN, 

From the Herald*- * Yout humble servant, 

Office, May 1, 1709. ' D. DISTAFF.' 

Si. James's Coffee-house, May 4. 

As political news is not the principal subject on 
which we treat, we are so happy as to have no occa- 
sion for that art of cookery which our brother news- 
mongers so much excel in; as appears by their excel- 
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lent and inimitable manner of dressing up a second 
time for your taste the same dish which they gave 
you the day before, in case there come over no new 
pickles from Holland. Therefore, when we have no- 
thing to say to you from the courts and camps, we 
hope still to give you somewhat new and curious from 
ourselves: the women of our house, upon occasion, 
being capable of carrying on the business, according 
to the laudable custom of the wives in Holland ; but, 
without farther preface, take what we have not men- 
tioned in our former relations. 

Letters from Hanover of the thirtieth of the last 
month say, that the prince royal of Prussia arrived 
there on the 15th, and left that court on the second 
of this month, in pursuit of his journey to Flanders, 
where he makes the ensuing campaign. Those ad* 
vices add, that the young prince Nassau, hereditary 
governour of Frieslaitd, celebrated on the twenty-sixth 
of the last month his marriage with, the beauteous 
princess of Hesse-Cassel, with a pomp and maguifi* 
cence suitable to their age and quality. 

Yesterday, at four in the morning, his grace the 
duke of Marlborough set out for Margate, and em? 
barked for Holland at eight this morning. Yesterday 
also Sir George Thorold was declared alderman of 
Cordwainers Ward, in the room of his brother Sir 
Charles Thorold, deceased. 

* % * Any ladies who have any particular stories of 
their acquaintance, which they are willing privately to 
make public, may send them by the pennypost to hone 
Bickcrstaff, esq. inclosed to Mr. John Mbrpkew, near 
Stationer^'haU. 

STEELE. 
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N° 12. SATURDAY, MAY 7, 1709. 

Suicquid agunt / 



nostri est farrago UbeUu 

JUV.Sati.85,86. 

Whatever good is done, whatever ill— 
By human kind, shall this collection fill. 

May 5. 

When a man has engaged to keep a stage-coach, he 
Is obliged, whether he has passengers or not, to set 
out: thus it fares with us weekly historians; but in- 
deed, for my particular, I hope I shall soon have lit- 
tle more to do in this work, than to publish what is 
sent me from such as have leisure and capacity for 
giving delight, and being pleased in an elegant man- 
ner. The present grandeur of the British nation might 
make us expect, that we should rise in our public di- 
versions, and manner of enjoying hfe, in proportion 
to our advancement in glory and power. Instead of 
that, survey this town, and you will find rakes and 
debauchees are your men of pleasure; thoughtless 
atheists and illiterate drunkards call themselves free* 
thinkers; and gamesters, banterers, 'biters 1 / swear* 
ers, and twenty new-born insects more, are, in their 

* This species of folly, which Rowe made the subject of 
a Comedy, may be explained by the following passage in 
Swjft's Jitter to the Rev. Dr. Tisdall: < I'll teach you a 
way to out-wit Mrs. Johnson 5 it is a new-fashioned way of 
being witty, and they call it ' a bite.' You must ask a 
bantering question, or tell some damned lie m a serious 
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several species, the modern men of wit. Hence it is, 
that a man, who has been out of town but one naif 
year, has lost the language, and must hare some friend 
to stand by him, and keep him in countenance for 
talking common sense. To-day I saw a short inter* 
lude at White's of this nature, which I took notes of, 
and put together as well as I could in a public places 
The persons of the drama are, Pip, the last gentleman 
that has been made so at cards ; Trimmer, a person* 
half undone at them, and who is now between a cheat 
and a gentleman; Acorn, an honest Englishman of 
good plain sense and meaning; and Mr. Friendly, a 
reasonable man of the town. 

White's ChocoUste-hmue, May 5. 
Enter Pip, Trimmek, and Acorn. 

Ac. What is the matter, gentlemen ? what ! take no 
notice of an old friend? 

Pip. Pox on it! do not talk to me, I am 'voweled' 
by the count, and cursedly out of humour. 

Ac. Voweled! prithee, Trimmer, what does hg 
mean by that? 

Trim. Have a care, Harry j speak softly ; do not 
show your ignorance :— if you do, they will ' bite 9 
you wherever they meet you, they are such cursed 
curs— the present wits* 

Ac, Bite me! what do you mean? 

manner, and then she will answer or speak as if you were 
in earnest: and then cry you, * Madam, there's a bite.' I 
would not have you undervalue this, for it is the constant 
amusement in court, and every where else among the great 
people ; and I let you know it, in order to havejft obtain 
among you, and to teach you a new refinement. 9 Swift's 
Works, vol xi. p. 12. 8vo. edit, 1801. 
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Pip. Wly! do not you ki»w what biting is* my> 
you are in the right on it However, one would learn 
it only to defend emfe serf against men of wit, as one 
would know the tricks of play, to be secure against 
the cheats. But do not you hear, Acorn, that report, 
that some potentates of the alliance have taken care 
of themsefm exclusively of us ? 

Ac. How ! heaven forbid* after all our glorious vic- 
tories; all theexpeace of blood and treasure! 

Pip. Bite! 

At. Bite! how? 

Item. Nay, he has bit you fairly enough ; that is 
certain. 

Ac. Pox ! I do not feel it How } where.? 

[j&rstmt Pip and Trimmer laughing. 

Ac. Ho! Mr. Friendly, your most humble servant; 
you heard what passed between those fine gentlemen 
and me. Pip complained to me, that fee had been 
* voweled? ; and they tell me I am * bit,' 

Friend, You are to understand, Sir, that simplicity 
of behaviour, which is the perfection of good breed- 
ing and good sense, h utterly lost in the world ; and 
in the room of it there are started a thousand little in- 
ventions, which men, barren of better things, take up 
in the place of it. Thus for every character in con- 
versation that used to please, there is an impostor put 
upon you. Him whom we allowed, formerly, for a 
certain pleasant subtilty, and natural way of giving 
you an unexpected hit, called 'a droll/ is now mi- 
micked by * a biter,' who is a dull fellow, that teHs 
you a lie with a grave face, and laughs at you for 
knowing him no better than to believe him. Instead 
of that sort of companion who could rally you, and 
keep his countenance, until he made you rail into 
some little inconsistency of behaviour, at which you 
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yourself could laugh with him, you have the sneerer, 
who will keep you company from morning to night, 
to gather your foilies of the day (which perhaps you 
commit out of confidence in him), and expose you in 
the evening to all the scomers in town. For your 
man of sense and free spirit, whose set of thoughts 
were built upon teaming, reason, and experience, you 
have now an impudent creature made up of vice only* 
who supports his ignorance by his courage, and want 
of learning 'by contempt of it. 

Ac. Dear Sir, hold : what you have told me al- 
ready of this change in conversation is too miserable 
to be heard with any delight; but methinks, as these 
new creatures appear in the world, it might give an 
excellent field to writers for the stage, to divert us 
with the representation of them there. 

Friend. No, no; as you say, there might be some 
hopes of redress of these grievances, if there were 
proper oare taken of the theatre ; but the history of 
that is yet more lamentable, than that of the decay 
of conversation I gave you. 

Ac. Pray, Sir, a little : I have not been in towtt 
these six years, until within this fortnight. 

FriewL It is now some time since several revolu-* 
tkms in the gay world had made the empire of the 
stage subject to very fetal convulsions, which were 
too dangerous to be cured by the skill of little king 
Oberon*, who then sat on the throne of it. The hui* 

* c Mr. Owen, or Mac Owen Swiney, an Irishman, was 
first a manager of Drury-lane theatre, and afterwards of 
the Queen's theatre in toe flaymarket. After fearhig that 
office* he resided in Italy several years, and, at his return, 
procured a place in the custom-house, and was made keeper 
of the King's Mews. He died Oct. 2, 1754, and left his 
fortune to Mrs. Woffington. He was the author of three 
dramatic pieces.' See N° 4, note. 
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ness of this print* threw him upon the choice of a 
person who was fit to spend his life in contentions, an 
able and profound attorney, to whom he mortgaged 
his whole empire. This Divito 3 is the most skilful 
of all politicians : he has a perfect art in being unin- 
telligible in discourse, and uncomeatable in business. 
But he, having no understanding in this polite way, 
brought in upon us, to get in his money, ladder-dan- 
cers, jugglers, and mountebanks, to strut in the place 
of Shakspeare's heroes, and Jonson's humorists. When 
the seat of wit was thus mortgaged without equity of 
redemption, an architect 4 arose, who has built the 
muse a new palace, but secured her no retinue ; so 
that, instead of action there, we have been put off 
by song and dance. This latter help of sound has 
also begun to fail for want of voices ; therefore the 
palace has since been put into the hands of a surgeon s , 
who cuts any foreign fellow into an eunuch, and 
passes him upon us for a singer of Italy* 

Ac. I will go out of town to-morrow. 

Friend. Things are come to this pass ; and yet the 
world will not understand, that the theatre has much 
the same effect on the manners of the age, as the bank 
on the credit of the nation. Wit and spirit, humour 
and good sense, can never be revived, but under the 
government of those who are judges of such talents ; 
who know, that whatever is put up in their stead, is 
but a short and trifling expedient, to support the ap- 
pearance of them for a season. It is possible, a peace 
will give leisure to put these matters under new regu- 

3 Christopher Rich, mentioned afterwards, N° 42, 44. 

4 Sir John Vanbrugh, an excellent dramatic writer, and 
who built Blenheim-house. 

s Jolin -James Heidegger, esq. who had at that time the 
direction of the operas, and afterwards of the masquerades, 
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lations; but, at present, all the assistance we can see 
towards our recovery is as far from giving us help, 
as a poultice is from performing what can be done 
only by the grand elixir. 

WilPs Ccffee-house, May 6. 

According to our late design in the applauded 
verses on the morning 6 , which you lately had from 
hence, we proceed to improve that just intention, and 
present you with other labours, made proper to the 
place in which they were written 7 . The following 
poem comes from Copenhagen, and is as fine a win- 
ter-piece as we have ever had from any of the schools 
of the most learned painters. Such images as these 
give us a new pleasure in our sight, and fix upon our 
minds traces of reflection, which accompany us when- 
ever the like objects occur. In short, excellent poe- 
try and description dwell upon us so agreeably, that 
all the readers of them are made to think, if not write, 
like men of wit. But it would be injury to detain 
you longer from this excellent performance 8 , which 
is addressed to the earl of Dorset by Mr. Phillips, the 
author of several choice poems in Mr. Tonson's new 
Miscellany 9 . 

« By Swift. 9eeN°9. 

7 < Phillips writes verses' in a sledge, upon the frozen 
sea ; and transmits them hither to thrive in our warm clime 
noder the shelter of my lord Dorset.' Swift's Works, vol. 
xi. p. 64. 8vo. edit. 1801. 

* Pope always excepted this poem from the general 
censure that he passed upon the author's writings. 
9 The sixth volume of Dryden's Miscellanies. 
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* Copenhagen, March 9, 1709. 

' From frozen climes, and endless tracts of snow, 
From streams which northern winds forbid to flow, 
What present shall the muse to Dorset bring, 
Or how, so near the pole, attempt to sing ? 
The hoary winter here conceals from sight 
All pleasing objects which to verse invite. 
The hills and dales, and the delightful woods, 
The flow'ry plains, and silver-streaming floods, 
By snow disguisM, io bright confusion lie, 
And with one dazzling waste fatigue the eye. 

' No gentle breathing breeze prepares the spring, 
No birds within the desert region sing. 
The ships, unmov'd, the boisterous winds defy, 
While rattling chariots o'er the ocean fly. 
The vast leviathan wants room to play, 
And spout his waters in the face of day. 
The starving wolves along the mam sea prowl, 
And to the moon in icy valleys howl. 
O'er many a shining league the level main 
Here spreads itself into a glassy plain : 
There solid billows of enormous size, 
Alps of green ice, in wild disorder rise. 

« And yet but lately have I seen, ev'n here, 
The winter in a lovely dress appear. 
Ere yet the clouds let fall the treasured snow, 
Or winds began thro' hazy skies to blow, 
At ev'oing a keen eastern breeze arose, 
And the descending rain unsuUy'd froze* 
Soon as the silent shades of night withdrew, 
The ruddy morn disclosM at once to view 
The face of nature in a rich disguise, 
And brighten'd every object to my eyes : 
For every shrub, and every blade of grass, 
And every pointed thorn, seemM wrought in glass, 
In pearls and rubies rich tfce hawthorns show, 
While thro' the ice the crimson berries glow. 
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The thick-sprung reeds which watery marshes yfcM 

Seem polish'd lances in a hostile field. 

The stag in limpid currents, with surprise, 

Sees crystal branches on his forehead rise : 

The spreading oak, the beech, and towering pine, 

Glaz'd over, in the freezing aether shine. 

The frighted birds the rattling branches shun, 

Which wave and glitter in the distant sun. 

' When, if a sudden gnst of wind arise, 
The brittle forest into atoms flies : 
The crackling wood beneath the tempest, bends, 
And in a spangled shower the prospect ends ; 
Or, if a southern gale the region warm, 
And by degrees unbind the wintery charm, 
The traveller a miry country sees, 
And journeys sad beneath the dropping trees. 

' Like some deluded peasant Merlin leads 
Thro' fragrant bowers, and thro' delicious meads; 
While here enchanted gardens to him rise, 
And airy fabrics there attract his eyes, 
His wandering feet the magic paths pursue ; 
And, while he thinks the fair illusion true, 
The trackless scenes disperse in fluid air, 
And woods, and wilds, and thorny ways appear: 
A tedious road the weary wretch returns, 
And, as he goes, the transient vision mourns.' 

From my own Apartment, May & 

Thisse has a mail this day arrived from Holland ; 
but the matter of the advices importing rather what 
gives us great expectations, than any positive assur- 
ances, I shall, for this time, decline giving you what I 
know ; and apply the following verses of Mr. Dry- 
den, in the second part of Almanzor 10 , to the precen t 
circumstances of things, without discovering wha t 
my knowledge in astronomy suggests to me : 

10 Almanzor and Almahide; or, The Conquest of Gre- 
aada, Act I. Scene 1. 
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' When Empire in its childhood first appears, 
A watchful Fate o'ersees its tender years : 
Till, grown more strong, it thrusts and stretches out, 
And elbows all the kingdoms round about. 
The place thus made for its first breathing free, 
It mores again for ease and luxury : 
Till swelling by degrees it has possest 
The greater space, and now crowds up the rest. 
When from behind there starts some petty state, 
And pushes on its now unwieldy fate : 
Then down the precipice of time it goes, 
And sinks in minutes, which in ages rose.* 
STEELE. 



N 13: TUESDAY, MAY 10, 1709. 

Suicquid aguni homine s * 

noslri est farrago VibelU. 

JUV. Sat. i. 85, \ 



Whatever good is done, whatever ill 
By human kind, shall this collection fill. 



From my own Apartment, May 8. 

Much hurry and business has to-day perplexed me 
into a mood too thoughtful for going into company ; 
for which reason, instead of the tavern, I went into 
Lincoln's-inn walks ; and, having taken a round or 
two, I sat down, according to the allowed familiarity 
of these places, on a bench ; at the other end of which 
sat a venerable gentleman, who speaking with a very 
affable air, * Mr. Bickerstaff/ said he, « I take it for 
a very great piece of good fortune that you have 
found me out/ — * Sir/ said I, * I had never, that I 
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know of, the honour of seeing you before.' * That/ 
replied he, * is what I have often lamented ; but, I 
assure you, I have for many years done you good 
offices, without being observed by you ; or else, 
when you had any little glimpse of my being con- 
cerned in an affair, you have fled from me, and 
shunned me like an enemy ; but, ^however, the part 
I am to act in the world is such, that 1 am to go on 
in doing good, though I meet with never so many 
repulses, even from those I oblige.' This, thought I, 
shews a great good-nature, but little judgment in the 
persons upon whom he confers his favours. He im- 
mediately took notice to me, that he observed by my 
countenance I thought him indiscreet in his benefi- 
cence, and proceeded to tell me his quality in the 
following manner : * I know {hee, Isaac ', to be so 
well versed in the occult sciences, that I need not 
much preface, or make long preparations to gain 
your faith that there are airy beings, who are em- 
ployed in the care and attendance of men, as nurses 
are to infants, until they come to an age in which 
they can act of themselves. These beings are usually 
called amongst men, Guardian Angels; and, Mr. 
Bickerstaff, 1 am to acquaint you, that I am to be 
yours for some time to come ; it being our orders to- 
vary our stations, and sometimes to have one patient 
under our protection, and sometimes another, with a 
power of assuming what shape we please, to ensnare 
our wards into their own good. I have of late been 
upon such hard duty, and know you have so much 
work for me* that I think fit to appear to you face to 
face, to desire you will give me as little occasion for 
vigilance as you can.'— -' Sir/ said I, * it will be a 

» S?e N° 7, and 14. 
VOL. I. H 
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great instruction to me in my behaviour, if you please 
to give me some account of your late employments, 
and what hardships or satisfactions you have had in 
them, that I may govern myself accordingly/ He 
answered, * To give you an example of the drudgery 
we go through, I will entertain you only with my 
three last stations : I was on the first of April last put 
to mortify a great Beauty, with whom I was a week ; 
from her I went to a common Swearer, and have been 
last with a Gamester. When I first came to my lady, 
I found my great work was to guard well her eyes 
and ears ; but her flatterers were so numerous, and 
the house, after the modern way, so full of looking- 
glasses, that I seldom had her safe but in her sleep. 
Whenever, we went abroad, we were surrounded by 
an army of enemies : when a well-made man appear- 
ed, he was sure to have a side-glance of observation : 
if a disagreeable fellow, he had a full face, out of 
mere inclination to conquests. But at the close of the 
evening, on the sixth of the last month, my ward was 
sitting on a couch, reading Ovid's Epistles ; and as 
she came to this line of Helen to Paris, 

* She half consents who silently denies, 

entered Philander, who is the most skilful of all men 
in an address to women. He is arrived at the per* 
fection of that art which gains them, which is, " to 
talk like a very miserable man, but look like a very 
happy one." I saw Dictinna blush at h|s entrance, 
which gave me the alarm ; but he immediately said 
something so agreeably on her being at study, and 
the novelty of finding a lady employed in so grave a 
manner, that he on a sudden became very familiarly 
a man of no consequence ; and in an instant laid all 
her suspicions of his skill asleep, as he had almost 
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done mine, until I observed him very dangerously 
tarn his discourse upon the elegance of her dress, and 
her judgment in the choice of that very pretty mourn- 
ing. Having had women before under my care, I 
trembled at the apprehension of a man of sense who 
could talk upon trifles, and resolved to stick to my 
post with aU the circumspection imaginable. In 
short, I prepossessed her against all he could say to 
the advantage of her dress and person ; but he turned 
again the discourse, where 1 found I had no power 
over her, on the abusing her friends and acquaint- 
ance. He allowed indeed that Flora had a little 
beauty, and a great deal of wit ; but that she was so 
ungainly in her behaviour, and such a laughing hoy- 
den ! — Pastorella * had with him the allowance of be- 
ing blameless : but what was that towards being praise- 
worthy ? To be only innocent, is not to be virtuous 3 ! 
He afterwards spoke so much against Mrs. Dipple's 
forehead, Mrs. Prim's mouth, Mrs. Dentifrice's teeth, 
and Mrs. Fidget's 4 cheeks, that she grew downright 

»N°9. a See N° 10. 

4 In the Original Letters to the Tat. and Spec, printed 
by Charles Lillie, there is a Table of the titles and distinc- 
tions of women, from which we select what follows : 

* Let all country-gentlewomen, without regard to mote 
or less fortune, content themselves with being addressed by 
the style of Mrs. 

' Let Madam govern independently in the city, &c. „ 

* Let no woman assume the title of Lady, without adding 
her name, to prove her right to it. Titles flowing from 
real honour support themselves. Let no woman after the 
known age of 21, presume to admit of her being called 
Miss, unless she can fairly prove she is not out of her sam- 
pler. Let every common maid-servant be plain Jane, Doll 
or Sue, and let the better-born and higher-placed be dis- 
tinguished by Mrs. Patience, Mrs. Prue, or Mrs. Abigail.' 
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in love with him : for it is always to be understood* 
that a lady takes all you detract from the rest of her 
sex to be a gift to her. In a word, things went so 
far, that I was dismissed, and she will remember that 
evening nine months, from the sixth of April, by a 
very remarkable token. The next, as I said, I went 
to, was a common Swearer : never was a creature so 
puzzled as myself, when I came first to view his brain : 
half of it was worn out, and filled up with mere ex- 
pletives, that had nothing to do with any other parts 
of the texture ; therefore, when he called for his 
clothes in a morning, he would cry, " John ! w — John 
does not answer, " What a plague! nobody there? 
What the.devil, and rot me, John, for a lazy dog as 
you are !" I knew no way to cure him, but by writ- 
ing down all he said one morning as he was dressing, 
and laying it before him on the toilet when he came 
to pick his teeth. The last recital I gave him of what 
he said for half an hour before was, " What, a pox 
rot me ! where Is the wash-ball I call the chairmen c 
damn them, I warrant they are at the ale-house al- 
ready ! zounds, and confound them !" When he came 
to the glass, betakes up my note — u Ha ! this fellow 
is worse than I : what, does he swear with pen and 
ink I" But reading on, he found them to be his own 
words. The stratagem had so good an effect upon 
him, that he grew immediately a new man, and is 
learning to speak without an oath, which makes him 
extremely short in his phrases : for, as I observed be- 
fore, a common swearer has a brain without any idea 
on the swearing side; therefore my ward has yet 
mighty little to say, and is forced to substitute some 
other vehicle of nonsense, to supply the defect of his 
usual expletives. When I left him, he made use of 
' Odsbodiluns ! Oh me ! and Never stir alive 1" and 
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*> forth ; which gave me hopes of his recovery. So 
I went to the next I told you of, the Gamester. When 
we first take our place about a man, the receptacles 
of the pericranium are immediately searched. In 
his, I found no one ordinary trace of thinking ; but 
strong passion, violent desires, and a continued series 
of different changes, had torn it to pieces. There 
appeared no middle condition; the triumph of a 
prince, or the misery of a beggar, were his alternate 
states. I was with him no longer than one day, 
which was yesterday. In the morning at twelve we 
were worth four thousand pounds ; at three, we were 
arrived at six thousand ; half an hour after, we were 
reduced to one thousand ; at four of the clock, we 
were down to two hundred ; at five, to fifty ; at six, 
to five ; at seven, to one guinea ; the next bet, to 
nothing. This morning he borrowed half a crown of 
the maid who cleans his shoes ; and is now gaming 
in LincolnVinn fields among the boys for farthings 
and oranges, until he has made up three pieces, and 
then he returns to White's into the best company in 
town.' 

Thus ended our first discourse ; and it is hoped, 
you will forgive me that I have picked so little out 
of my companion at our first interview. In the next, 
it is possible, he may tell me more pleasing inci- 
dents ; for though he is a familiar, he is not an evil 
spirit s . 

St. James's Coffee-house, May 9. 

We hear from the Hague of the fourteenth in- 
stant, N. S. that Monsieur de Torcy hath had fre- 
quent conferences with the Grand Pensioner, and the 

.*SeeN°15. 
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other ministers who were heretofore commissioned to* 
treat with Monsieur Rouille. The preliminaries of a 
peace are almost settled, and the proceedings wait 
only for the arrival of the duke of Marlborough ; 
after whose approbation of the articles proposed, it 
is not doubted but the methods of the treaty will be 
publicly known. In the mean time the States have 
declared an abhorrence of taking any step in this 
great affair, but in concert with the court of Great 
Britain, and other princes of the alliance. The pos- 
ture of affaire in France does necessarily oblige that 
nation to be very much in earnest in their offers ; 
and Monsieur de Torcy hath professed to the Grand 
Pensioner, that he will avoid all occasions of giving 
him the least jealousy of his using any address in 
private conversation for accomplishing the ends of 
his embassy. It is said, that as soon as the prelimi- 
naries are adjusted, that minister is to return to the 
French court. The states of Holland have resolved 
to make it an instruction to all their men of war and 
privateers, to bring into their ports whatever neutral 
ships they shall meet with, laden with corn, and 
bound for France ; and, to avoid all cause of com- 
plaint from the potentates to whom these ships shall 
belong, their full demand for their freight shall be 
paid them there. The French protestants residing in 
that country have applied themselves to their respec- 
tive magistrates, desiring that there may be an article 
in the treaty of peace, which may give liberty of 
conscience to the protestants in France. Monsieur 
Bosnage 6 , minister of the Walloon church at Rotter- 
dam, has been at the Hague, and hath had some 
conferences with the deputies of the states on that 

6 James Basnage, author of" L'Historie des Juifc," ficc. 
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subject It is reported there, that all the French re- 
fugees in those dominions are to be naturalized, that 
they may enjoy the same good effects of the treaty 
-with the Hollanders themselves, in respect of France. x 

STEELE. 



N° 14. THURSDAY, MAY 12, 1709. 

Sukqwd agtmi hombie i 

nottri est farrago libelli. 

JUV. Sat i. 85, 86. 

Whatever good is done, whatever ill— 
By human kind, shall this collection fill. 

From my own Apartment, May 10. 

Had it not been that my familiar had appeared to 
me, as I told you in my last, in person, I had cer- 
tainly been unable to have found even words without 
meaning, to keep up my intelligence with the town ; 
but he has checked me severely for my despondence, 
and ordered me to go on in my design of observing 
upon things, and forbearing persons; for, said he, 
the age you live in is such, that a good picture of any 
vice or virtue will infallibly be misrepresented ; and 
though none will take the kind descriptions you make' 
so much to themselves, as to wish well to the author, 
yet all will resent the ill characters you produce, out 
of fear of their own turn in the licence you must be 
obliged to take, if you point at particular persons. I 
took his admonition kindly, and immediately pro- 
mised him to beg pardon of the author of the Advice 
to the Poets, for my raillery upon his work ; though 
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I aimed at no more in that examination, but. to con- 
vince him, and all men of genius, of the folly of lay- 
ing themselves out on such plans as are below their 
characters. I hope too it was done without ill breed- 
ing, and nothing spoken below what a civilian (as it 
.is allowed I am) may utter to a physician '. After 
this preface, all the world may be safe from my writ- 
ings ; for, if I can find nothing to commend, I am 
silent, and will forbear the subject ; for, though I am 
a reformer, I scorn to be an inquisitor a . 

It would become all men, as well as me, to lay be- 
fore them the noble character of Verus the magis- 
trate 3 , who always sat in triumph over, and contempt 
of, vice : he never searched after it, or spared it when 
it came before him : at the same time he could see 
through the hypocrisy and disguise of those, who 
have no pretence to virtue themselves, but by their 
severity to the vicious. This same Verus was, in 
times past, chief justice (as we call it amongst us) in 
Felicia* He was a man of profound knowledge of 
the laws of his country, and as just an observer of 
them in his own person. He considered justice as a 
cardinal virtue, not as a trade for maintenance. 
Wherever he was judge, he never forgot that he was 
also counsel. The criminal before him was always 
sure he stood before his country, and, in a sort, a pa- 
rent of it. The prisoner knew, that though his spirit 
was broken with guilt, and incapable of language to 
defend itself, all would be gathered from him which 
could conduce to his safety; and that his judge would 
wrest no law to destroy him, nor conceal any that 

1 Sir R. Blackmore. See N° 3« 

» See N° 42. Pohiglossa, ' 

* lord chief justice Sir John Holt 
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could save him. In his time there was a nest of pre- 
tenders to justice, who happened to be employed to 
put things in a method for being examined before 
him at his usual sessions : these animals were to Ve- 
ins, as monkeys are to men, so like, that you can 
hardly disown them ; but so base, that you are ashamed 
of their fraternity. It grew a phrase, ' Who would 
do justice on the justices ?' That certainly would 
Verus. I have seen an old trial where he sat judge 
on two of them ; one was called Trick-track, the 
other Tear-shift : one was a learned judge of sharp- 
ers ; the other the quickest of all men at finding out a 
wench. Trick-track never spared a pick-pocket, but 
was a companion to cheats: Tear-shift would make 
compliments to wenches of quality, but certainly com-* 
mit poor ones. If a poor rogue wanted a lodging. 
Trick-track sent him to gaol for a thief: if a poor 
whore went only with one thin petticoat, Tear-shift 
would imprison her for being loose in her dress. These 
patriots infested the days of Verus, while they alter- 
nately committed and released each other's prisoners. 
But Verus regarded them as criminals, and always 
looked upon men as they stood in the eye of justice, 
without respecting whether they sat on the bench, or 
stood at the bar. 

Will's Coffee-house, May 11. 

Yesterday we were entertained with the Tragedy 
of The Earl of Essex 4 ; in which there is not one 
good line, and yet a play which was never seen with* 

4 « The Unhappy Favourite; or, The Earl of Essex," by 
John Banks, 4to. 1685 $ the prologue and epilogue by Dry- 
den. 
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out drawing tears from some part of the audience : a 
remarkable instance that the soul is not to be moved 
by words, but things ; for the incidents in this drama 
are laid together so happily, that the spectator makes 
the play for himself, by the force which the circum- 
stance has upon his imagination. Thus, in spite of 
the most dry discourses, and expressions almost ridi- 
culous with respect to propriety, it is impossible for 
one unprejudiced to see it, untouched with pity. I 
must confess, this effect is not wrought on such as 
examine why they are pleased ; but it never rails to 
appear on those who are not too learned in nature, to 
be moved by her first suggestions. It is certain, the 
person and behaviour of Mr. Wilks has no small share 
in conducing to the popularity of the play ; and when 
a handsome fellow b going to a more coarse exit than 
beheading, his shape and countenance make every 
tender one reprieve him with all her heart, without 
waiting until she hears his dying words. 

This evening, The Alchymist * was played. This 
comedy is an example of Ben Jonson's extensive ge- 
nius, and penetration into the passions and follies of 
mankind. The scene in the fourth act, where all the 
cheated people oppose the man that would open their 
eyes, has something in it so inimitably excellent, that 
it is certainly as great a masterpiece as has ever ap- 
peared by any hand. The author's great address in 
shewing covetousness, the motive of the actions of 
the puritan, the epicure, the gamester, and the tra- 
der ; and that all their endeavours, how differently 
soever they seem to tend, centre only in that one 

* First acted in 1610, and published in 4to. the same 
year. A statute for restraining the folly of Alchymistt 
(5 Hen. IV.) had been repealed a few years before. 
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point of gain, shews he had, to a great perfection, that 
discernment of spirit which constitutes a genius for 
comedy. 

White's Choco!ate-kou$e, May II. 

It is not to be imagined, how far the violence of 
our desires will carry us towards our own deceit in the 
pursuit of what we wish for. A gentleman here this 
evening was giving mean account of a dumb fortune* 
teller 6 , who outdoes Mr. Partridge, myself, or the 
' unborn doctor V for predictions ; all his visitants 
come to him full of expectations, and pay his own 
rate for the interpretations they put upon his shrugs 
and nods. There is a fine rich city-widow stole thi- 
ther the other day (though it is not six weeks since 
her husband's departure from her company to rest), 
and with her trusty maid demanded of him, whether 
she should marry again, by holding up two fingers, 
like horns on her forehead. The wizard held up 
both his hands forked. The relic desired to know, 
whether he meant, by his holding up both hands, to 
represent that she had one husband before, and that 
she should have another ? or that lie intimated, she 
should have two more? The cunning man looked a 
little sour, upon which Betty jogged her mistress, 
who gave the other guinea ; and he made her under* 
stand, she should positively have two more; but 

6 Duncan Campbell, said to be deaf and dumb. See 
Spect. N° 474, and 560. 

7 This was Thomas Kirleus, who called himself sworn 
physician in ordinary to Charles II. and pretended to ex* 
traordinary endowments from the circumstance of his hav- 
ing been (as he pretended) introduced into the world by 
ihc Cesarean operation, See N° 41, and S26. 
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shaked his head, and hinted that they should not live 
long with her. The widow sighed, and gave htm 
the other half-guinea. After this prepossession, aH 
that she had next to do was to make sallies to our end 
of the town, and find out who it is her fate to have. 
There are two who frequent this place, whom sjbe 
takes to be men of vogue, and of whom her imagina- 
tion has given her the choice. They have both Ae 
appearances of fine gentlemen, to such as do.iJ&U 
know when they see persons of that turn ; and, in- 
deed, they are industrious enough to come at iflwit 
character, to deserve the reputation of being sum8J.* 
But this town will not allow us to be the things w^ 
seem to aim at, and is too discerning to be fbb$et2 
off with pretences. One of these pretty fellows f&h 
by his laborious exactness ; the other, by his as ra#£i 
studied negligence. Frank Careless, as soon a* jib 
valet has helped on and adjusted his clothes, goerf-fe 
his glass, sets his wig awry, tumbles his cravat ; and, 
in shorf, undresses himself to go into company, yptt 
Nice is so little satisfied with his dress, that alNfcfe 
time he is at a visit, he is still mending it, and is fcr 
that reason the more insufferable ; for he who studies 
carelessness has, at least, his work the sooner done&f 
the two, The widow is distracted whom to tape' 
for her first man ; for Nice is every way so careM^ 
that she fears his length of days ; and Frank i*3J8\ 
loose, that she has apprehensions for her own heatft 
with him. I am puzzled how to give a just idea of 
tfrem ; but, in a word, Careless is a coxcomb, and 
Nice a fop : both, you will say, very hopeful candi- 
dates for a gay young woman just set at liberty* But 
there is a whisper, her maid will give her to Tom 
Terror the gamester. This fellow has undone so 
many women, that he will certainly succeed if he is 
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introduced ; for nothing so much prevails with the 
vain part of that sex, as the glory of deceiving them 
who have deceived others. 

Desunt multa. 

* # * Mr. Bickerstaff has received letters from Mr % 
Coltstaff, Mr. Whipstaff, and Mrs. Rebecca Wagstaf 9 ; 
all which relate chiefly to their being left out in the ge- 
nealogy of the fondly lately published; but my cousin 
who writ that draught, being a clerk in the her aid? s 
office, and being at present under the displeasure of the 
chapter; it is feared, \fthat matter should be touched 
upon at this time, the young gentleman would lose his, 
place for treason against the king of arms. 

' Castabella's 9 complaint is come to hand.* 
STEELE. . . ,.. 



N° 15. SATURDAY, MAY 14, 1709. 

Suicquid aguni homine s • 

nostri est farrago Ubelli. 

JUV. Sat i. 85, 86. 

Whatever good is done, whatever ill— • 
By human kind, shall this collection fill. 

From my own Apartment, May 12. 

t have taken a resolution, hereafter, on any want of 
intelligence, to carry my familiar abroad with me \ 
who has promised to give me very proper and just 
notices of persons and things, to make up the history 

8 SeeN°H.. *N°16. «N°13. 
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of the pasting day. He is wonderfully skilful in the 
knowledge of men and manners, which has made me 
more than ordinary curious to know how he came to 
that perfection, and I communicated to him that 
doubt. ' Mr. Pacofet,' said I, * I am mightily sur- 
prised to see you so good a judge of our nature and 
. circumstances, since you are a mere spirit, and have 
no knowledge of the bodily part of us/ He answer- 
ed, smiling, ' You are mistaken ; I have been one of 
you, and lived a month amongst you, which gives 
me an exact sense of your condition. You are to 
know, that all, who enter into human life, have a 
certain date or stamen given to their being, which 
they only who die of age may be said to have arrived 
at ; but it is ordered sometimes by fate, that such as 
die infants are, after death, to attend mankind to the 
end of that stamen of being in themselves, which was 
broke off by sickness or any other disaster. These 
are proper guardians to men, as being sensible of the 
infirmity of their state. You are philosopher enough 
to know, that the difference of men's understandings 
proceeds only from the various dispositions of their 
organs ; so that he, who dies "at a month old, is in the 
next life as knowing, though more innocent, as they 
who live to fifty ; and after death, they have as per- 
fect a memory and judgment of all that passed in 
their life-time, as I have of alTthe revolutions in that 
uneasy, turbulent condition of yours ; and you would 
say I had enough of it in a month, were I to tell you 
all my misfortunes.' — ' A life of a month cannot 
have, one would think, much variety. But pray,' 
said I, * let us Have your story * 
Then he proceeds in the following manner : 
< It was one of the most wealthy families in Great 
Britain into which 1 was born, and it was a very great 
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happiness to me that it so happened, otherwise I had 
still, in all probability, been living : but I shall re- 
count to you all the occurrences of my short and mi- 
serable existence, just as, by examining into the 
traces made in my brain, they appeared to me at that 
time. The first thing that ever struck my senses was 
a noise over my head of one shrieking ; after which, 
methought, I took a full jump, and found myself in 
the hands of a sorceress, who seemed as if she had 
been long waking, and employed in some incanta- 
tion : I was thoroughly frightened, and cried out ; 
but she immediately seemed to go on in some magi- 
cal operation, and anointed me from head to foot 
What they meant, I could not imagine : for there 
gathered a great crowd about me, crying, "An 
Heir ! an Heir !" upon which I grew a little still, and 
believed this was a ceremony to be used only to great 
persons, and such as made them what they called 
" heirs/' I lay very quiet ; but the witch, for no 
manner of reason or provocation in the world, takes 
me, and binds my head as hard as possibly she could ; 
then ties up both my legs, and makes me swallow 
down an horrid mixture. I thought it an harsh en- 
trance into life, to begin with taking physic ; but I 
was forced to it, or else must have taken down a 
great instrument in which she gave it me. When I 
was thus dressed, I was carried to a bedside, where a 
fine young lady (my mother I wot) had like to have 
hugged me to death* . From her, they faced me 
about, and there was a thing with quite another look 
from the rest of the company, to whom they talked 
about my nose. He seemed wonderfully pleased to 
see me ; but I knew since, my nose belonged to an- 
other family. That into which I was born is one of 
the most numerous amongst you ; therefore crowds of 
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relations came every day to congratulate my arrival ; 
amongst others, my cousin Betty, the greatest romp 
in nature : she whisks me such a height over her head, * 
that 1 cried out for fear of falling* She pinched me, 
and called me " squealing chit/' and threw me into 
a girl's arms that was taken in to tend me. The girl 
was very proud of the womanly employment of a 
nurse, and took upon her to strip and dress me a*new* 
because I made a noise, to see what ailed me s she 
did so, and stuck a pin in every joint about me* I 
still cried f upon which, she lays me on my face in 
her lap ; and, to quiet me, fell a-nailing in all the 
pins, by clapping me on the back, and screaming a 
lullaby. But my pain made me exalt my voice above 
hers, which brought up the nurse, the witch I first 
saw, and my grandmother. The girl is turned down 
stairs, and I stripped again, as well to find what 
ailed me, as to satisfy my granam's farther curiosity. 
This good old woman's visit was the cause of all my 
troubles. You are to understand, that I was hitherto 
bred by hand, and any body that stood next me 
gave me pap, if I did but open my lips ; insomuch, 
that I was grown so cunning, as to pretend myself 
asleep when I was not, to prevent my being crammed. 
But my grandmother began a loud lecture upon the 
idleness of the wives of this age, who, for fear of their 
shapes, forbear suckling their own offspring : and ten 
nurses were immediately sent for ; one was whispered 
to have a wanton eye, and would soon spoil her milk; 
another was in a consumption ; the third had an ill 
voice, and would frighten me instead of lulling me 
to sleep. Such exceptions were made against all but 
one country milch-wench, to whom I was commit- 
ted, and put to the breast. This careless jade was 
eternally romping with the footman, and downright 
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starred me; insomuch that I daily pined away, and 
should never have been relieved had it not been that, 
on the thirtieth day of my life, a fellow of the royal 
society, who had writ upon cold baths, came to visit 
me, and solemnly protested, I was utterly lost for 
want of that method 2 : upon which he soused me 
head and ears into a pail of water, where I had the 
good fortune to be drowned ; and so escaped being 
lashed into a linguist until sixteen, running after 
wenches until twenty-five, and being married to an 
ill-natured wife until sixty: which had certainjy been 
my fate, had not the enchantment between body and 
soul been broke by this philosopher. Thus, till the 
age I should have otherwise lived, I am obliged to 
watch the steps of men ; and, if you please, shall ac- 
company you in your present walk, and get you in- 
telligence from the aerial lacquey who is in waiting, 
what are the thoughts and purposes of any whom 
you enquire for.' 

I accepted his kind offer, and immediately took 
him with me in a hack to White's. 



Whites Chocolate-house, May 13. 

We got in hither, and my companion threw a pow- 
der round us, that made me as invisible as himself; so 
that we could see and hear all others, ourselves un- 
seen and unheard. 

The first thing we took notice of was a nobleman 
of a goodly and frank aspect, with his generous birth 

» Probably Sir John Floyer, knt M. D. of Litchfield, 
who published " An Enquiry into the right use and abuses 
of the hot, cold, and temperate baths in England," &c. in 
the year 1697. 

VOL. I. I 
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and temper viable in it, playing at cards with a crea- 
ture of a black and horrid countenance, wherein 
were plainly delineated the arts of his mind, cozenage 
and falsehood. They were marking their game with 
counters, on which we could see inscriptions, imper- 
ceptible to any but us. My lord had scored with 
pieces of ivory, on which were writ 'Good Fame, 
Glory, Riches, Honour, and Posterity .' The spectre 
over against him had on his counters the inscriptions 
of 'Dishonour, Impudence, Poverty, Ignorance, and 
Want of Shame.' — 'Bless me!' said I ; 'sure, my lord 
does not see what he plays forP — ' As well as I do/ 
says Pacolet. ' He despises that fellow he plays with, 
and scorns himself for making him his companion. 9 
At the very instant he was speaking, I saw the fel- 
low, who played with my lord, hide two cards in the 
roll of his stocking: Pacolet immediately stole them 
from thence; upon which the nobleman soon after 
won the game. The little triumph he appeared in, 
when he got such a trifling stock of ready money, 
though he had ventured so great sums with indif- 
ference, increased my admiration. But Pacolet be- 
gan to talk to me, ' Mr. Isaac, this to you looks won- 
derful, but not at all to us higher beings: that noble* 
man has as many good qualities as any man of bis 
order, and seems to have no faults but what, as I may 
say, are excrescences from virtues. He is generous 
to a prodigality, more affable than 13 consistent with 
his quality, and courageous to a rashness. Yet, after 
all this, the source of his whole conduct is (though 
he would hate himself if he knew it) mere avarice. 
The ready cash laid before the gamester's counters 
makes him venture, as you see, and lay distinction 
against infamy, abundance against want ; in a word, 
aU that is desirable against all that is to be avoided/ 
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— ■*' However,' said I, * be sure you disappoint the 
sharpers to-night, and steal from them all the cards 
they hide.' Pacolet obeyed me, and my lord went 
home with their whole bank in his pocket. 

Wilts Coffee-house, May 13. 

Tonight was acted a second time a comedy, call- 
ed The Busy Body: this play is written by a lady 3 . 
In old times, we used to sit upon a play here after it 
was acted ; but now the entertainment is turned ano- 
ther way; not but there are considerable men in all 
ages, who, for some eminent quality or invention, de- 
serve the esteem and thanks of the public. Such a 
benefactor is a gentleman of this house; who is ob- 
served by the surgeons with much envy ******* 
****** [We omit a few lines of the original in this 
part, as having an allusion offensive to decency], and is 
ranked among and received by the modern wits, as a 
great promoter of gallantry and pleasure. But, I fear, 
pleasure is less understood in this age, which so much 
pretends to it, than in any since the creation. It was 
admirably said of him, who first took notice that 
(res est sever a voluptas) * there is a certain severity in 
pleasure.' Without that, all decency is banished; 
and if reason is not to be present at our greatest satis- 
factions, of all the race of creatures, the human is the 
most miserable. It was not so of old; when Virgil 
describes a wit, he always means a virtuous man ; and 
all his sentiments of men of genius, are such as shew 
persons distinguished from the common level of man- 
kind; such as placed happiness in the contempt of 
low fears and mean gratifications: fears which we 

* Mrs. Susannah CentUvre, 4to. 1709. See N° 19. 
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are subject to with the vulgar ; and pleasures which 
we have in common with beasts. With these illus- 
trious personages, the wisest man was the greatest 
wit; and none was thought worthy of that character, 
unless he answered this excellent description of the 
poet: 

* 3ui—metus omnes et xnexorabilefatum 
Subject* pcdibiu, slrepitwnque Acherontis ovarii 

VIRG. Georg. II. 492. 

' Happy the man, 

His mind possessing in a quiet state. 
Fearless of fortune, and resign'd to fate J 
DRYDEN. 
STEELE. 



N° 16. TUESDAY, MAY 17, 1709. 

Sukquid agunl homnu 

nottri at farrago tibelli. 

JUV.Sat.L85,8& 

Whatever good is done, whatever ill— 
By human kind, shall this collection fill. 

White's Chocolate-house, May 15. 

Sir Thomas', of this house, has shewed me some 
letters from the Bath, which give accounts of what 
passes among the good company of that place ; and 
allowed me to transcribe one of them, that seems to 
be writ by some of Sir Thomas's particular acquaint* 
ance, and is as follows : 

1 The nick-name of the waiter. See N° 26, and 36. 
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• DEAB KNIGHT, Bath, May 11 , 1709. 

' I desire you would give my humble service to all 
our friends, which I speak of to you (out of method) 
in the very beginning of my epistle; lest the present 
disorders, by which this seat of gallantry and plea- 
sure is torn to pieces, should make me forget it. You 
keep so good company, that you know Bath is stocked 
with such as come hither to be relieved from lux- 
uriant health, or imaginary sickness ; and consequently 
is always as well stowed with gallants, as invalids, who 
live together in a very good understanding: But 
the season is so early, that our fine company is not 
yet arrived * and the warm bath, which in heathen 
times was dedicated to Venus, is now used only by 
such as reaHy want it for health's, sake. There are, 
however, a good many strangers, among whom are 
two ambitious .ladies, who, being both in the autumn 
of their life, take the opportunity of placing them- 
selves at the head of such as we are, before the 
Chloes, Clarissas, and Pasjtorellas come down. One 
of these two is excessively in pain, that the ugly be- 
ing, called Time, will make wrinkles in spite of the 
lead forehead-cloth ; and therefore hides, with the 
gaiety of her air, the volubility of her tongue, and 
quickness of her motion, the injuries which it has 
done her. The other lady is but two years behind 
her in life, and dreads as much being laid aside as 
the former ; and consequently has taken the neces- 
sary precautions to prevent her reign over us. But 
she is very discreet, and wonderfully turned for am- 
bition, being never apparently transported either with 
affection, or malice. Thus, while Florimel is talking 
in public, and spreading her graces in assemblies to 
gain a popular dominion over our diversions, Pruden- 
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tia visits very cunningly all the lame, the splenetic, 
and the superannuated, who have their distinct classes 
of followers and friends. Among these she has found, 
that somebody "has sent down printed certificates of 
Florimei's age, which she has read and distributed to 
this unjoyful set of people, who are always enemies 
to those in possession of the good opinion of the com- 
pany. This unprovoked injury done by Prudentia 
was the first occasion of our fatal divisions here, and 
a declaration of war between these rivals. Florimel 
has abundance of wit, which she has lavished in de- 
crying Prudentia, and giving defiance to her little 
arts. For an instance of her superior power, she be- 
spoke the play of Alexander the Great 2 , to be acted 
by the company of strollers, and desired us all to be 
there on Thursday last. When she spoke to me to 
come, " As you are," said she, " a lover, you will 
not fail the death of Alexander : the passion of love 
is wonderfully hit — Statira! O that happy woman— 
to have a conqueror at her fedt ! — But you will be 
sure to be there/ 1 I, and several others, resolved to 
be of her party. But see the irresistible strength of 
that unsuspected creature, a " Silent Woman." Pru- 
dentia had counterplotted us, and had bespoke on the 
same evening the puppet-show of " The Creation of 
the World/' She had engaged every body to be 
there ; and, to turn our leader into ridicule, had se- 
cretly let them know, that the puppet Eve was made 
the most like Florimel that ever was seen. On Thurs- 
day morning the puppet-drummer, Adam and Eve, 
and several others who lived before the flood, passed 

* A burlesque on Lee's. Rival Queens. See N° 191. It 
was written by Colley Cibber, with this title, " The Rival 
Queans, with the Humours of Alexander the Great: a 
Comical Tragedy*~and was printed in Dublin 1789. 
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through the streets on hone-back, to invite us all to 
the pastime, and the representation of such things as 
we all knew to be true : and Mr. Mayor was so wise, 
as to prefer these innocent people the puppets, who, 
he said, were to represent Christians, before the wick- 
ed players, who were to shew Alexander, an heathen 
philosopher. To be short, this Prudentia had so laid 
it, that at ten of the clock footmen were sent to take 
places at the puppet-show, and all we of Florimel's 
party were to be out of fashion, or desert her. We 
chose the latter. All the world crowded to Pruden* 
tia's house, because it was given out nobody could 
get in. When we came to Noah's flood in the show, 
Punch and his wife were introduced dancing in the 
ark. An honest plain friend of Florimers, but a cri- 
tic withal, rose up in the midst of the representation, 
and made many very good exceptions to the drama 
itself, and told us, that it was against all morality, as 
well as rules of the stage, that Punch should be in jest 
in the deluge, or indeed that he should appear at all. 
This was certainly a just vemark, and I thought to se- 
cond him ; but he was hissed by Prudentia'* party : 
upon which, really, Sir Thomas, we, who were .his 
friends, hissed him too. Old Mrs. Petulant desired 
both her daughters to mind the moral; then whis- 
pered Mrs. Mayoress, " This is very proper for young 
people to see !" Punch, at the end of the play, made 
Prudentia a compliment, and was very civil to the 
whole company, making bows until his buttons touch- 
ed the ground. All was carried triumphantly against 
our party. In the mean time Fforimel went to the 
tragedy, dressed as fine as hands could make her, in 
hopes to see Prudentia pine away with envy. In- 
stead of that, she sat a full hour alone, and at last 
was entertained with this whole relation from Statira, 
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who wiped her eyes with her tragical cut handker- 
chief, and lamented the ignorance of the quality. 
Florimel was stung with this affront, and the next day 
bespoke the puppet-show. Prudentia, insolent with 
power, bespoke Alexander. The whole company 
came then to Alexander. Madam Petulant desired 
her daughters to mind the moral, and. believe no 
man's fair words : " For you will see, children," said 
she, " these soldiers are never to be depended upon ; 
they are sometimes . here, sometimes there. . Do 
not you see, daughter Betty, colonel Clod, our next 
neighbour in the . country, pull off his hat to you ? 
Courtly, good child, his estate is just by U6. ,, Flo- 
rimel was now mortified down to. Prudential Jnu- 
mour ; and Prudentia exalted Into hers. This was 
observed: Florimel invites us to the play a second 
time, Prudentia to the show. See the uncertainty of 
human affairs! the. beaux, the wits, the, .gamesters, 
the prudes, the coquettes, the valetudinarians and 
gallants, all now wait upon Florimel. Such is the 
state of things at this present date ; and if there hap- 
pens any new commotions, you shall have immediate 
advice from, 

€ SIR » 
' Your affectionate friend, and servant/ 

TO CA5TABELLA 3 . 

< MADAM, May 16, 1709. 

I have the honour of a letter from a friend of yours, 
relating' to an incivility done to you at the opera, by 
one of your own sex ; but I, who was an eye-witness 
of the accident, can testify to you, that though she 

3 See N° 14. 
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pressed before you, she lost her ends in that design ; 
for she was taken notice of for no other reason, but 
her endeavours to hide a finer woman than herself. 
But, indeed, I dare not go farther in this matter, than 
just this bare mention ; for though it was taking your 
place of right, rather than place of precedence, yet 
it is so tender a point, and on which the very life of 
female ambition depends, that it is of the last conse- 
quence to meddle in it : all my hopes are from your 
beautiful sex ; and those bright eyes, which are the 
bane of others, are my only sun-shine. My writings 
are sacred to you ; and 1 hope I shall always have 
the good fortune to live under your protection ; there- 
fore take this public opportunity to signify to all the 
world, that I design to forbear any thing that may in 
the least tend to the diminution of your interest, re- 
putation, or power. You will therefore forgive me, 
that I strive to conceal every wrong step made by 
any who have the honour to wear petticoats, and shall 
at all times do what is in my power to make all man- 
kind as much their slaves as myself. If they would 
consider things as they ought, there needs not much 
argument to convince them, that it is their fate to 
be obedient to you, and that your greatest rebels 
do only serve with a worse grace. 

€ 1 am, MADAM, 
' Your most obedient and, 
' most humble servant, 

' ISAAC BICKEKSTAFF.' 
- STEELE, 
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N° 17. THUBSDAY, MAY 19, 1709. 



Suicquid agunt homines' 



nostri est farrago UbelH. 

JU V. Sat i. 85, 86. 

Whatever good is done, whatever ill 

By human kind, shall this collection fill. 

WiWs Coffee-house, May 18. 

The discourse has happened to turn this evening upon 
the true panegyric, the perfection of which was as- 
serted to consist in a certain artful way of conveying 
the applause in an indirect manner. There was a 
gentleman gave us several instances of it. Among 
others, he quoted (from Sir Francis Bacon, in his Ad- 
vancement of Learning,) a very great compliment 
made to Tiberius, as follows. In a full debate upon 
public affairs in the senate, one of the assembly rose 
up, and with a very grave sir said, he thought it for 
the honour and dignity of the commonwealth, that 
Tiberius should be declared a god, and have divine 
worship paid him. The emperor was surprised at the 
proposal, and demanded of him to declare, whether 
he had made any application to incline bim to that 
overture? The senator answered, with a bold and 
haughty tone, * Sir, in matters that concern the com* 
monwealth, I will be governed by no man/ Ano- 
ther gentleman mentioned something of the same 
kind, spoken by the late duke of Buckingham to the 
late earl of Orrery ; ' My lord,' says the duke, after 
his libertine way, ' you will certainly be damned.' 
♦How, my lord!' says the earl, with some warmth. 
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' Nay/ said the duke, < there. is no help for it; for it 
is positively said, Cursed is he of whom all men speak 
well 1 / This is taking a man by surprise, and being 
welcome when you have so surprised him. The person 
flattered receives you into his closet at once ; and the 
sudden change of his heart, from the expectation of 
an ill-wisher, to find you his friend, makes you in his 
full favour in a moment. The spirits that were raised 
so suddenly against you, are as suddenly for you. 
There was another instance given of this kind at the 
table: a gentleman, who had a very great favour 
done him, and an employment bestowed upon him, 
without so much as being personally known to his be- 
nefactor, waited upon the great man who was so 
generous, and was beginning to say, he was infinitely 
obliged. — ' Not at all,' says the patron; turning from 
him to another, ' had 1 known a more deserving man 
in England, he should not have had it' 

We should certainly have had more examples had 
not a gentleman produced a book which he thought 
an instance of this kind : it was a pamphlet, called 
The Naked Truth. The idea any one would have of 
that work from the title was, that there would be 
much plain dealing with people in power, and that 
we should see things in their proper light, stripped 
of the ornaments which are usually given to the ac- 
tions of the great : but the skill of this author is such, 
that he has, under that rugged appearance, approved 
himself the finest gentleman and courtier that ever 
writ. The language is extremely sublime, and not 
at all to be understood by the vulgar : the sentiments 
are such as would make no figure in ordinary words: 
but such is the art of the expression, and the thoughts 

1 An impious application and perversion of a passage of 
•acred scripture, Luke vi. 26. 
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are elevated to so high a degree, that I question whe- 
ther the discourse will sell much. There was an ill- 
natured fellow present% who hates all panegyric 
mortally ; ' P — take him/ said he, ' what the devil 
means his Naked Truth, in speaking nothing but to 
the advantage of all whom he mentions ? This is just 
such a great action as that of the champion's on a co- 
ronation-day, who challenges all mankind to dispute 
with him the right of the sovereign, surrounded with 
his guards. The gentleman who produced the trea- 
tise desired him to be cautious, and said, it was writ 
by an excellent soldier, whiph made the company 
observe it more narrowly; and (as critics are the 
greatest conjurers at finding out a known truth) one 
said, he was sure it was writ by the hand of his sword- 
arm. I could not perceive much wit in that expres- 
sion; but it raised a laugh, and, I suppose, was meant 
as a sneer upon valiant men. The same man pretend- 
ed to see in the style, that it was an horse-officer ; but 
sure that is being too nice; for though you may know 
officers of the cavalry by the turn of their feet, I 
cannot imagine how you should discern their hands 
from those of other men. But it is always thus with 
pedants ; they will ever be carping, if a gentleman, 
or a man of honour, puts pen to paper. I do not 
doubt but this author will find this assertion too true, 
and that obloquy is not repulsed by the force of arms. 
I will therefore set this excellent piece in a light too 
glaring for weak eyes, and, in imitation of the critic 
Longinus, shall, as well as I can, make my observa- 
tions in a style like the authors of whom 1 treat, which 
perhaps 1 am as capable of as another, having ' an 

* A stroke at John Dennis; whose judgment as a critic, 
however, was at least equal to his ill-nature, notwithstand- 
ing ail the attacks and insinuations made against him by 
contemporary writers. 
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unbounded force of thinking, as well as a most 
exquisite address, extensively and wisely indulged 
to me by the supreme powers/ My author, I will 
dare to assert, shews the most universal knowledge of 
any writer who has appeared this century : he is a 
poet and merchant, which is seen in two master- 
words, * Credit blossoms :' he is a grammarian and a 
.politician ; for he says, ' The uniting of the two king- 
doms is the emphasis of the security of the protes- 
tant succession.' Some would be apt to say, he is a 
conjurer; for he has found, that a republic is not 
made up of every body of animals, but is composed 
of men only, and not of horses. ' Liberty and pro- 
perty have chosen their retreat within the emulating 
circle of an human commonwealth.' He is a phy- 
sician ; for he says, ' I observe a constant equality in 
its pulse, and a just quickness of its vigorous circula- 
tion. And again, ' I view the strength of our consti- 
tution plainly appear in the sanguine and ruddy 
complexion of a well-contented city.' He is a di- 
vine : for he says, ' 1 cannot but bless myself.' And 
indeed this excellent treatise has had that good effect 
upon me, who am far from being superstitious, that I 
also ' cannot but bless myself.' 

%* This day is published, a treatise called The Dif- 
ference between Scandal and Admonition, by Isaac Bick- 
er-staff, esq. And on the 1st of July next, you may er- 
pect A Prophecy qf Things past ; wherein the art of 
fortune-telling is laid open to the meanest capacity. And 
the Monday following, Choice Sentences for the company 
qf masons and bricklayers, to be put upon new houses, 
with a translation qf all the Latin sentences that have 
been built qf late years ; together with a comment upon 
stone-walls. By the same hand. 

STEELE. 
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N° 18. SATURDAY, MAY 81, 1709. 



Suicquid agunt homine s ■ 

nottri est farrago libelli. 

jUV.SaU.85,8tf. 

Whatever good it done, whatever ill— 
By human kind, shall this collection fill. 



From my own Apartment, May 20. 

It is observed too often that men of wit do so much 
employ their thoughts upon fine speculations, that 
things useful to mankind are wholly neglected; and 
they are busy in making emendations upon some en- 
clitics ' in a Greek author, while obvious things, that 
every man may have use for, are wholly overlooked. 
It would be an happy thing, if such as have real ca- 
pacities for public service were employed in works of 
general use ; but because a- thing is every body's bu- 
siness, it is nobody's business ; this is for want of pub- 
lic spirit As for my part, who am only a student, 
and a man of no great interest, I can only remark 
things, and recommend the correction of them to 
higher powers. There is an offence I have a thousand 
times lamented, but fear T shall never see remedied ; 
which is, that in a nation where learning is so frequent 
as in Great-Britain, there should be so many 'gross 
errors as there are in the very directions of things, 
wherein accuracy is necessary for the conduct of life. 
This is notoriously observed by all men of letters when 

1 Particles in the Greek language, which throw back the 
accent on the foregoing syllable. 
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they first come to town (at which time they are usu- 
ally curious that way) in the inscriptions on sign 
posts. I have cause to know this matter as well as 
any body ; for I have, when I went to Merchant 
Taylors' school % suffered stripes for spelling after 
the signs I observed in my way ; though at the 
same time I must confess staring at those inscrip- 
tions first gave me an idea and curiosity for me- 
dals : in which I have since arrived at some know- 
ledge. Many a man has lost his way and his dinner 
by this general want of skill in orthography : for, 
considering that the painters are usually so very bad, 
that you cannot know the animal under whose sign 
you are to live that day, how must the stranger be 
misled, if it be wrong spelled, as well as ill painted ? 
I have a cousin now in town, who has answered un- 
der batchelor at Queen's college, whose name is 
Humphrey Mopstaff (he is a-kin to us by his mother) : 
this young man, going to see a relation in Barbican, 
wandered a whole day by the mistake of one letter, 
for it was written, ' this is the Beer/ instead of ' this 
is the Bear.' He was set right at last, by inquiring 
for the house, of a fellow who could not read, and 
knew the place mechanically, only by having been 
often drunk there. But, in the name of goodness, let 
us make our learning of use to us, or not. Was not 
this a shame, that a philosopher should be thus di- 
rected by a cobler? I will be sworn, if it were 
known how many have suffered in this kind by false 
Spelling since the Union, this matter would not long 
lie thus. What makes these evils the more insup- 
portable is, that they are so easily amended, and no- 

* Founded by the worshipful company whose name it 
bears, 1561. . 
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thing done in it But it is so far from that, that the 
evil goes on in other arts as well as orthography. ; 
placet are confounded, as well for want of proper 
distinctions, as things for want of true characters. 
Had I not come by the other day very early in the 
morning, there might have been mischief done : for a 
worthy North Briton was swearing at Stocks-market, 
that they would not let him in at his lodgings ; but 
I, knowing the gentleman, and observing him look 
often at the king on horseback, and then double his 
oaths, that he was sure he was right, found he mis- 
took that for Charing-cross, by the erection of the 
like statue in each place 3 . I grant, private men may 
distinguish their abodes as they please : as one of my 
acquaintance who lives at Marybone 4 , has put a 
good sentence of his own invention upon his dwell- 
ing-place s , to find out where he lives ; he is so near 

s These two equestrian statues were very unlike. The 
one was made by the famous La Seur, for king Charles I. ; 
the other was originally intended for John Sobieski, king 
of Poland, and, mutatis mutandis, erected in honour of king 
Charles II. The Turk underneath the horse was cleverly 
metamorphosed into Oliver Cromwell ; but his turban es- 
caped unnoticed, or unaltered, to testify the truth. The 
one is of brass blackened, the other was of white marble, 
&c. See Spec. N°462, note. 

4 The duke of Buckingham was humorously said to have 
lived at Marybone ; as he was almost every day on the 
bowling-green there, and seldom left it till he could see no 
longer. 

s On Buckingham-house (now the Queen's palace) were 
originally these inscriptions : On the front, Sic siti Uetan* 
tur Lares : On the back front, Rus in urbe. On the side 
next the road, Spectator fastidiasus sibi molestus. On the 
nor^h side, Lenta, rnoepit, ciloperfecit. 
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London, that his conceit is this, ' the country in 
town ;' or, ' the town in the country ;' for you know, 
if they are both in one, they are all one. Besides 
that the ambiguity is not of great consequence ; if 
you are safe at the place, it is no matter if you do 
not distinctly know where the place is. But to re- 
turn to the orthography of public places ; I propose, 
that every tradesman in the cities of London and 
Westminster shall give me six-pence a quarter for 
keeping their signs in repair, as to the grammatical 
part ; and I will take into my house a Swiss count 6 
of my acquaintance, who can remember all their 
names without book, for dispatch sake, setting up 
the head of the said foreigner for my sign ; the fea- 
tures being strong, and fit for hanging high. 

St. James's Coffee-house, May 20. 
The approach of the peace strikes a panic through 
our armies, though that of a battle could never do it, 
and they almost repent of their bravery, that made 
such haste to humble themselves and the French king. 
The duke of Marlborough, though otherwise the 
greatest general of the age, has plainly shewn himself 
unacquainted with the artfrof husbanding a war. He 
might have grown as old as the duke of Alva, or 
prince Waldeck in the Low Countries, and yet have 
got reputation enough every year for any reasonable 
man : for the command of general in Flanders hath 
been ever looked upon as a provision for life. For 
my part, I cannot see how his grace can answer it to 
the world, for the great eagerness he hath shewn to 

6 A hit at John James Heidegger, esq. remarkable for 
his strong memory and strange features. See N° 12, note. 
The title of Count was given to him m ridicule. 

VOL. I. K 
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send an hundred thousand of the bravest fellows in 
Europe a-begging. But the private gentlemen of the 
infantry will be able to shift for themselves ; a brave 
man can never starve in a country stocked with hen* 
roosts. ' There is not a j 7 ard of linen/ says my ho- 
noured progenitor Sir John Falstaff 7 , ' in my whole 
company ; but as for that/ says this worthy knight, 
' I am in no great pain ; we shall find shirts on every 
hedge.' There is another sort of gentlemen whom I 
am much more concerned for, and that is the inge- 
nious fraternity of which I have the honour to be 
an unworthy member ; I mean the news- writers 8 of 
Great Britain, whether Post-men or Post-boys 9 , or 
by what other name or title soever dignified, or dis* 
tinguished. The case of these gentlemen is, I think, 
more hard than that of the soldiers, considering that 
they have taken more towns, and fought more battles. 
They have been upon parties and skirmishes, when 
our armies have lain still ; and given the general as* 
sault to many a place, when the besiegers were quiet 
in their trenches. They have made us masters of 

7 Shakspeare, Hen. IV. act iv. scene 2. The words, 
however, are misquoted. In this, as well as his citations 
from scripture, Steele evidently trusted to his memory. 

8 la the year 1709 there were fifty-fiv.e regular papers 
published every week, besides a vast number of postscripts, 
&c. that were hawked about the streets. At present, there 
are published in London eleven daily-papers, and ten which 
appear three evenings in the week ; besides the Gazette, 
nine Sunday papers, and a variety of other Weekly Papers. 
Provincial news-papers also, almost unknown in the time 
of the Tatler, are very numerous. 

9 The Post-Boy was a scandaloA paper, by Abel Roper ; 
and The Flying Post was conducted by George Ridpath* 
—Roper and Ridpath died on the same day. 
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several strong towns many weeks before our generals 
could do it; and completed victories, when ouf 
greatest captains have been glad to come off with a 
drawn battle. Where prince Eugene has slain his 
thousands, Boyer IO has slain his ten-thousands. This 
gentleman can indeed be never enough commended 
for his courage and intrepidity during this whole war : 
he has laid about him with an inexpressible fury ; 
and, like the offended Marius of ancient Rome, made 
such havoc among his countrymen, as must be the 
work of two or three ages to repair. It must be con- 
fessed, the redoubted Mr. Buckley " has shed as 
much blood as the former -, but I cannot forbear say- 
ing (and I hope it will not look like envy) that we: 
regard our brother Buckley as a kind of Drawcan- 
sir ,a , who spares neither friend nor foe ; but gene- 
rally kills as many of his own side as the enemies. It 
is impossible for this ingenious sort of men to subsist 
after a peace : every one remembers the shifts they 
were driven to in the reign of king Charles the Second, 
when they could not furnish out a single paper of 
news* without lighting up a comet in Germany, or a 
fire in Moscow. There scarce appeared a letter 
without a paragraph on an earthquake. Prodigies 
were grown so familiar, that they had lost their name, 
as a great poet of that age has it. I remember Mp. 

w Abel Boyer, author of " The Political State of Great 
Britain :" but better known in our time by his French Dic- 
tionary and Grammar. 

" Samuel Buckley, who was printer ff The London Ga- 
zette, and also of the Daily Courant, 

11 A character so named in the comedy of The Rehear- 
sal. * 
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Dyer 13 , who is justly looked upon by all the fox- 
hunters in the nation as the greatest statesman our 
country has produced, was particularly famous for 
dealing in whales; insomuch, that in five months 
time (for I had the curiosity to examine his letters on 
that occasion) he brought three into the mouth of the 
river Thames, besides two porpusses, and a sturgeon. 
The judicious and wary Mr. Ichabod Dawks M hath 
all along been the rival of this great writer, and got 
himself a reputation from plagues and famines ; by 
which, in those days, he destroyed as great multi- 
tudes, as he has lately done by the sword. In every 
dearth of news, Grand Cairo was sure to be unpeo- 
pled. 

It being therefore visible, that our society will be 
greater sufferers by the peace than the soldiery itself, 
insomuch that the Daily Courant is in danger of be- 
ing broken, my friend Dyer of being reformed, and 
the very best of the whole band of being reduced to 
half-pay ; might I presume to offer any thing in the 
behalf of my distressed brethren, I would humbly 
move, that an appendix of proper apartments, fur- 
nished with pen, ink, and paper, and other necessa* 
ries of life, should be added to the hospital of Chel- 
sea, for the relief of such decayed news-writers as 
have served their country in the war ; and that for 

'3 Dyer's Letter; a news-paper of that time, which we 
suppose to have been held in little credit; as honest Vel- 
lum, in " The Drummer," act ii. scene 1. cannot but be- 
lieve his master is living (amongst other reasons) ' because 
the news of his death was first published in Dyer's Letter.' 
See Spect. N° 43 and 457. 

r * Ichabod Dawks, another poor c epistolary historian,' 
as he is called, Spect. N° 457. See Tat. N° 178. 
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their exercise they should compile the annals of their 
brother veterans, who have been engaged in the same 
service, and are still obliged to do duty after the 
same manner. 

I cannot be thought to speak this out of an eye to 
any private interest ; for as my chief scenes of action 
are coffee-houses, play-houses, and my own apart- 
ment, I am in no need of camps, fortifications, and 
fields of battle, to support me ; I do not call out for 
heroes and generals to my assistance. Though the 
officers are broken, and the armies disbanded, I shall 
still be safe, as long as there are men, or women, or 
politicians, or lovers, or poets, or nymphs, or swains, 
or cits, or courtiers, in being. 

STEELE AND ADDISON. 
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N°19. TUESDAY, MAY 24, 1709. 



Suicquid agunt homines 

nosiri est farrago libelli. 

JUV.Sat.i.85,86. « 



Whatever good is done, whatever ill 
By human kind, shall this collection fill. 

. . From my own Apartment, May 23. 

There is nothing can give a man of any considera- 
tion greater pain, than to see order and distinction 
laid aside amongst men, especially when the rank 
of which he himself is a member is intruded upon, 
by such as have no pretence to that honour. The 
appellation of ' esquire' is the most notoriously abused 
in this kind, of any class amongst men ; insomuch, 
that it is become almost the subject of derision : but 
I will be bold to say, this behaviour towards it pro- 
ceeds from the ignorance of the people in its true 
origin. I shall therefore, as briefly as possible, do 
myself and all true esquires the justice to look into 
antiquity upon this subject \ 

In the first ages of the world, before the invention 
of jointures and settlements, when the noble passion 
of love had possession of the hearts of men, and the 
fair sex were not yet cultivated into the merciful dis- 
position which they have shewed in latter centuries, 
it was natural for great and heroic spirits to retire to 
rivulets, woods, and caves, to lament their destiny, 
and the cruelty of the fair persons who were deaf to 
their lamentations. The hero in this distress was 

1 See Selden's Titles of Honour, part ii. chap. v. 
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generally in armour, and in a readiness to fight any 
man he met with, especially if distinguished by any 
extraordinary qualifications: it being the nature of 
heroic love to hate all merit, lest it should come 
within the observation of the cruel one by whom its 
own perfections are neglected. A lover of this kind 
had always about him a person of a second value, 
and subordinate to him, who could hear his afflic- 
tions, carry an inchantment for his wounds, hold his 
helmet when he was eating (if ever he did eat), or in 
his absence, when he was retired to his apartment in 
any king's palace, tell the prince himself, or perhaps 
his daughter, the birth, parentage, and adventures of 
his valiant master. This trusty companion was styled 
his esquire, and was always fit for any offices about 
him ; was as gentle and chaste as a gentleman-usher, 
quick and active as an equerry, smooth and eloquent 
as the master of the ceremonies. A man thus quali- 
fied was the first, as the antients affirm, who was 
called an esquire; and none without these accom- 
plishments ought to assume our order: but, to the 
utter disgrace and confusion of the heralds, every 
pretender is admitted into this fraternity, even per- 
sons the most foreign to this courteous institution. I 
have taken an inventory of all within this city, and 
looked over every letter in the Post-office, for my 
better information. There are of the Middle Tem- 
ple, . including all in the buttery-books, and in the 
lists of the house, five thousand. In the Inner, four 
thousand. In the KingVbench Walks, the whole 
buildings are inhabited by esquires only. The adja- 
cent street of Essex, from Morris's coffee-house % and 
the turning towards the Grecian » you cannot meet 
one who is not an esquire, until you take water. 

a Then in the Strand. 
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Every house in Norfolk and ArundeWtreets b also 
governed by an esquire, or his lady: Soho-square, 
Bloomsbury-square, and all other places where the 
floors rise above nine feet, are so many universities, 
where you enter yourselves, and become of, our or- 
der. However, if this were the worst of the evil, it 
were to be supported, because they are generally 
men of some figure, and use ; though I know no pre- 
tence they have to an honour which had its rise from 
chivalry. But if you travel into the counties of Great 
Britain, we are still more imposed upon by innova- 
tion. We are indeed derived from the field: but 
shall that give title to all that ride mad after foxes, 
that halloo when they see a hare, or venture their 
necks full speed after an hawk, immediately to com- 
mence esquires ? No ; our order is temperate, cleanly, 
sober, and chaste ; but these rural esquires commit 
immodesties upon hay-cocks, wear shirts half a week, 
and are drunk twice a day. These men are also, to 
the last degree, excessive in their food : an esquire 
of Norfolk eats two pounds of dumplin every meal, 
as if obliged to it by our order : an esquire of Hamp- 
shire is as ravenous in devouring hogs-flesh : one of 
Essex has as little mercy on calves. But I must take 
the liberty to protest against them, and acquaint those 
persons, that it is not the quantity they eat, but the 
manner of eating, that shews an esquire. But, above 
all, I am most offended at small quillmen, and tran- 
scribing clerks, who are all come into our order, for 
no reason that I know of, but that they can easily 
flourish at the end of their name. I will undertake 
that, if you read the superscriptions to all the offices 
in the kingdom, you will not find three letters di- 
rected to any but esquires. I have myself a couple 
of clerks, and the rogues make nothing of leaving 
messages upon each other's desk : one directs, ' To 
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Gregory Goosequill, esquire f to which the other re- 
plies by a note, ' To Nehemiah Dashwell, esquire, 
with respect i in a word, it is now popultts armigero* 
rum, a people of esquires. And I do not know but, 
by the late act of naturalization, foreigners will as- 
sume that title, as part of the immunity of being 
Englishmen. All these improprieties flow from the 
negligence of the Herald's-omce. Those gentlemen 
in party-coloured habits do not so rightly, as they 
ought, understand themselves; though they are 
dressed cap-arpee in hieroglyphics, they are inwardly 
but ignorant men. I asked an acquaintance of mine, 
who is a man of wit, but of no fortune, and is forced 
to appear as a jack-pudding on the stage to a mounte- 
bank : ' Pr*ythee, Jack, why is your coat of so many 
colours?* He replied, * I act a fool ; and this spotted 
dress is to signify, that every man living has a weak 
place about him ; for I am knight of the shire, and 
represent you all.' I wish the heralds would know 
as well as this man does, in his way, that they are to 
act for us in the case of our arms and appellations : 
we should not then be jumbled together in so pro- 
miscuous and absurd a manner. I design to take this 
matter into further consideration ; and no man shall 
be received as an esquire, who cannot bring a certifi- 
cate that he has conquered some lady's obdurate 
heart; that he can lead up a country-dance; or 
carry a message between her and her lover, with ad- 
dress, secrecy, and diligence. A squire is properly 
born for the service of the sex, and his credentials 
shall be signed by three toasts and one prude, before 
his title shall be received in my office. 

WilP* Coffee-house, May 23. 
On Saturday last was presented The Busy Body, 
a comedy, written (as I have heretofore remarked) 
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by a woman 3 . The plot and incidents of the play 
are laid with that subtilty of spirit which is peculiar 
to females of wit, and is very seldom well performed 
by those of the other sex, in whom craft in love is an 
act of invention, and not, as with women, the effect 
of nature and instinct* 

To-morrow will be acted a play, called, The Trip 
to the Jubilee 4 . This performance is the greatest 
instance that we can have of the irresistible force of 
proper action. The dialogue in itself has something 
too low to bear a criticism upon it : but Mr. Wilks 
enters into the part with so much skill, that the gal- 
lantry, the youth, and gaiety of a young man of a 
plentiful fortune, are looked upon with as much in- 
dulgence on the stage, as in real life, without any of 
those intermixtures of wit and humour, which usu- 
ally prepossess us in favour of such characters in 
other plays* 

St. James's Coffee-house, May 23. 
An authentic letter from Madam Maintenon tor 
Monsieur Torcy has been stolen by a person about 
him, who has communicated a copy of it to some of 
the dependants of a minister of the allies. That 
epistle is writ in the most pathetic manner imagi- 
nable, and in a style which shews her genius, that 
has so long engrossed the heart of this great monarch. 

' SIR, 

' 1 received yours, and am sensible of the address 
and capacity with which you have hitherto transact- 
ed the great affair under your management. You 
well observe, that our wants here are not to be con- 

3 Mrs. Centlivre. See N° 15. 

4 By Farquhar, See N°3, and note. 
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cealed : and that it is vanity to use artifices with the 
knowing men with whom you are to deal. Let me 
beg you, therefore, in this representation of our cir- 
cumstances, to lay aside art, which ceases to be such 
when it is seen, and make use of all your skill to gain 
us what advantages you can from the enemy's jea- 
lousy of each other's greatness ; which is the place 
where only you have room for any dexterity. If you 
have any passion for your unhappy country, or any 
affection for your distressed master, come home with 
peace. Oh heaven! do I live to talk of Lewis the 
Great, as the object of pity? The king shews a great 
ineasiness to be informed of all that passes : but at 
the same time, is fearful of every one who appears in 
his presence, lest he should bring an account of some 
new calamity. I know not in what terms to repre- 
sent my thoughts to you, wheu I speak of the king 
with relation to his bodily health. Figure to your- 
self that immortal man, who stood in our public 
places represented with trophies, armour, and terrors, 
on his pedestal : consider, the invincible, the great, 
the good, the pious, the mighty, which were the 
usual epithets we gave him, both in our language 
and thoughts. I say, consider him whom you knew 
the greatest and most glorious of monarchs, and now 
think you see the same man an unhappy lazar, in the 
lowest circumstances of human nature itself, without 
regard to the state from whence he is fallen. I write 
from his bed-side : he is at present in a slumber. I 
have many, many things to add ; but my tears flow 
too fast, and my sorrow is too big for utterance s . 

' I am, &c.' 

STEELE. 

* See N° 23, 24, and 26. This letter is supposed to hare 
had Steele himself for its author, and not Madame Mai a* 
tenon. 
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N°20. THURSDAY, MAY 26, 1709. 

Sukovid agunt ko min e t 

notirf est farrago libeBu 

JUV. Sat 185,86. 



Whatever good is done, whatever i 
By human kind, shall this collection fill* 

White t Chocolate-house, May 24. 

It is not to be imagined how far prepossession will 
run away with people's understandings, in cases where- 
in they are under present uneasiness. The follow- 
ing narration is a sufficient testimony of the truth of 
this observation* 

I had the honour the other day of a visit from a 
gentlewoman (a stranger to me) who seemed to be 
about thirty. Her complexion is brown ; but the air 
of her face has an agreeableness which surpasses the 
beauties of the fairest women. There appeared in 
her look and mien a sprightly health : and her eyes 
had too much vivacity to become the language of 
complaint, which she began to enter into. She seemed 
sensible of it ; and therefore, with downcast looks, 
said she, ' Mr. Bickerstaff, you see before you the 
unhappiest of women; and therefore, as you are 
esteemed by all the world both a great civilian, as 
well as an astrologer, I must desire your advice and 
assistance, in putting me in a method of obtaining a 
divorce from a marriage, which I know the law will 
pronounce void.' — ' Madam,' said I, * your grievance 
is of such a nature, that you must be very ingenuous 
in representing the causes of your complaint, or I 
cannot give you the satisfaction you desire.' — ' Sir/ 
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she answers, ' I believe there would be no need of 
half your skill in the ait of divination, to guess why 
a woman would part from her husband.' — * It is true/ 
said I ; ' but suspicions, or guesses at what you mean, 
nay certainty of it, except you plainly speak it, are 
no foundation for a formal suit.' She clapped her 
fan before her face ; ' My husband/ said she, * is no 
more an husband' (here she burst into tears) ' than 
one of the Italian singers.' 

* Madam/ said I, ' the affliction you complain of 
is to be redressed by law ; but, at the same time, 
consider what mortifications you are to go through, 
in bringing it into open court: how will you be able 
to bear the impertinent whispers of the people pre- 
sent at the trial, the licentious reflections of the plead- 
ers, and the interpretations that will in general be put 
upon your conduct by all the world? How little (will 
they say) could that lady command her passions! 
Besides, consider, that curbing our desires is the 
greatest glory we can arrive at in this world, and will 
be most rewarded in the next.' She answered, like 
a prudent matron : ' Sir, if you please to remember 
the office of matrimony, the first cause of its institu- 
tion is that of having posterity. Therefore, as to the 
curbing desires, I am willing to undergo any absti- 
nence from food as you please to enjoin me ; but I 
cannot, with any quiet of mind, live in the neglect of 
a necessary duty, and an express commandment, 
" Increase and multiply"/ Observing she was learn- 
ed, and knew so well the duties of life, I turned my 
arguments rather to dehort her from this public pro- 
cedure by examples than precepts. * Do but consi- 
der, madam, what crowds of beauteous women live 
in nunneries, secluded for ever from the sight and 
conversation of men, with all the alacrity of spirit 
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imaginable; they spend their time in heavenly rap- 
tures, in constant and frequent devotions, and at pro- 
per hours in agreeable conversations.' — ' Sir/ said she 
hastily, ' tell not me of papists, or any of their idola- 
tries.' — ' Well then, madam, consider how many fine 
ladies live innocently in the eye of the world, and 
this gay town, in the midst of temptation: there is 

the witty Mrs. ' W- is a virgin of forty-four, Mrs. 

T s is thirty-nine, Mrs. L ce thirty-three ; 

yet you see they laugh, and are gay, at the park, at 
the play-house, at balls, and at visits ; and so much 
at ease, that all this seems hardly a self-denial.'— ' Mr. 
Bickerstatf,' said she, with some emotion, « you are an 
excellent casuist ; but the last word destroyed your 
whole argument ; if it is not self-denial, it is no vir- 
tue. I presented you with an half-guinea, in hopes 
not only to have my conscience eased, but my for- 
tune told. Yet'—' Well, Madam,' said I, ' pray of 
what age is your husband ?' — * He is,' replied my in- 
jured client, 'fifty; and I have been his wife fifteen 
years.' — ' How happened it you never communicated 
your distress, in all this time, to your friends and re- 
lations ?' She answered, ' He has been thus but a fort- 
night.' I am the most serious man in the world to 
look at, and yet could not forbear laughing out. 
'Why, madam, in case of infirmity which proceeds 
only from age, the law gives no remedy.' — * Sir/ 
said she, ' I find you have no more learning than 
Dr. Case * : and I am told of a young man, not five 
and twenty, just come from Oxford, to whom I will 

1 See the first note on N° 10, concerning Mrs. and Miss. 
A noted practitioner in physic and astrology, who was 
considered as the successor of Lilly and Safibrd, and pos- 
tessed the magical utensils of both. 
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communicate this whole matter, and doubt not but 
he will appear to have seven times more useful and 
satisfactory knowledge than you and all your boasted 
family .' Thus I have entirely lost my client : but 
if this tedious narrative preserves Pastorella 3 from the 
intended marriage with one twenty years her senior 
— to save a fine lady, I am contented to have my 
learning decried, and my predictions bound up with 
Poor Robin's Almanacs 4 . 

WiWs Coffee-house, May 25. 

This evening was acted The Recruiting Officer 5 , 
in which Mr. Estcourt's proper sense and observation 
is what supports the play. There is not, in my hum- 
ble opinion, the humour hit in Serjeant Kite ; but it 
is admirably supplied by his action. If I have skill 
to judge, that man is an excellent actor ; but the 
crowd of the audience are fitter for representations 
at May-fair, than a theatre-royal. Yet that fair is 
now broke, as well as the theatre is breaking : but it 

9 Pastorella, it appears, from what is said of her here 
and in N° 13, was not much bettered by her conversion 
from coquetry, related in N° 9. 

4 First published early in the reign of Charles II. 

* A comedy by Farquhar, who, in the delineation of the 
characters in it, is said to have had Hying originals in his 
eye. Justice Ballance (we are told) was a Mr. Berkley, 
then recorder of Shrewsbury ; Mr. Hill, an inhabitant of 
the same town, was one of the other justices. Mr- Worthy 
was a Mr. Owen of Rusason, on the borders of Shropshire; 
Capt. Plume was Farquhar himself ; Melindawas a Miss 
Harnageof Belsadine, near the Wreken ; Sylvia Miss Berk- 
ley, daughter of the recorder of Shrewsbury 5 and the story 
the author's invention* 
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is allowed still to sell animals there. Therefore, if 
any lady or gentleman have occasion for a tame ele- 
phant, let them inquire of Mr. Penkethman 6 , who 
has one to dispose of at a reasonable rate. The down- 
fid of May-fair 7 has quite sunk the price of this no- 
ble creature, as well as of many other curiosities of 
nature. A tiger will sell almost as cheap as an ox ; 
and 1 am credibly informed, a man may purchase a 
cat with three legs, for very near the value of one with 
four. I hear likewise that there is a great desolation 
among the gentlemen and ladies who were the orna- 
ments of the town, and used to shine in plumes and 
diadems; the heroes being most of them pressed, and 
the queens beating hemp. Mrs. Sarabrand, so fa- 
mous for her ingenious puppet-show, has set up a 
shop in the Exchange, where she sells her little troop 
under the term of 'jointed babies. 9 I could not but 
be solicitous to know of her, how she had disposed 
of that rake-hell Punch, whose lewd life and conver- 
sation had given so much scandal, and did not a little 
contribute to the ruin of the fair. She told me, with 
a sigh, that, despairing of ever reclaiming him, she 
would not offer to place him in a civil family, but got 
him in a post upon a stall in Wapping, where he may 
be seen from sun-rising to sun-setting, with a glass in 
one hand, and a pipe in the other, as centry to a 
brandy-shop. The great revolutions of this nature 
bring to my mind the distresses of the unfortunate 
Camilla 8 , who has had the ill luck to break before 

« See N° 4, and 188 ; Spec. N° 31, 370, and 455. 

i Mentioned in N° 4, note. 

* Chetwood, in his General History of the stage, says 
(p. 142.) Italian operas, so fashionable at this time, were 
too much supported by the excellent voice and judgment of 
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her voice, and to disappear at a time when her beauty 
was in the height of its bloom. This lady entered so 
thoroughly into the great characters she acted, that 
when she had finished her part, she could not think 
of retrenching her equipage, but would appear in«her 
own lodgings with the same magnificence that she 
did upon the stage. This greatness of soul had re- 
duced that unhappy princess to an involuntary retire- 
ment, where she now passes, her time among the 
woods and forests, thinking on the crowns and scep- 
tres she has lost, and often humming over in her soli- 
tude, 

' I was bom of royal race, 

Yet must wander in disgrace,' &c. 

But, for fear of being over-heard, and her quality 
known, she usually sings it in Italian, 

• Nacquial regno, nacquidtrono; 

Eparaono 

Iven£*ratapattorttta9S 

Since I have touched upon this subject, I shall com- 
municate to my reader part of a letter I have received 
from an ingenious friend at Amsterdam, where there 
Js a very noble theatre ; though the manner of fur- 
nishing it with actors is something peculiar to that 

.Mrs. Tofts, a mere Englishwoman, who in the part of Ca- 
milla, was courted by Nicolini in Italian, without under- 
standing one syllable each other said, or sung; and % on the 
other hand, Valentini courting amorously, in the same lan- 
guage, a Dutchwoman that committed murder on our good 
old English with as little understanding as a parrot.' See 
N° 115. and Mrs. Toft's letter from Venice. Spect. W443. 

9 Camilla, an opera, by Owen M'Swiaey. 4to. 1706. 
VOL. I. L 
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place, and gives us occasion to admire both the polite- 
ness and frugality of the people. 

' My friends have kept me here a week longer 
than ordinary, to see one of their plays, which was 
performed last night with great applause. The ac- 
tors are all of them tradesmen ; who, after their day's 
work is over, earn about a guilder a-night by perso- 
nating kings and generals. The hero of the tragedy 
I saw was a journeyman taylor, and his first minister 
of state a coffee-man. The empress made me think 
of Parthenope in the Rehearsal ; for her mother keeps 
an alehouse in the suburbs of Amsterdam. When 
the tragedy was over, they entertained us with a short 
farce, in which the cobler did his part to a miracle ; 
but, upon inquiry, I found he had really been work- 
ing at his own trade, and representing on the stage what 
he acted every day in his shop. The profits of the 
theatre maintain an hospital ; for as here they do not 
think the profession of an actor the only trade that a 
man ought to exercise ; so they will not allow any 
body to grow rich in a profession that, in their opi- 
nion, so little conduces to the good of the common- 
wealth. If I am not mistaken, your playhouses in 
England have done the same thing ; for, unless I am 
misinformed, the hospital at Dulwich was erected and 
endowed by Mr. Alleyn 10 , a player,: and it is also 
said, a famous she tragedian u has settled her estate, 
after her death, for the maintenance of decayed wits, 
who are to be taken in as soon as they grow dull, at 
whatever time of their life that shall happen.' 

10 Edward Alleyn, in 1614, founded an hospital at Dul- 
wich in Surrey, called The College of God's Gift, with a 
revenue which is estimated at 70Q& per annum. 

w It U thought probable that Mrs. Barry was the person 
here meant. 
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*** Mr. Cave Underbill, the famous comedian in the 
reigns of king Charles II. king James II. king William and 
queen Mary, and her present majesty queen Anne ; but 
now not able to perform so often as heretofore in the play- 
house, and having had losses to the value of near 25002. is 
to have the tragedy of Hamlet acted for his benefit, on Fri- 
day the 3d of June next, at the Theatre-royal in Drury- 
lane, in which he it to perform his origjfhal party the Grave* 
digger". 

ADDISON AND 8TEBLE. 



N°21. SATURDAY, MAY 28, 1709. 

Smequid a^unt homtne t 

nottri est farrago Ubelli. 

JUV. Sit. i. 85,86. 

Whatever good is done, whatever ill— 
By human kind, shall this collection fill. 

White's Chocolate-house, May 26. 

A gentleman has writ to me out of the country a 
very civil letter, and said things which I suppress with 
great violence to my vanity. There are many terms 
in my narratives which he complains want explain- 
ing ; and has therefore desired that, for the benefit of 
my country readers, I would let him know what I 
mean by ' a gentleman, a pretty fellow, a toast, a co- 
quet, a critic, a wit/ and all other appellations of 
those now in the gayer world, who are in possession 
of these several characters ; together with an account 

" Steele befriended this player in a manner that did^ 
honour to Ins heart. , 
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of those who unfortunately pretend to them. I shall 
begin with him we usually call a gentleman, or man 
of conversation. 

It is generally thought, that warmth of imagina- 
tion, quick relish of pleasure, and a manner of becom- 
ing it, are the most essential qualities for forming this 
sort of man. Butfany one that is much in company 
will observe, that the height of good breeding is 
shewn rather in never giving offence, than in doing 
obliging things. Thus he that never shocks you, 
though he is seldom entertaining, is more likely to 
keep your favour, than he who often entertains, and 
sometimes displeases yon. The most necessary ta- 
lent therefore in a man of conversation, which is what 
we ordinarily intend by a fine gentleman, is a good 
judgment. He that has this in perfection, is master 
of his companion, without letting him see it ; and has 
the same advantage over men of any other qualifica- 
tions whatsoever, as one that can see would have over 
a blind man of ten times his strength.. 

This is what makes Sophronius the darling of all 
who converse with him, and the most powerful with 
his acquaintance of any man in town. By the light 
of this faculty he acts with great ease and freedom 
among the men of pleasure, and acquits himself with 
skill and dispatch among the men of business. All 
which he performs with such success, that, with as 
.much discretion in life as any man ever had, he nei- 
ther is, nor appears, cunning. But as he does a good 
office, if ever he does it, with readiness and alacrity ; 
so he denies what he does not care to engage in, in a 
manner that convinces you that you ought not to have 
asked it. His judgment is so good and unerring, 
and accompanied with so cheerful a spirit, that his 
conversation is a continual feast, at which he helps 
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some, and is helped by others in such a manner, that 
the equality of society is perfectly kept up, and 
every man obliges as much as he is obliged : for it is 
the greatest and jus test skill in a man of superior un- 
derstanding, to know haw to be on a level with his 
companions. This sweet disposition runs through all 
the actions of Sophronius, and makes his company 
desjped by women, without being envied by men. 
Sophronius would be as just as he is, if there were no 
law; and would be as discreet as he is, if there were 
no such thing as calumny '. 

In imitation of this agreeable being, is made that 
animal we call a pretty fellow ; who, being just able 
to find out, that what makes Sophronius acceptable 
is a natural behaviour, in order to the same reputa- 
tion, makes his own an artificial one. Jack Dimple 
is his perfect mimic, whereby he is, of course, the 
most unlike him of all men living. Sophronius just 
now passed into the inner room directly forward : Jack 
comes as fast after as he can for the right and left 
looking-glass, in which he had but just approved him- 
self by a nod at each, and marched on. He will me- 
ditate within for half an hour until he thinks he is 
not careless enough in his air, and come back to the 
mirror to recollect his forgetfulness. , 

Will's Coffee-house, May 27. 

This night was-acted the comedy called The Fox 2 ; 
but I wonder the modern writers do not use their in- 
terest in the house to suppress such representations. 

1 This character of Sophronius is actually a picture of 
Steele's own mind and manners. 

* By Ben Jonson. It was first acted in 1605, and print* 
ed in 4to. the same year. 
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A man that has been at this, will hardly like any- 
other play during the season: therefore I humbly 
move, that the writings, as well as dresses, of the last 
age should give way to the present fashion. We are 
come into a good method enough (if we were not in- 
terrupted in our mirth by such an apparition as a 
play of Jonson's) to be entertained at more ease, both 
to the spectator and the writer, than in the days of 
old. It is no difficulty to get 1 hats and swords, and 
wigs and shoes, and every thing else, from the shops 
in town ; and make a man shew himself by his habit, 
without more ado, to be a counsellor, a fop, a cour- 
tier, or a citizen, and not be obliged to make those 
characters talk in different dialects to be distinguish- 
ed from each other. This is certainly the surest and 
best way of writing : but such a play as this makes a 
man for a month after over-run with criticism, and 
inquire, what every man on the stage said ) what had 
such a one to do to meddle with such a thing ? how 
came the other, who was bred after this or that man- 
ner, to speak so like a man conversant among* a dif- 
ferent people ? These questions rob us of all our plea- 
sure; for, at this rate, no sentence in a play should 
be spoken by any one character which could possibly 
enter into the head of any other man represented in 
it; but every sentiment should be peculiar to him 
only who utters it. Laborious Ben's works will bear 
this soit of inquisition ; but if the present writers were 
thus examined, and the offences against this rule cut 
out, few plays would be long enough for the whole 
evening's entertainment. 

But I do not know how they did in those old 
times : this same Ben Jonson has made every one's 
passion in this play be towards money ; and yet not 
one of them expresses that desire, or endeavours to 
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obtain it, any way but what is peculiar to him only: 
one sacrifices his wife, another his profession, another 
his posterity, from the same motive : but their cha- 
racters are kept so skilfully apart, that it seems pro- 
digious their discourses should rise from the invention 
of the same author. 

But the poets are a nest of hornets, and I will drive 
these thoughts no farther; but must mention some 
hard treatment I am like to meet with from my bro- 
ther-writers. I am credibly informed, that the au- 
thor of a play, called Love in a Hollow Tree 3 , has 
made some remarks upon my late discourse on The 
Naked Truth. I cannot blame a gentleman for 
writing against any error ; it is for the good of the 
learned world. But I would have the thing fairly 
left between us two, and not under the protection of 
patrons. But my intelligence is, that he hath de- 
dicated his treatise to the honourable Mr. Ed d 

H— d 4 . 

From my own Apartment, May 27. 

TO ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, ESQUIBE. 

' SIB, York, May, 16, 170». 

'Being convinced, as the whole world is, how in- 
fallible your predictions are, and having the honour 

3 This comedy, called The Lawyer's Fortune, or, Love 
in a Hollow tree, was published by William lord viscount 
Grimston, when he was only thirteen years of age. See an 
anecdote respecting it, Biographia Dramatica, vol. ii. p. 
185. edit 1782. 

4 Hon. Edward Howard, author of seven plays, and of 
an epic poem, called The British Princes; neither of which 
did much credit to his genius or judgment. .. 
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to be your near relation of the Staffian family, I was 
under great concern at one of your predictions re* 
lating to yourself, wherein you foretold your own 
death would happen on the seventeenth instant 5 , un- 
less it were prevented by the assistance of well dis- 
posed people : I have therefore prevailed on my own 
modesty to send you a piece of news, which may 
serve instead of Goddard's 6 drops, to keep you alive 
for two days, until nature be able to recover itself, or 
until you meet with some better help from other 
hands. Therefore, without further ceremony, I will 
go on to relate a singular adventure just happened in 
the place where I am writing, wherewith it may be 
highly useful for the public to be informed. 

' Three young ladies of our town were on Satur- 
day last indicted for witchcraft. The witnesses against 
the first deposed upon oarji before Justice Bind* 
over, that she kept spirits locked up in vessels, which 
sometimes appeared in flames of blue fire ; that she 
used magical herbs, with some of which she drew in 
hundreds of men daily to her, who went out from her 
presence all inflamed, their mouths parched, and a 
hot steam issuing from them, attended with a grie- 
vous stench : that many of the said men were by the 
force of that herb metamorphosed into swine, and lay 
wallowing in the kennels for twenty-four hours, be- 
fore they could re-assume their shapes, or their series. 

* It was proved against the second, that she cu$ off 

sSeeN°7. 

* Dr. Jonathan Goddard was the physician and confidant 
*t Cftnawen, mid medical professor of Gresham college. 
lit was the first Englishman who made telescopes; aqd, 
jn the course of his chemical experiments, discovered the 
famous elixir, called here his drops. See Biogr. Brit. 1st 
edit art, lister, . 
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by night the limbs from dead bodies that' were hang- 
ed, and was seen to dig holes in the ground, to mutter 
some conjuring words, and bury pieces of the flesh 
after the usual manner of witches. 

* The third was accused for a notorious piece of 
sorcery, long practised by hags, of moulding up 
pieces of dough into the shapes of men, women, and 
children ; then heating them at a gentle fire, which 
had a sympathetic power to torment the bowels of 
those in the neighbourhood. 

' This was the sum of what was objected against 
the three ladies, who indeed had nothing to say in 
their own defence, but downright deny Vxe facts, 
which is like to avail very little when they come upon 
their trials. 

' But the parson of our parish, a strange refractory 
man, will believe nothing of all this: so that the 
whole town cries out ' Shame ! that one of his coat 
should be such an atheist ;' and design to complain of 
him to the bishop. He goes about very oddly to solve 
the matter. He supposes, that the first of these la- 
dies keeping a brandy and tobacco shop, the fellows 
went out smoking ; and got drunk towards evening, 
and made themselves beasts. He says the second is 
a butcher's daughter, and sometimes brings a quarter 
of mutton from the slaughter-house over-night against 
a market-day, and once buried a bit of beef in the 
ground, as a known receipt to cure warts on her hands. 
The parson affirms, that the third sells gingerbread, 
which, to please the children, she Is forced to stamp 
with images before it is baked ; and if it burns their 
guts, it is because they eat too much, or do not drink 
after it. 

' These are the answers he gives to solve those won- 
derful phenomena ; upon which I shall not animad- 
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vert, but leave it among philosophers : and so, wish- 
ing you all success in your undertakings for the amend- 
ment of the world, I remain, dear cousin, 
' Your most affectionate kinsman, 
' and humble servant, 

' EPHKAIM BBDSTAFF.' 

' P. S. Those who were condemned to death among 
the Athenians were obliged to take a dose of poison, 
which made them die upwards ; seizing first upon 
their feet, making them cold and insensible, and so 
ascending gradually, until it reached the vital parts. 
I believe your death, which you foretold would hap- 
pen on the seventeenth instant, will fall out the same 
way, and that your distemper hath already seized on 
you, and makes progress daily. The lower part of 
you, that is, the Advertisements, is dead ; and these 
have risen for these ten days last past, so that they 
now take up almost a whole paragraph. Pray, Sir, 
do you endeavour to drive this distemper as much as 
possible to the extreme parts, and keep it there, as 
wise folks do the gout : for if it once gets into your 
stomach, it will soon fly up into your head, and you 
are a dead man.' 

' Any person that shall come publicly abroad in a 
fantastical habit, contrary to the present mode and 
fashion, except Don Diego Dismallo 7 , or any other 
out of poverty, shall have his name and dress inserted 
in our next.' 

* N. B. Mr. Howd'yecall is desired to leave off 
those buttons.' 

STEELE. 

. » A nick-name given, in the rage of party, to the earl of 
Nottingham. Steele, however, objects to this application 
of the character. See Guard. N° 53. 
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N° 22. TUESDAY, MAY SI, J709. 

mtukquid agunt homine s 

nosiri est farrago libelli. 

JUV. Sat. i. 85,86. 

Whatever good is done, whatever ill 

By human kind, shall this collection fill. 

Whites Chocolate-house, May 28. 

I came hither this evening to see fashions ; and who 
should I first encounter but my old friend Cynthio * 
(encompassed by a crowd of young fellows) dictat- 
ing on the passion of love with the gayest air imagi- 
nable ! * Well/ says he, « as to what I know of the 
matter, there is nothing but ogling with skill carries a 
woman; but indeed it is not every fool that is capable 
of this art; you will find twenty can speak eloquently, 
fifty that can fight manfully, and a thousand that can 
dress genteelly at a mistress, where there is one that 
can gaze skilfully. This requires an exquisite judg- 
ment, to take the language of her eyes to yours ex- 
actly, and not let yours talk too fast for hers ; as 
at a play between the acts, when beau Frisk stands 
upon a bench full in Lindamira's face, and her dear 
eyes are searching round to avoid that flaring open 
fool; she meets the watchful glance of her true lover, 
and sees his heart attentive on her charms, and wait- 
ing for a second twinkle of her eye for its next mo* 
tion/ Here the good company sneered ; but he goes 
on. ' Nor is this attendance a slavery, when a man 

* See Tat. N° 1, 5, 35, and 85. 
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meets with encouragement, and her eye comes often 
in his way : for, after' an evening so spent, and the 
repetition of four or five significant looks at him, the 
liappy man goes home to his lodging full of ten 
thousand pleasing images : his brain is dilated, and 
gives him all the ideas and prospects which it ever 
lets into its seat of pleasure. Thus a kind look from 
Iindamira revives in his imagination all the beau* 
teous lawns, green fields, woods, forests, rivers, and 
solitudes, which he had ever before seen in picture, 
description, or real life : and all with this addition, 
that he now sees them with the eyes of a happy lover, 
as before only with those of a common man. Yon 
laugh, gentlemen; but consider yourselves (ye com* 
mon people that were never m love) and compare 
yourselves in good humour with yourselves out of 
humour, and ye will then acknowledge, that all ex* 
ternal objects affect you according to the dispositions 
ye are in to receive their impressions, and not as those 
objects are in their own nature. How much more 
shall all that passes within his view and observation 
touch with delight a man who is prepossessed wit,h 
successful love, which is an assemblage of soft affec- 
tion, gay desires, and hopeful resolutions ?' 

Poor Cynthio went on at this rate to the crowd 
about him, without any purpose in his talk, but to 
vent an heart overflowing with sense of success. I 
wondered what could exalt him from the distress, in 
which he had long appeared, to so much alacrity : 
but my Familiar has given me the state of his affairs. 
It seems, then, that lately coming out of the play- 
house, his mistress, who knows he is in her livery, as 
the manner of insolent beauties is, resolved to keep 
him still so, and gave him so much wages as to com- 
plain to him of the crowd she was to pass through. 
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He had his wits and resolution enough about him to 
take her hand, and say, he would attend her to the 
coach. All the way thither my good young man 
stammered at every word, and stumbled at every 
step. His mistress, wonderfully pleased with her 
triumph, put to him a thousand questions, to make a 
man of his natural wit speak with hesitation ; and let 
drop her fan, to see him recover it awkwardly. This 
is the whole foundation of Cynthio*s recovery to the 
sprightly air he appears with at present. 

I grew mighty curious to know something more of 
that lady's affairs, as being amazed how she could 
dally with an offer of one of his merit and fortune. 
I sent Paoolet to her lodgings, who immediately • 
brought me back the following letter to her friend and 
confidant Amanda in the country, wherein she has 
opened her heart and all its folds. 

* DEAB AMANDA, 

* The town grows so empty, that you must expect 
my letter so too, except you will allow me to talk of 
myself instead of others : you cannot imagine what 
pain it is, after a whole day spent in public, to want 
your company, and the ease which friendship allows 
in being vain to each other, and speaking all our 
minds. An account of the slaughter which these un- 
happy eyes have made within ten days last past, would » 
make me appear too great a tyrant to be allowed in 
a Christian country. I shall therefore confine myself 
to my principal conquests, which are the hearts of 
beau Frisk and Jack Freeland, besides Cynthio, who, 
you know, wore my fetters before you went out of 
town. Shall 1 tell you my weakness ? I begin to love 
Frisk : it is the best-humoured impertinent thing in 
the world : he is always too in waiting, and will cer- 
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tainly carry me off one time or other. Freeland's fa- 
ther and mine have been upon treaty without consult* 
ing* me ; and Cynthio has been eternally watching 
my eyes, without approaching me, my friends, my 
maid, or any one about me : he hopes to get me, I 
believe, as they say the rattle-snake does the squirrel, 
by staring at me until I drop into his mouth. Free- 
land demands me for a jointure, which he thinks de- 
serves me; Cynthio thinks nothing high enough to 
be my value : Freeland therefore will take it for no 
obligation to have me ; and Cynthio's idea of roe is 
what will vanish by knowing me better. Familiarity 
will equally turn the veneration of the one, and the 
indifference of the other, into contempt. . I will stick 
therefore to my old maxim, to have that sort of man, 
who can have no greater views than what are in my 
power to give him possession of. The utmost of my 
dear Frisk'* ambition is, to be thought a man of fa- 
shion ; and therefore has been so much in mode, as 
to resolve upon me, because the whole town Hkes me. 
Thus I choose rather a man who loves me because 
others do, than one who approves me on his own 
judgment. He that judges for himself in love will 
often change his opinion ; but he that follows the 
sense of others must be constant, as long as a woman 
cpn ma,ke advances. The visits I make, the enter- 
tainments I give, and the addresses I receive will be 
all arguments for me with a man of Frisk's second- 
hand genius ; but would be so many bars to my hap- 
piness with any other man. However, since Frisk 
can wait, I shall enjoy a summer or two longer, and 
remain a single woman, in the sublime pleasure of 
being followed and admired ; which nothing can 
equal, except that of being beloved by you. 

« Iamj&c' 
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WilPi Coffeehouse, May 30. 

My chief business here this evening was, to speak to 
my friends in behalf of honest Cave Underhill 3 , who 
has been a comic for three generations : my father ad- 
mired him extremely when he was a boy. There 
is certainly nature excellently represented in his man- 
ner of action ; in which he ever avoided that general 
fault in players, of doing too much. It must be con- 
fessed, he has not the merit of some ingenious per- 
sons now on the stage, of adding to his authors; for 
the actors were so dull in the last age, that many of 
them have gone out of the world, without having ever 
spoke one word of their own in the theatre. Poor 
Cave is so mortified, that he quibbles, and tells you 
he pretends only to act a part fit for a man who has 
one foot in the grave, viz. a grave-digger 3 . All ad- 
mirers of true comedy, it is hoped, will have the gra- 
titude to be present on the last day of his acting, 

* See N° 20.— Colley Cibber says, 'Underhill was a cor- 
rect and natural comedian; his particular excellence was 
in characters that may be called still-life, I mean the stiff, 
the heavy, and the stupid ; to these be gave the exactest 
and most expressive colours ; and in some of them looked 
as if it were not in the power of human passions to alter a 
feature of him. A countenance of wood could not be more 
fixed than his, when the blockhead of a character required 
it: his face was full and long; from his crown to the end of 
his nose, was the shorter half of it, so that the dispropor- 
tion of his lower features, when soberly composed, threw 
him into the most lumpish, moping mortal, that ever made 
beholders merry ! not but at other times he could be 
wakened into spirit equally ridiculous.' 

* In this character (in Shakspeare's Hamlet) he was par- 
ticularly admired. 
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who, if he does not happen to please them, will have 
it even then to say, that it is his first offence. 

But there is a gentleman here, who says he has it 
from good hands, that there is actually a subscription 
made by many persons of wit and quality, for the en* 
couragement of new comedies. This design will 
very much contribute to the improvement and diver- 
sion of the town : but as every man is most concerned 
for himself, I, who am of a saturnine and melancholy 
complexion, cannot but murmur, that there is not an 
equal invitation to write tragedies ; having by me, in 
my book of common places, enough to enable me to 
finish a very sad one by the fifth of the next month. 
I have the farewell of a general, with a truncheon in 
his hand, dying for love, in six lines. I have the 
principles of a politician (who does all the mischief 
in the play), together with his declaration on the 
vanity of ambition in his last moments, expressed in 
a page and an half. I have all my oaths ready, and 
my similies want nothing but application. I will not 
pretend to give you an account of the plot, it being 
the same design upon which all tragedies have been 
writ for several years last past ; and from the begin* 
ning of the first scene, the frequenters of the house 
may know as well as the author, when the battle is to 
be fought, the lady to yield, and' the hero proceed to 
his wedding and coronation. Besides these advan- 
tages which I have in readiness, I have an eminent 
tragedian very much my friend, who shall come in 
and go through Jjie whole five acts, without troubling 
me for one sentence, whether he is to kill or be Jrilled, 
love or be loved, win battles or lose them, or what- 
ever other tragical performance I shall please to assign 
him. 
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From my own Apartment, May 30. 

I have this day received a letter, subscribed Fide- 
lia, that gives me an account of an inchantment un- 
der which a young lady suffers, and desires my help 
to exorcise her from the power of the sorcerer. Her 
lover is a rake of sixty ; the lady a virtuous woman 
of twenty-five,: her relations are to the last degree 
afflicted, and amazed at this irregular passion : their 
sorrow I know not how to remove, but can their 
astonishment ; for there is no spirit in woman half so 
prevalent as that of contradiction, which is the sole 
cause of her perseverance. Let the whole family go 
dressed in a body, and call the bride to-morrow 
morning to her nuptials, and I will undertake the in* 
constant will forget her lover in the midst of all his 
aches. But if this expedient does not succeed, I 
must be so just to the young lady's distinguishing 
sense, as to applaud her choice. A fine young wo- 
man, at last, is but what is due from fate to an ho- 
nest fellow, who has suffered so unmercifully by the 
sex ; and I think we cannot enough celebrate her he- 
roic virtue, who (like the patriot that ended a pesti- 
lence by plunging himself into a gulph) gives herself 
up to gorge that dragon which has devoured so many 
virgins before her. 

. A Utter directed ' To Isaac Bickerstaff, esquire, as* 
trologer and physician in ordinary to her majesty's tub* 
jects of Great Britain, with respect? is come te hand. 

. STEELE. 
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Sutcytttd dgufU wiwrtef"*' • 

JW«Stt.L85,8& 

Whatever good foddoa, wta*e?et i ll ■ ' 
By human kin*, she* this collection fitL 

IPftiWs Gto*>fate-A«we, M*y 31. 

The generality of mankind ore so very fend of this 
world, and of staying in it, that a nan cannot hare 
eminent skill in any one art, tat they, will, in spite 
of his teeth, make him a physician also, that being 
thescienoe the worldlings hare most need of. I pre* 
tended, when I first set up, to astronomy only; but* 
1 am told, I have deep skill w medicine. I am^aj** 
plied to now by a gentleman for my advice in behalf 
of his wife, who> upon the least matrimonial di&> 
oilty, is excessively troubled with fits, and can bear 
no manner of passion without railing into immediate 
convulsions. I must confess it is a ease I have known 
before, and remember the party was recovered by 
certain words pronounced in the midst ai the fit, by 
the learned doctor who performed the cure. These 
atfe have usually their beginning from the affections 
of the mind : therefore yon must have patience to 
let me give you an instance, whereby you may dis- 
cern the cause of the distemper, and then proceed ia 
cure as follows : 

A fine town lady was married to a gentleman of 
ancient descent m one of the counties of Great Bri- 
tain, who had good-humour to a weakness, and was 
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that sort of person, of whom it is usually said, he is 
no man's enemy but his own: one who had too 
much tenderness of soul to have any authority with 
Jus wife ; and she too little sense to give him any au- 
thority, for that reason. His kind wife observed this 
temper in him, and made proper use of it But, 
knowing it was below a gentlewoman to wrangle, she 
resolved upon an expedient to save decorum, and 
wear her dear to her point at the same time. She 
therefore took upon her to govern him, by falling 
into fits whenever she was repulsed in a request, or 
contradicted in a discourse. It was a fish-day, when, 
in the midst of her husband's good humour at table, 
she bethought herself to try her project. She made 
signs that she had swallowed a bone. The man 
.grew pak as ashes, and ran to her assistance, calling 
for drink. ' No, my dear,' said she, ' recovering, 
* it is down ; do not be frightened.' This accident 
betrayed his softness enough. The next day she 
complained, a lady's chariot, whose husband had not 
half his estate, had a crane-neck, and hung with 
twice the air that hers did. He answered, ' Madam, 
ypu know my income ; you know I have lost two 

coach-horses this spring.' Down she fell. ■ 

' Hartshorn ! Betty, Susan, Alice, throw water in her 
face.' With much care and pains, she was at last 
brought to herself, and the vehicle in which she vi- 
sited was amended in the nicest manner, to prevent 
relapses; but they frequently happened during that 
husband's whole life, which he had the good fortune 
to end in a few years after. The disconsolate soon 
pitched upon a very agreeable successor, whom she 
very prudently designed to govern by the same me- 
thod. This man knew her little arts, and resolved 
to "break through ail tenderness, and be absolute mas* 
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ter as soon as occasion offered. One day it happen- 
ed, that a discourse arose about furniture: he was 
Very glad of the occasion, and fell into an invective 
•against china, protesting, he would never let five 
pounds more of his money be laid but that way- as 
Jong as he breathed '. She immediately fainfelhrU* 
He starts up as amazed, and 'calls for help.*— ^F&e 
maids run to the closet. — He chafes her face, beads 
•her forward, and beats the palms of her hands : her 
convulsions increase, and down she 'tumbles, oil the 
•floor, where she lies quite dead, in spite of what the 
whole family, from the nursery to the kitchen, couJd 
.do for her relief. 

While every servant was thus helping or lamenting 
their mistress, he, fixing his cheek to hers, seemed to 
be following in a trance of sorrow ; but secretly whis- 
pers her, « My dear, this will never do : what is 
rwithin my power and fortune, you may always com- 
mand ; but none of your artifices : you are quite ift 
other hands than those you passed these pretty pas*- 
sions upon/ This made her almost in the condition 
jshe pretended ; her convulsions now came thicker, 
nor was she to be held down. The kind man dou- 
bles his care, helps the servants to throw water in her 
face by full quarts ; and when the sinking part of the 
fit came again, * Well, my dear/ said he, * I ap- 
plaud your action ; but I must take my leave of fcm 
till ydti are more sincere with me ; farewell for even 
you shall always know where to hear of me, and 
want for nothing/ With that he ordered the maids 
to keep plying her with hartshorn, while he went for 
a physician ; he was scarce at the stair-head when 

K A fashion of collecting useless pieces of china begam 
about this time to be very prevalent. 
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she followed, and, pulling him into a closet,, thanked 
him for her cure ; which was so absolute, that she- 
gave me this relation herself, to be communicated for 
the benefit of all the voluntary invalids of her sex. 

w From my own Apartment, May 31. 

The public is not so little my concern, though I 
am but a student, as that I should not interest my- 
self in the present great things in agitation. 1 am 
still of opinion the French king will sign the prelimi- 
naries. With that view, I have sent him, by my far 
miliar, the following epistle, and admonished him, 
on pain of what I shall say of him to future genera- 
tions, to act with sincerity on this occasion : 

London, May 31, 1709. 
' Isaac Bickerstaff, Esquire y of Great Britain, to 
Lewis XIV. of France. 

' The surprising news which arrived this day, of 
your majesty's having refused to sign the trtftty your 
ministers have in a manner sued for, is what gives 
ground to this application to your majesty, from one, 
whose name, perhaps, is too obscure, to/ ive ever 
reached your territories ; but one, who with all the 
European world, is affected with your determina- 
tions. Therefore, as it is mine and the common cause 
of mankind, I presume to expostulate with you on 
this occasion. It will, I doubt not, appear to the 
vulgar extravagant, that the actions of a mighty 
prince should be balanced by the censure of a pri- 
vate man, whose approbation or dislike are equally 
contemptible in their eyes, when they regard the 
thrones of sovereigns. But your majesty has shewn, 
through the whole course of your reign, too great a 
value for liberal arts to be insensible that true fame 
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lies only in the hands of leaned nen, by whom it 
it to be transmitted to futurity, with marks of honour 
or reproach, to the end of time. The date of human 
life is too short to reeompence the cares which attend 
the most private condition. Therefore it is, that our 
souls are made as it were too big for it ; and extend 
themselves in the prospect of a longer existence, in 
a good feme, and memory of worthy actions, after 
our decease. The whole race of men have this pas* 
k mm in some degree implanted in their bosoms, which 
i» the strongest and noblest incitation to honest at- 
tempts : but the base use of the arts of peace, elo- 
quence, poetry, and all the parts of learning, hare 
been possessed by souk so unworthy of those facul- 
ties, that the names and appellations of things have 
been confounded by the labours and writings of pro- 
stituted men, who have stamped a reputation upon 
such actions as are in themselves the objects of con- 
tempt and disgrace. This is that which has misled 
your majesty in the conduct of your reign, and made 
that life, which might have been the most imitable, 
the most to be avoided. To this it is owing, that the 
great and excellent qualities, of which your majesty 
is master, are lost in their application : and your ma- 
jesty has been carrying on for many years the most 
cruel tyranny, with all the noble methods which are 
used to support a just reign. Thus it is, that it avaHs 
nothing that you are a bountiful master; that you 
are so generous as to reward even the unsuccessful 
with honour and riches; that no laudable action 
passes unrewarded in your kingdom ; that you have 
searched all nations for obscure merit : in a word, 
that you are in your private character endowed with 
every princely quality ; when all this is subjected to 
unjust and ill-taught ambition, which, to the injury 
of the world, is gilded by those endowments. How- 
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ever, If your majesty will condescend to took into 
your own soul, and consider all its faculties and 
weaknesses with impartiality ; if you will hut be boa* 
vinced, thai life is supported in you by the ordinary 
methods of food, rest, and sleep; you will think it 
impossible that you could ever be so much imposed 
on, as to have been wrought into a belief, that so 
many thousands of the same make with yourself? 
were formed by Providence for no other end, but by 
the hazard of their very being to extend the con? 
quests and glory of an individual of their own ape* 
cies. A very little reflection will convince your 
majesty, that such cannot be the intent of the Crea- 
tor; and, if not, what horror must it give your ma* 
jesty to think of the vast devastations your ambition 
has made among your fellow-creatures! While the 
warmth of youth, the flattery of crowds, and a con- 
tinual series of success and triumph, indulged^ your 
majesty in this illusion of mind, it was less to be 
wondered at, that you proceeded in this mistaken 
pursuit of grandeur; but when age, disappoint- 
ments *, public calamities, personal distempers, and 
the reverse of all that makes men forget their true 
being, are fallen upon you : Heavens! Is it possible 
you can live without remorse? Can the wretched 
man be a tyrant? Can grief study torments? Can 
sorrow be cruel ? 

• Your majesty will observe, I do not bring against 
you a railing accusation; but, as you are a strict 
professor of religion, I beseech your majesty to stop 
the effusion of blood, by receiving the opportunity 
which presents itself for the preservation of your 
distressed people. Be no longer so infatuated, as to 

* An allusion to the supposed letter of M. Maintenon in 
N<> 19. " 
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hope for renown from murder, and violence: but 
consider that the great day will come, in which this 
world and all its glory shall change in a moment ; 
when nature shall sicken, and the earth and sea give 
up the bodies committed to them, to appear before 
the last tribunal. Will it then, O king ! be an an- 
twer for the lives of millions, who have fallen by the 
sword, "They perished for my glory r* That day 
will come on, and one like it is immediately approach- 
ing : injured nations advance towards thy habitation : 
vengeance has begun its march, which is to be di- 
verted only by the penitence of the oppressor. 
Awake, O monarch, from thy lethargy ! Disdain the 
abuses thou hast received : pull down the statue 
which calls thee immortal : be truly great : tear thy 
purple, and put on sackcloth. 
' I am, 

' Thy generous enemy, 

* ISAAC BICKBRSTAFF.' 
STEELE. 



N° 24. SATURDAY, JUNE 4, 1709. 

homines—- 
nostrl est farrago libelli. 

JUV. Sat i. 85, 86. 

Whatever good is done, whatever ill 

By human kind, shall this collection fill. 

Whites Chocolate-house, June 2. 

In my paper of the twenty-eighth of the last month, 
I mentioned several characters which want explana- 
tion to the generality of readers : among others, I 
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spoke of a Pretty Fellow. I have received a kind ad- 
monition in a letter, to take care that I do not omit 
to shew also what is meant by a Very Pretty Fellow, 
which is to be allowed as a character by itself, and a 
person exalted above the other by a peculiar spright- 
liness ; as one who, by a distinguishing vigour, out- 
strips his companions, and has thereby deserved and 
obtained a particular appellation or nick-name of fa- 
miliarity. Some have this distinction from the fair- 
sex, who are so generous as to take into their pro- 
tection such as are laughed at by the men, and place 
them for that reason in degrees of favour. 
. The chief of this sort is colonel Brunett, who is a 
man of fashion, because he will be so ; and practises 
a very janty way of behaviour, because he is too care- 
less to know when he offends, and too sanguine to 
be mortified if he did know it. Thus the colonel 
has met with a town ready to receive him, and can- 
not possibly see why he should not make use of their 
favour, and set himself in the first degree of conver- 
sation. Therefore he is very successfully loud among 
the wits, and familiar among the ladies, and disso- 
lute among the rakes. Thus he is admitted In one 
place, because he is so in another; and every man 
treats Brunett well, not out of his particular esteem 
for him, but in respect to the opinion of others. It 
is to me a solid pleasure to see the world thus mis- 
taken on the good-natured side ; for it is ten to one 
but the colonel mounts into a general officer, marries 
a fine lady, and is master of a good estate, before 
they come to explain upon him. What gives most 
delight to me m this observation Is, that all this arises 
from pure nature, and the colonel can account for 
his success no more than those by whom he succeeds. 
For these causes and considerations, I pronounce him 
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a true woman's man, and in the first degree * a Very 
Pretty Fellow.' 

The next to a man of 4 this universal genius is one 
who is peculiarly formed for the service of the ladfes, 
and his merit chiefly is to be of no conseq u ence. I 
am indeed a little in doubt, whether he ought net 
rather to be called a very happy, than a very pretty 
fellow ; for he is admitted at all hours : all he says 
or does, which would offend in another, are passed 
over in him; and all actions and speeches which 
please, doubly please if they come from him: no 
one wonders or takes notice when he is wrong ; but 
all admire him when he is in the right.— By the way, 
it is fit to remark, that there are people of better 
sense titan these, who endeavour at this character; 
but they are out of nature ; and though, with some 
Industry, they get the characters of fools, they can- 
not arrive to be ' very/ serdom to be merely ' pretty 
fellows/ But, where nature has formed a person for 
this station amongst men, he is gifted with a peculiar 
genius for success, and his very errors and absurdi- 
ties contribute to it ; this felicity attending him to 
his life's end : for it being in a manner necessary that 
he should be of no consequence, he is as well in old 
age as youth ; and I know a man, whose son has been 
some years a ' pretty fellow,' who is himself at this 
hour a * very pretty fellow.* 

One must move tenderly in this place, for we are 
now in the ladies lodgings, and speaking of such as 
are supported by their influence and favour; against 
which there is not, neither ought there to be, any 
dispute, or observation. But when we come into 
more free air, one may talk a little more at large. 

Give me leave then to mention three, whom L^o 
not doubt but we shall see make considerable figures 
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and these are such as for their Bacchanalian perform- 
ances roust be admitted into this order. They are 
three brothers lately landed from Holland : as yet, 
indeed, they have not made their public entry, but 
lodge and converse at Wapping. They have me- 
rited already on the water-side particular titles : the 
first is called Hogshead ; the second, Culverin ; and 
the third, Musquet. This fraternity is preparing for 
our end of the town by their ability in the exercises 
of Bacchus, and measure their time and merit by li- 
quid weight, and power of drinking. Hogshead is a 
prettier fellow than Culverin, by two quarts; and 
Culverin than Musquet, by a full pint. It is to be 
feared Hogshead is so often too full, and Culverin " 
over-loaded, that Musquet will be the only lasting 
' very pretty fellow* of the three. 

A third sort of this denomination is such as, by 
very daring adventures in love, have purchased to 
themselves renown and new names ; as Jo Carry, for 
his excessive strength and vigour ; Tom Dry bones, 
for his generous loss of youth and health ; and Can- 
crum, for his meritorious rottenness. 

These great and leading spirits are proposed to all 
such of our British youth as would arrive at perfec- 
tion in these different kinds ; and if their parts and 
accomplishments were well imitated, it is not doubted 
but that our nation would soon excel all others in wit 
and arts, as they already do in arms. 

N. B. The gentleman who stole Betty Pepin * may 
own it, for he is allowed to be ' a very pretty fellow.' 

1 See Guardian, N° 53. 

* The well-known mistress of a baronet at that time, 
who dissipated his fortune in contesting elections, &c. 
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. But we must proceed to the explanation of other 
terms in our writings. 

To know what a ' Toast' 3 is in the country, gives 
as much perplexity as she herself does in town : and 
indeed the learned differ very much upon the origi- 
nal of this word, and the acceptation of it among the 
moderns. However, it is by all agreed to have a 
joyous and cheerful import. A toast in a cold morn* 
ing, heightened by nutmeg, and sweetened with 
sugar, has for many ages been given to our rural dis- 
pensers' of justice, before they entered upon causes, 
and has been of great and politic use to take off the 
severity of their sentences ; but has indeed been re- 
markable for one ill effect, that it inclines those who 
use it immoderately to speak Latin, to the admiration 
rather than information of an audience. This appli- 
cation of a toast makes it very obvious, that the word 
may, without a metaphor, be understood as an apt 
name for a thing which raises us in the most sove- 
reign degree. But many of the wits of the last age 
will assert, that the word, in its present sense, was 
known among them in their youth, and had its rise 
from an accident at the town of Bath, in the reign of 
king Charles the Second. 

It happened that, on a public day, a celebrated 
beauty of those times was in the cross bath, and one 
of the crowd of her admirers took a glass of the water 
in which the fair one stood, and drank her health 
to the company. There was in the place a gay fel- 
low half fuddled, who offered to jump in, and swore, 
though he liked not the liquor, he would have the 
toast. He was opposed in his resolution ; yet this 

4 See N°31,audl29. 
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whim gave foundation to the present honour which is 
done to the lady we mention in our liquors, who has 
ever since been called a toast. 

Though this institution had so trivial a beginning, 
it is now elevated into a formal order; and that 
happy virgin, who is received and drunk to at their 
meetings, has no more to do in this life but to judge 
and accept of the first good offer. The manner of 
her inauguration is much like that of the choice of a 
doge in Venice : it is performed by balloting ; and 
when she is so chosen, she reigns indisputably for 
that ensuing year ; but must be elected a-new to pro- 
long her empire a moment beyond it. When she is 
regularly chosen, her name is written with a diamond 
on a drinking-glass 4 . The hieroglyphic of the dia- 
mond is to shew her, that her value is imaginary ; 
and that of the glass to acquaint her, that her condi- 
tion is frail, and depends on the hand which holds 
her. This wise design admonishes her, neither to 
over-rate or depreciate her charms ; as well consider- 
ing and applying, that it is perfectly according to 
the humour and taste" of the company, whether the 
toast is eaten, or left as an offal. 

The foremost of the whole rank of toasts, and the 
most indisputed in their present empire, are Mrs. 
Gatty and Mrs. Frontlet : the first an agreeable, the 
second an awful beauty. These ladies are perfect 
friends, out of a knowledge, that their perfections are 

4 It was the fashion of the time, to inscribe verses thus 
to the reigning beauties. Several of these sprightly pro- 
ductions, * on the toasting-glasses of the Kit-cat club, 1 by 
the lords Halifax, Wharton, Lansdowne, and Carbury, by 
Mr. Maynwaring, and other members of that society, may 
be seen in Nichols's Select Collection of Miscellany Poems, 
vol. v. p. 168—178. 276. 
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too different to stand in competition. He that likes 
Gatty can have no relish for so solemn a creature as 
Frontlet ; and an admirer of Frontlet will call Gatty 
a maypole girl. Gatty for ever smiles upon you ; 
and Frontlet disdains to see you smile. Gatty's love 
Is a shining quick flame ; Frontlet's, a slow -wasting 
fire. Gatty likes the man that diverts her ; Front- 
let, him who adores her. Gatty always improves 
the soil in which she travels ; Frontlet lajs waste the 
country. Gatty does not only smile, but laughs at 
her lover ; Frontlet not only looks serious, but frowns 
at him. All the men of wit (and coxcombs their 
followers) are professed servants of Gatty : the poli- 
ticians and pretenders give solemn worship to Front* 
let. Their reign will be best judged of by its dura- 
tion. Frontlet will never be chosen more; and Gatty 
is a toast for life. 

From my own Apartment, June 3, 
I have the honour of the following letter from a 
gentleman whom I receive into my family, and order 
the heralds at arms to enrol him accordingly. 

c MR. DICKEBSTAFP, 

* Though you have excluded me the honour of your 
family, yet I have ventured to correspond with the 
same great persons as yourself, and have wrote this 
post to the king of France ; though I am in a manner 
unknown in his country, and have not been seen there 
these many months. 

" TO LEWIS LE GRAND. 
" Though in your country I'm unknown, 
Yet, Sir, I must advise you; 
Of late so poor and mean you're grown, 
That all the world despise you. 
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" ffere verain eat your majesty. 

There meagre subjects stand unfed : 
What surer signs of poverty, 
Thau many lice, and little bread ? 

" Then, Sir, the present minute choose, 
Our armies are advanced : 
Those terms you at the Hague refuse, 
At Paris wont be granted. 

" Consider this, and Dunkirk raze, 
And Anna's title own j 
Send one pretender out to graze, 
And call the other home. 

" Your humble servant, 

" BREAD THE STAFF OF LIFE.* 
ADDISON. 



N° 25. TUESDAY, JUNE 7, 1709 # 

2uicqukt agunt homitu* ■ ■■ 

nottri ett farrago UbeUu 

JUV. Sat i. 85, 86. 

Whatever good is done, whatever ill— 
By human kind, shall this collection fill. 

White** Chocolate-house, June 6. 

A LBTTEft from a young lady, written in the most 
passionate terms, wherein she laments the misfortune 
of a gentleman, her lover, who was lately wounded 
in a duel, has turned my thoughts to that subject, 
and inclined me to examine into the causes which 
precipitate men into so fatal a folly '. And as it has 

< On dueling, see N° 36,28,29, 31, 38, and 39. 
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been proposed to treat of subjects of gallantry in the 
article from hence, and no one point in nature is more 
proper to be considered by the company who fre- 
quent this place than that of duels, it is worthy our 
consideration to examine into this chimerical ground- 
less humour, and to lay every other thought aside, 
until we have stripped it of all its false pretences to 
credit and reputation amongst men. 

But I must confess, when I consider what I am go- 
ing about, and run over in my imagination all the 
endless crowd of men of honour who will be offended 
at such a discourse; I am undertaking, methinks, a 
•work worthy an invulnerable hero in romance, ra- 
ther than a private gentleman with a single rapier : 
but as I am pretty well acquainted by great opportu- 
nities with the nature of man, and know of a truth, 
that all men fight against their will, the danger va- 
nishes, and resolution rises upon this subject. For 
this reason, 1 shall talk very freely on a custom which 
all men wish exploded, though no man has courage 
enough to resist it. 

But there is one unintelligible word, which I fear 
will extremely perplex my dissertation, and I confess 
to you I find very hard to explain ; which is, the term 
* Satisfaction.' An honest country gentleman had 
the misfortune to fall into company with two or three 
modern men of honour, where he happened to be 
very ill treated ; and one of the company, being con- 
scious of his offence, sends a note to him in the morn- 
ing, and tells him, he was ready to give him satis- 
faction. « This is fine doing/ says the plain fellow ; 
'' last night he sent me away cursedly out of humour, 
and this morning he fancies it would be a satisfaction 
to be run through the body.' 

As the matter at present stands, it is not to do 
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handsome actions denominates a man of honour ; it 
is enough if he dares to defend ill ones. Thus you 
often see a common sharper in competition with a 
gentleman of the first rank : though all mankind is 
convinced, that a fighting gamester is only a pick- 
pocket with the courage of an highwayman. One 
cannot With any patience reflect on the unaccount- 
able jumble of persons and things in this town and 
nation, which occasions very frequently, that a brave 
man falls by a hand below that of a common hang- 
man, and yet his executioner escapes the clutches of 
the hangman for doing it. I shall therefore hereaf- 
ter consider, how the bravest men in other ages and 
nations have behaved themselves upon such incidents 
as we decide by combat ; and shew, from their prac- 
tice, that this resentment neither has its foundation 
from true reason, or solid fame ; but is an imposture, 
made of cowardice, falsehood, and want of under- 
standing. For this work, a good history of quarrels 
would be very edifying to the public, and 1 apply 
myself to the town for particulars and circumstances 
within their knowledge, which may serve to embel- 
lish the dissertation with proper cuts. ' Most of the 
quarrels I have ever known, have proceeded from 
some valiant coxcomb's persisting in the wrong, to 
defend some prevailing folly, and preserve himself 
from the integrity of owning a mistake. 

By this means it is called ' giving a man satisfac- 
tion/ to urge your offence against him with your 
sword ; which puts me in mind of Peter's order to the 
keeper, in The Tale of a Tub a : ' If you neglect to 
do all this, damn you and your generation for ever : 
and so we bid you heartily farewell.' If the contra- 

» Sect. 4. Swift's Works, 8vo. edit. 1801, vol. ii. p. ISO. 
VOL. I. N 
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diction in the very terms of one of our challenges 
were as well explained and turned into downright 
English, would it not run after this manner ? 

' 3», 
* Your extraordinary behaviour last night, and the 
liberty you were pleased to take with me, makes me 
this morning give you this to tell you, because you 
are an ill-bred puppy, I will meet you in Hyde-park, 
an hour hence ; and because you want both breeding 
and humanity, I desire you would come with a pis- 
tol in your hand, on horseback, and endeavour to 
shoot me through the head, to teach you more man- 
ners* If you fail of doing me this pleasure, I shall 
say* you are a rascal, on every post in town : and so, 
Sir, if you will not injure me more, I shall never for- 
give what you have done already. Pray, Sir, do 
not fail of getting every thing ready ; and you will 
infinitely oblige, Sir, your most obedient humble ser- 
vant, &c/ 

From my own Apartment, June 0. 

Among the many employments I am necessarily 
put upon by my friends, that of giving advice is the 
most unwelcome to me ; and, indeed, I am forced 
to use a little art in the manner ; for some people will- 
ask counsel of you, when they have already acted 
what they tell you is still under deliberation. I had 
almost lost a very good friend the other day, who 
came to know how I liked his design to marry such * 
lady ? I answered, ' By no means ; and I must be 
positive against it, for very solid reasons, which are 
not proper to be communicated. —'Not proper to be 
communicated !' said he, with a grave air, ' I will 
know the bottom of this.' I saw him moved, and 
knew from thence he was already determined ; there- 
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fore evaded it by Baying, * To tell you the truth, 
dear Frank, of all women living, I would have her 
myself. 9 -—' Isaac/ said he, * thou art too late, for we 
have been both one these two months/ 

I learned this caution by a gentleman's consulting 
me formerly about his son. He railed at his damned 
extravagance, and told me, in a very little time he 
would beggar him by the exorbitant bills which came 
from Oxford every quarter. * Make the rogue bite 
upon the bridle/ said I ; * pay none of his bills ; it 
will but encourage him to further trespasses/ He 
looked plaguy sour at me. His son soon after sent 
up a paper of verses forsooth, in print, on the last' 
public occasion; upon which, he is convinced the 
boy has parts, and a lad of spirit is not to be too 
much cramped in his maintenance, lest he take ill 
courses. Neither father nor son can ever since en- 
dare the sight of me. 

These sort of people ask opinions only out of the 
fulness of their hearts on the subject of their per- 
plexity, and not from a desire of information. 

There is nothing so easy as to find out which opi- 
nion the man in doubt has a mind to ; therefore the 
sate way is, to tell him that is certainly to be chosen. 
Then you are to be very clear and positive ; leave 
no handle for scruple. ' Bless me ! Sir, there is no 
loom for a question !' This rivets you into his heart ; 
for you at once applaud his wisdom, and gratify his 
inclination. However, I had too much bowels to be 
insincere to a man who came yesterday to know of 
me, with which of two eminent men in the city he 
should place his son; their names are Paulo and 
Avaro. This gave me much debate with myself, 
because not only the fortune of the youth, but his 
virtue also, dependeth upon this choice. The men 
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are equally wealthy ; but they differ in the use and 
application of their riches, which you. immediately' 
see upon entering their doors. 

The habitation of Paulo has at once the air. of a. 
nobleman, and a merchant. You see the servants 
act with affection to their master, and satisfaction iti 
themselves : the master meets you with an open coun- 
tenance, full of benevolence and integrity : your bu- 
siness is dispatched with that confidence and wel- 
come which always accompany honest minds : his 
table is the image of plenty and generosity, supported 
by justice and frugality. After we had dined here, 
our affair was to visit Avaro : out comes an awkward 
fellow, with a careful countenance ; ' Sir, would you 
speak with my master ? may I crave your name ? Af- 
ter the first preamble, he leads us into a noble soli- 
tude, a great house that seemed uninhabited : but 
from the end of the spacious hall moves towards us 
Avaro, with a suspicious aspect, as if he had believed 
us thieves ; and, as for my part, I approached him 
as if I knew him a cut-purse. We fell into discourse 
of his noble dwelling, and the great estate all the 
world knew he had to enjoy in it: and I, to plague 
him, began to commend Paulo's way of living. 
' Paulo, 9 answered Avaro, ' is a very good man ; but 
we, who have smaller estates, must cut our coat ac- 
cording to our cloth.' — € Nay,' says I, € every man 
knows his own circumstances best ; you are in the 
right, if you have not wherewithal.' He looked very 
sour ; for it is, you must know, the utmost vanity of 
a mean-spirited rich man, to be contradicted when 
he calls himself poor. But I resolved to vex him, by 
consenting to all he said ; the main design of which 
was, that he would have us find out, he was one of 
the wealthiest men in London, and lived like a beg- 
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gar. We left him, and took a turn on the exchange; 
My friend was ravished with Avaro: 'This/ said 
he, * is certainly a sure man. 1 I contradicted him 
with much warmth, and summed up their different 
characters as well as I could. * This Paulo/ said I, 
' grows wealthy by being a common good ; Avaro, 
by being a general evil: Paulo has the art, Avaro the 
craft of trade. When Paulo gains, aH men he deals 
with are the better: whenever Avaro- profits, another 
certainly loses. In a word, Paulo is a citizen, and 
Avaro a cit' I convinced my friend, and carried 
the young gentleman the next day to Paulo, where 
he will learn the way both to gain and enjoy a good 
fortune. And though I cannot say I have, by keep- 
ing him from Avaro, saved him from the gallows, I 
have prevented his deserving it every day he lives : 
for with Paulo he will be an honest man, without be- 
ing so for fear of the law ; as with Avaro he would 
have been a villain within the protection of it. 

STEELE. 



N°26. THURSDAY, JUNE 9, 1709. 

Sukqiud agunt kominn— 

nostri est farrago Ubelli. 

JUV. Sat i. 85, 86. 

Whatever good is done, whatever ill— 
By human land, shaU this collection fill. 

From my own Apartment, June 8. 

I havb read the following letter with delight and 
approbation ; and I hereby order Mr. Kidney at St. 
James's, and Sir Thomas at White's, (who are my 
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clerks for enrolling all men in their different classes, 
before they presume to drink tea or chocolate in those 
places,) to take care that the persons within the de- 
scriptions in the letter be admitted and excluded, ac- 
cording to my friend's remonstrance. 

f SIR, June 6, 1709. 

' Your paper of Saturday has raised up in me a 
noble emulation to be recorded in the fo remo st rank 
of worthies therein mentioned ; if any regard be had 
to merit or industry, I may hope to succeed in the 
promotion, for I have omitted no toil, or expence, to 
be a proficient ; and if my friends do not flatter, they 
assure me, I have not lost my time since I came to 
town. To enumerate but a few particulars ; there 
is hardly a coachman I meet with, but desires to be 
excused taking me, because he has bad me before. 
I have compounded two or three rapes; and let out 
to hire as many bastards, to beggars. I never saw 
above the first act of a play ' : and as to my courage, 
it is well known 1 have more than once had sufficient 
witnesses of my drawing my sword both in tavern 
and playhouse. Dr. Wall is my particular friend ; 
and, if it were any service to the public to compose 
the difference between Marten and Sintilaer * the 
pearl-driller, I do not know a judge of more expe- 
rience than myself: for in that I may say with the 
poet; 

* Sua regh in villa nostrinon plena labor UP 

* What street resounds not with my great exploits P 

1 In those days, the admission-money was returned to 
such persons as withdrew at the end of the first act. 

* Respecting a hook of Sintilaer's, called " The Scourge 
«f Venus and Mercury, 9 &c. 
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* I omit other less particulars, the necessary con- 
sequences of greater actions. But my reason for 
troubling you at this present is, to put a stop, if it 
may be, to an insinuating increasing set of people, 
who, sticking to the letter of your treatise, and not 
to the spirit of it, do assume the name of " pretty 
fellows f nay, and even get new names, as you -very 
well hint. Some of them I have heard calling to one 
another as I have sat at White's and St. James's, by 
the names of Betty, Nelly, and so forth. You see 
them accost each other with effeminate airs : they 
have then* signs and tokens like free-masons : they 
rail at woman-kind ; receive visits on their beds in 
gowns, and do a thousand other unintelligible pretti- 
nesses, that I cannot tell what to make of. I there- 
fore heartily desire you -would exclude all this sort of 
animals. 

' There is another matter I foresee an ill consequence 
from, that may be timely prevented by prudence ; 
which is, that, for the last fortnight, prodigious shoals 
of volunteers have gone over to bully the French, 
upon hearing the peace was just signing ; and this is 
so true, that I can assure you, all ingrossing work 
about the Temple is risen above three shillings in the 
pound, for want of hands. Now as It is possible some 
little alteration of affairs may have broken their mea- 
sures, and that they will post back again, I am un- 
der the last apprehension, that these will, at their re* 
turn, all set up for " pretty fellows," and thereby 
confound all merit and service, and impose on us 
some new alteration in our night-cap wigs 3 , and 
pockets, unless you can provide a particular class for 
them. I cannot apply myself better than to you, and 

3 A kind of perriwig, with a short tye and a small round 
head, in fashion about this. time. 
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I am sore I speak the mind of a very great number, 
as deserving as myself.' 

The pretensions of this correspondent are worthy a 
particular distinction ; he cannot indeed be admitted 
as ' pretty/ but is what we more justly call a ' smart 
fellow. 9 Never to pay at the playhouse is an act of 
frugality that lets you into his character ; and his ex- 
pedient in sending his children a-begging before they 
can go, are characteristical instances that he belongs 
to this class. I never saw the gentleman ; but I know 
by his letter he hangs his cane to his button ; and by 
some lines of it he should wear red-heeled shoes ; 
which are essential parts of the habit belonging to the 
order of ' smart fellows V ' 

* My Familiar is returned with the following letter 
from the French king. 

Versailles, Jane 13, 1709. 
' Lewis XIV. to Isaac Bickerstaff, esq. s 

' SIR, 

' I have your epistle, and must take the liberty to 
say, that there has been a time, when there were 
generous spirits in Great Britain, who would not have 
suffered my name to be treated with the familiarity 
you think fit to use. I thought liberal men would 
not be such time-servers, as to fall upon a man be- 
cause his friends are not in power. But, having some 
concern for what you may transmit to posterity con- 
cerning me, I am willing to keep terms with you, and 
make a request to you, which is, that you would give 
my service to the nineteenth century (if ever you or 

. 4 This correspondent was probably Anthony Henley, esq; 
M. P, 
» See N° 19, and 24, Letter of Madame Maintenoo, fcc. 
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yours reach them) and tell them, that I have settled 
all matters between them and me by monsieur Boi- 
leau. I should be glad to see you here. 9 

It is very odd this prince should offer to invite me 
into his dominions, or believe I should accept the in- 
vitation. No, no, I remember too well how he served 
an ingenious gentleman, a friend of mine, whom he 
locked up in the Bastile for no reason in the world, 
but because he was a wit, and feared he might 
mention him with justice in some of his writings. His 
way is, that all men of sense are preferred, banished, 
or imprisoned. He has indeed a sort of justice in 
him, like that of the gamesters ; for if a stander-by 
sees one at play cheat, he has a right to come in for 
shares, as knowing the mysteries of the game. 

This is a very wise and just maxim ; and if 1 have 
not left at Mr. Morpheas, directed to me, bank bills 
for two hundred pounds, on or before this day seven- 
night, I shall tell how Tom Cash got his estate. I ex- 
pect three hundred pounds of Mr. Soilett, for con- 
cealing all the money he has lent to himself, and his 
landed friend bound with him, at thirty per cent, at 
his scrivener's. Absolute princes make people, pay 
what they please in deference to their power : 1 do 
not know why I should not do the same, out of fear 
or respect to my knowledge. I always preserve de- 
corums and civilities to the fair sex : therefore, if a 
certain lady, who left her coach at the New Exchange 
door in the Strand, and whipt down Durham-yard 
into a boat with a young gentleman for Fox-hall 6 ; I 
say, if she will send me word, that I may give the 
Jan which she dropped, and I found, to my sister 

« Now called VwixhalU 
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Jenny, there stall be no more said of it. I expect 
hush-money to be regularly sent for every folly or 
vice any one commits in this whole town ; and hope 
I may pretend to deserve it better than a chamber- 
maid or a valet de chambre ; they only whisper it to 
the little set of their companions ; but I can tell it to 
all men living, or who are to live. Therefore I desire 
all my readers to pay their fines, or mend their lives. 

White's Chocolate-house, June 8. 

. My Familiar being come from France, with an an- 
swer to my letter to Lewis of that kingdom, instead 
of going on in a discourse of what he had seen in 
that court, he put on the immediate concern of a 
guardian, and fell to inquiring into my thoughts and 
adventures since his journey. . As short as his stay had 
•been, I confessed I had had many occasions for his 
assistance in my conduct ; but communicated to him 
my thoughts of putting all my force against the hor- 
rid and senseless custom of duels 7 . ' If it were pos- 
sible/ said he, ' to laugh at things in themselves so 
deeply tragical as the impertinent prolusion of hu- 
man life, I think I could divert you with a figure I 
saw just after my death, when the philosopher threw 
line, as X told you some days ago, into the pail of 
-water. 

■ ' You are to know that, when men leave the body, 
there are receptacles for them as soon as they depart, 
according to the manner in which they lived and 
died. At the very instant I was killed, there came 
away with me a spirit which had lost its body in a 
<dueL We were both examined. Me the whole as- 
sembly looked at with kindness and pity, but at the 

i Set «• 25, 28, 39, 31,38, and 39. 
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same time with an air of welcome and consolations 
they pronounced me very happy, who had died in 
innocence; and told me a quite different place was 
allotted for my companion ; there being a great dis- 
tance from the mansions of fools and innocents: 
" though at the same time," said one of the ghosts, 
" there is a great affinity between an idiot who has 
been so for a long life, and a child who departs be- 
fore maturity. But this gentleman who is arrived 
with you is a fool of his own making, is ignorant out 
of choice, and will fare accordingly/' The assembly 
began to flock about him, and one said to him, " Sir, 
I observed you came in through the gate of persons 
murdered, and I desire to know what brought you to 
your untimely end?" He said he had been "a se- 
cond." Socrates (who may be said to name been 
murdered by the commonwealth of Athens) stood 
by, and began to draw near him, in order, after his 
manner, to lead him into a sense of his error by con* 
cessions in his own discourse. " Sir," said that divine 
and amicable spirit, " what was the quarrel ?" He an* 
swered, " We shall know very suddenly, when the 
principal in the business comes, for he was desperately 
wounded before I fell."—" Sir," said the sage, " had 
you an estate ?" — " Yes, Sir," the new guest answered* 
" I have left it in a very good condition, and made 
my will the night before this occasion 8 ." — " Did you 

• On the 4th of September, 1783, a duel was fought in 
Hyde Park between Lieut. Col. Thomas and Col. Cosmo. 
Gordon, on the challenge of the latter. On the preceding 
day Lieut. Col. Thomas (who bad repeatedly declined th* 
meeting) made his will, from which the following are ex- 
tracts: 

' London, Sept. 3, 1783. 
' * I am now called upon, and, by the rules of what is call- 
ed honour, forced into a personal interview with Col. Cosmo 
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read it before you signed it f — w Yes, sure, Sir," said 
the new comer. Socrates replies, "Gould a man, 
that would not give his estate without reading the in- 
strument, dispose of his life without asking a ques- 
tion ?" That illustrious shade turned from him, and a 
crowd of impertinent goblins, who bad been drolls 
and parasites in their life-time, and were knocked on* 
the head for their sauciness, came about my fellow- 
traveller, and made themselves very merry with ques- 
tions about the words Cart and Terce, and other terirfs 
of fencers. But his thoughts began to settle into re- 
flection upon the adventure which had robbed him 
of his late being: and, with a wretched sigh, said he* 
" How terrible are conviction and guilt, when they 
come too late lor penitence" !' 

Pacolet was going on in this strain, but he recover- 
ed from it, and told me, it was too soon to give my 
discourse on this subject so serious a turn; ' You 
have chiefly to do with that part of mankind which 
must be led into reflection by "degrees, and you must 
treat this custom with humour and raillery to get an 
audience, before you come to pronounce sentence 

Gordon. God only can know the event, and into his hands 
I commit my soul, conscious only of having done my duty* 

< I therefore declare this to be my last will and testa- 
ment, fee.* 

* In the first place, I commit my soul to Almighty God, 
in hopes of his mercy and pardon for the irreligious step I 
now (in compliance with the unwarrantable customs of 
this wicked world) put myself under the necessity of tak- 
ing, &c. 

(Signed)' € raED. thomas.*' 

Lieut. Col. Thomas was killed j and Col. Gordon tried for 
the murder, but acguitted, » 
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upon it. There is foundation enough for raising such 
entertainments, from the practice on this occasion. 
Do you not know that often a man is called out of 
bed to follow implicitly a coxcomb (with whom he 
would not keep company on any other occasion) to 
ruin and death ?— Then a good list of such as are 
qualified by the laws of these uncourteous men of 
chivalry to enter into combat (who are often persons 
of honour without common honesty) ; these, I say, 
ranged and drawn up in their proper order, would 
give an aversion to doing any thing in common with 
such as men laugh at and contemn. But to go through 
this work, you must not let your thoughts vary, or 
make excursions from your theme : consider, at the 
same time, that the matter has been often treated by 
the ablest and greatest writers ; yet that must not dis- 
courage you : for the properest person to handle it is 
one who has roved into mixed conversations, and 
must have opportunities (which I shall give you) of 
seeing these sort of men in their pleasures and grati- 
fications, among which they pretend to reckon fight- 
ing. It was pleasantly enough said of, a bully in 
France, when duels first began to be punished : " The 
king has taken away gaming and stage-playing, and 
now fighting too; how does he expect gentlemen 
shall divert themselves" ?' 

STEELE. 
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N°27. SATURDAY, JUNE 11, 1709. 

Sukquid aguni homine s 

nostri est farrago UbelH. 

JUV. Sat. 188,861 

Whatever good is done, whatever ill 

By human kind, shall this collection fill. 

Whites Chocolate-house, June 9. 

Pacolet being gone a-strolling among the men of 
the sword 1 , in order to find out the secret causes of 
the frequent disputes we meet with, and furnish me 
with materials for my treatise on duelling; I have 
room left to go on in my information to my country 
readers, whereby they may understand the bright 
people whose memoirs I have taken upon me to write. 
But in my discourse of the twenty-eighth of the last 
month, I omitted to mention the most agreeable of 
all bad characters, and that is, a Rake; 

A Rake is a man always to be pitied ; and, if he 
lives, is one day certainly reclaimed ; for his faults 
proceed not from choice or inclination, but from 
strong passions and appetites, which are in youth too 
violent for the curb of reason, good sense, good man- 
ners, and good-nature : all which he must have by 
nature and education, before he can be allowed to be, 
or to have been of this order. He is a poor unwieldy 
wretch that commits faults out of the redundance of 
his good qualities. His pity and compassion make 
him sometimes a bubble to all his fellows, let them be 

' See N<» 25, 26, 28, 29, 31, 38, and 39. 
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never so much below him in understanding. His 
desires run away with him through the strength and 
force of a lively imagination, which hurries him on 
to unlawful pleasures, before reason has power to 
come in to his rescue. Thus, with all the good hi* 
tendons in the world to amendment, this creature sins 
on against Heaven, himself, his friends, and his coun- 
try, who all call for a better use of his talents. There 
is not a being under the sun so miserable as this : he 
goes on in a pursuit he himself disapproves, and has 
no enjoyment but what is followed by remorse ; no 
relief from remorse, but the repetition of his crime. 
It is possible I may talk of this person with too much 
indulgence ; but I must repeat it, that I think this a 
character which is the roost the object of pity of any 
in the world. The man in the pangs of the stone, 
gout, or any acute distemper, is not in so deplorable 
a condition, in the eye of right sense, as he that errs 
and repents, and repents and errs on. The fellow 
with broken limbs justly deserves your alms for hit 
impotent condition ; but he that cannot use his own 
reason is in amuch worse state; for you see him in 
miserable circumstances, with his remedy at the same 
time in his own possession, if he would, or could use 
it. This is the cause that, of all ill characters, the 
Rake has the best quarter in the world ; for when ha 
it himself, and unruffled with intemperance, you see 
hit natural faculties exert themselves, and attract an 
eye of favour towards his Infirmities. 

But if we look round us here, how many dull 
rogues are there, that would rain be what this poor 
man bates himself for? All the noise towards six in 
the evening, is caused by his mimics and imitators. 
How ought men of sense to be careful of their ac- 
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lions, if it were merely from the indignation of 
ing themselves ill drawn by such Hide pretenders ! 
Not to say, he that leads is guilty of all the actions of 
his followers ; and a Rake has imitators whom you 
would never expect should prove so. Second-hand 
vice, sure, of all is the most nauseous. There is 
hardly a folly more absurd, or which seems less to be 
accounted for (though it is what we see every day), 
than that grave and honest natures give into this way, 
and at the same time have good sense, if they thought 
fit to use it ; but the fatality (under which most men 
labour) of desiring to be what they are not, makes 
them go out of a method, in which they might be 
received with applause, and would certainly excel; 
into one, wherein they will all their life have the air 
pf strangers to what they aim at. 

For this reason, I have not lamented the metamor- 
phosis of any one I know so much as of Nobilis, who 
was born with sweetness of temper, just apprehension, 
and every thing else that might make him a man fit 
for his order. But instead of the pursuit of sober stu- 
dies and applications, in which he would certainly be 
capable of making a considerable figure in the noblest 
assembly of men in the world ; I say, in spite of 
that good nature, which is his proper bent, he will 
say ill-natured things aloud, put such as he was, and 
still should be, out of countenance, and drown all the 
natural good in him, to receive an artificial ill cha- 
racter, in which he will never succeed ; for Nobilis is 
no Rake. He may guzzle as much wine as he pleases, 
talk bawdy if be thinks fit ; but he may as well drink 
water-gruel, ahd go twice a-day to church, for it will 
never do. I pronounce it again, Nobilis is no Rake. 
To be of that order, he must be vicious against his 
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will, and not so by study or application. All ' pretty 
fellows' are also excluded to a man, as well as all * in- 
amoratoes,' or persons of the epicene gender, who 
gage at one another in the presence of ladies. This 
class, of which I am giving you an account, is pre- 
tended to also by men of strong abilities in drinking; 
though they are such whom the liquor, not the con- 
versation, keeps together. But blockheads may roar, 
fight, and stab, and be never the nearer; their labour 
is also lost ; they want sense : they are no Rakes. 

As a Rake among men is the man who lives in the 
constant abuse of his reason, so a coquette among 
women is one who lives in continual misapplication 
of her beauty. The chief of all whom I have the 
honour to be acquainted with, is pretty Mrs. Toss : 
she is ever in practice of something which disfigures 
her, and takes from her charms, though all she does 
tends to a contrary effect. She has naturally a very 
agreeable voice and utterance, which she has changed 
for the prettiest lisp imaginable. She sees what she 
has a mind to see at half a mile distance ; but, poring 
with her eyes half shut at every one she passes by, 
she believes much more becoming. The Cupid on 
her fan and she have their eyes full on each other, all 
the time in which they are not both in motion. When- 
ever her eye is turned from that dear object, you 
may have a glance, and your bow, if she is in hu- 
mour, returned as civilly as you make it; but that 
must not be in the presence of a man of greater qua- 
lity : for Mrs. Toss is so thoroughly well-bred, that 
the chief person present has all her regards. And 
ahe who giggles at divine service, and laughs at her 
very mother, can compose herself at the approach of 
a man of a good estate. 

VOL. I. O 
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RWi Coffee-howc, June 9. 

A finb lady shewed a gentleman of this company, 
Jbr an eternal answer to all his addresses, a paper of 
verses, with which she is so captivated, that she pro* 
fcssed the author should he the happy man in spite of 
aH other pretenders. It is ordinary for lore to make 
men poetical, and it had that effect on this enamour- 
ed man : but he was resolved to try his rein upon 
some of her confidants or retinue, before he ventured 
upon so high a theme as herself. To do otherwise 
than so, would be Mke making an heroic poem a man's 
first attempt Among the favourites to the fair-one, 
he found her parrot not to be in the last degree : he 
saw Foil had her ear, when his sighs were neglected* 
To write against htm had been a fruitless labour, 
therefore he resolved to flatter him into his interest in 
the following manner : 

TO A LADY, ON HEB PAHPOT. 

* When nymph* were coy, and lore could not prevail, 
The gods disgiriVd were seldom known to feU ; 
Leda was chaste, but yet a feather** Jove 
SurprU'd the fair, and taught her how to love. 
There's no celestial but bis heaven would quit, 
For any form which might to thee admit. 
See how the wanton bird, at every glance, 
Swells his glad plumes, and feels an amorous trance ; 
The queen of beauty has forsook the dove : 
Henceforth the parrot be the bird of love. 9 

It is indeed a very just proposition to give that ho- 
nour rather to the parrot than the other volatile. The 
parrot represents us in the state of making love: the 
dove, in the possession of the object beloved. But, 
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instead of taming the dove off, I fancy it would be 
better if the chaise of Venus had hereafter a parrot 
added (as we see sometimes a third horse to a coach), 
which might intimate, that to be a parrot, is the only 
way to succeed ; and to be a dove, to preserve your 
conquests. If the swain would go on successfully, 
he must imitate the bird he writes upon : for he who 
would be loved by women, must never be silent be- 
fore the favour, or open his lips after it. 

From my own Apartment, June 10* 

I have so many messages from young gentlemen 
who expect preferment and distinction, that I am 
wholly at a loss in what manner to acquit myself. 
The writer of the following letter tells me in a post- 
script, he cannot go out of town until I have taken 
some notice of him, and is very urgent to be some- 
body in it, before he returns to his commons at the 
university. But take it from himself. 

* To Isaac Bickerttaff, esquire, monitor-general of 
Great-Britain. 

4 sw, " Shire-lane, June 8. 

4 I have been above six months from the university, 
of age these three months, and so long in town. I 
was recommended to one Charles Bubbleboy * near 
the Temple, who has supplied me with all the furni- 
ture he says a gentleman ought to have. I desired a 
certificate thereof from him, which he said would re* 
quire some time to consider of; and, when I went 
yesterday morning for it, he tells me, upon due con- 
sideration, I still want some few odd things more, to 
the value of threescore or fourscore pounds, to make 

* Charles Mather, than a toyman in Yleet-street. 
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me complete. I have bespoke them; and die favour 
I beg of yon is, to know, when I am equipped, in 
what part or das of men in this town you will place 
me* Pray send me word what I am, and you shall 
mid me, Sir, your most humble servant, 

' JEFTET NICKNAGK.' 

I am very willing to encourage young beginners, 
but am extremely in the dark how to dispose of this. 
gentleman. 1 cannot see either his person or habit in 
this letter ; but 1 will call at Charles's, and know the 
shape of his snuff-box, by which I can settle his cha- 
racter. Though, indeed, to know his full capacity, 
I ought to be informed whether he takes Spanish or 
Musty 3 . 

STEELE. 



N° 28. TUESDAY, JUNE 14, 1709, 



Sukquid agunt homine t > 

. tnttri at farrago libelli. 

JUV. Sat. i. 85,86. 



Whatever good is done, whatever 

By human kind, shall this collection fill. 

Whites Chocolate-house, June 13. 

I had suspended the business of duelling to a distant 
time, but that I am called upon to declare myself orp 
a point proposed in the following letter '. 

* In the Spanish fleet which was taken or burnt at Vigo 
in 1703, a quantity of musty snuff was made prize of; and 
it soon became fashionable to use no snuff but what had this 
musty flavour. 

* See N»S5, 26, 39, 31 , 38, and 39. 
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' SIR, June 9, at night. 

* I desire the favour of you to decide this question, 
whether calling a gentleman a smart fellow is an af- 
front or not r A youth entering a certain coffee-house, 
with his cane tied to his button, wearing red-heeled 
shoes, Hhought of your description, and could not 
forbear telling a friend of mine next to me, "there 
enters a smart fellow." The gentleman, hearing it, 
had immediately a mind to pick a quarrel with me, 
and desired satisfaction ; at which I was more puz- 
zled than at the other, remembering what mention 
your familiar makes of those that had lost their lives 
on such occasions. The thing is referred to your judg* 
ment ; and I expect you to be my second, since you 
have been the cause of our quarrel. I am, Sir, your 
friend and humble servant.' 

I absolutely pronounce that there is no occasion of 
offence given in this expression ; for a ' smart fellow* 
is always an appellation of praise, and is a man of 
double capacity. The true cast or mould in which 
you may be sure to know him is, when his livelihood 
or education is in the civil list, and you see him ex- 
press a vivacity of mettle above the way he is in by a 
little jerk in his motion, short trip in his steps, well- 
fancied lining of his coat, or any other indications 
which may be given in a vigorous dress". Now, what 
possible insinuation can there be, that it is a cause of 
quarrel for a man to say, he allows a gentleman really 
to be, what his tailor, his hosier, and his milliner, 
have conspired to make him ? I confess, if this person 
who appeals to me had said, he was ' not a smart fel- 

' See K°9,24,86, and 27. 
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low/ there had been cause for resentment ; but if he 
stands to it that he is one, he leaves no manner of 
ground for misunderstanding. Indeed it is a most 
lamentable thing, that there should he a dispute rait* 
ed upon a man's saying another is what he plainly 
takes pains to be thought. 

But this point cannot be so well adjusted, as by in- 
quiring what are the sentiments of wise nations and 
communities, of the use of the sword, and from thence 
conclude whether it is honourable to draw it so fre* 
quently or not? An illustrious commonwealth of 
Italy * has preserved itself for many ages, without let- 
ting one of their subjects handle this destructive in- 
strument ; always leaving that work to such of man* 
kind as understand the use of a whole skin so little, 
as to make a profession of exposing it to cuts and 
scars. 

But what need we run to such foreign instances ? 
Our own ancient and well-governed cities are con- 
spicuous examples to all mankind in their regulation 
of military achievements. The chief citizens, like 
the noble Italians, hire mercenaries to carry arms in 
their stead; and you shall have a fellow of a de- 
sperate fortune, for the gain of one half crown, 90 
through all the dangers of Tothill-helds, or the Ar- 
tillery-ground, clap his right jaw within two inches 
of the touch-hole of a musquet, fire it off, and huzza, 
with as little concern as he tears a pullet 4 . Thus you 

3 Venice, which declined engaging in the war of the 
Grand Alliance in 1 702. When it bad occasion for soldiers, 
this republic commonly employed German, Swiss, or other 
foreign mercenaries, 

4 The city train-bands were at this time very justly a 
standing subject of ridicule, for their motley appearance 
and ill discipline. See N* 38, and **• 
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see, to what scorn of danger these' mercenaries ar* 
rive, out of a mere love of sordid gain : but jaethinks 
it should take off the strong prepossession men have 
in favour of bold actions, when they see upon what 
low motives men aspire to them. Do but observe 
the common practice in the government of those he* 
roic bodies, our militia and lieutenancies, the most 
ancient corps of soldiers, perhaps, in the universe ; I 
question, whether there is one instance of an animo- 
sity between any two of these illustrious sons of Mars 
since their institution, which was decided by combat; 
I remember indeed to have read the chronicle of an 
accident which had like to have occasioned bloodshed 
in the very field before all the general officers* though 
most of them were justices of the peace. Captain 
Crabtree, of Birchin-lane, haberdasher, had drawn 
a bill upon major general Maggot, cheese-monger in 
Thames-street. Crabtree draws this upon Mr. Wil- 
liam Maggot and company. A country lad received 
this bill, and not understanding the word ' company/ 
nsed in drawing bills on men in partnership, carried 
it to Mr. Jeffery Stitch of Crooked-lane (lieutenant 
of the major-general's company), whom he had the 
day before seen march by the door in all the pomp of 
his commission. The lieutenant accepts it for the 
honour of the company, since it had come to him. 
But repayment being asked from the major-general, 
he absolutely refuses. Upon this, the lieutenant thinks 
of nothing less than to bring this to a rupture, and 
takes for his second Tobias Armstrong s of the Coun- 
ter, and sends him with a challenge in a scrip of 
parchment/ wherein was written Stitch contra Mag- 
got, and all the fury vanished in a moment. The 

s A sheriff's officer of that time. 
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major-general gives satisfaction to the second, and aH 
was well. 

Hence it is, that the bold spirits of our city are 
kept in such subjection to the civil power. Other- 
wise, where would our liberties soon be, if wealth 
and valour were suffered to exert themselves with 
their utmost force ? If such officers as are employed 
in the terrible bands above mentioned, were to draw 
bills as well as swords, these dangerous captains, who 
could victual an army as well as lead it, would be too 
powerful for the state. But the point of honour justly 
gives way to that of gain ; and, by long and wise re- 
gulation, the richest is the bravest man ; I have known 
& captain rise to a colonel in two days by the fall of 
Stocks ; and a major 6 , my good friend, near the Monu- 
ment, ascended to that honour by the fall of the 
pice of spirits, and the rising of right nantz. By 
this true sense of honour, that body of warriors are 
ever in good order and discipline, with their colours 
•and coats all whole: as in other battalions (where 
their principles of action are less solid) you see the 
men of service look like spectres with long sides and 
lank cheeks. In this army you may measure a man's 
service by his waist, and the most. prominent belly is 
certainly the man who has been most upon action, 
Besides all this, there is another excellent remark to 
be made in the discipline of these troops. It being 
of absolute necessity, that the people of England 
should see what they have for their money, and be 
eye-witnesses of the advantages they gain by it, all 
battles which are fought abroad are represented here. 
Uut, since one side must be beaten, and the other 
ixmquer, which might create disputes, the eldest com* 

. # Mfijor Qregory, See N° 3*. 
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pany is always to make the other run, and the younger 
retreats, according to the last news and best intelli- 
gence. I have myself seen prince Eugene make 
Catinat fly from the backside of Grays-inn-lane to 
Hockley in the Hole, and not give over the pursuit, 
until obliged to leave the Bear-garden 7 on the right; 
to avoid being borne down by fencers, wild bulls, and 
monsters, too terrible for the encounter of any heroes, 
but such whose lives are their livelihood. 

We have here seen, that wise nations do not admit 
of fighting, even in the defence of their country, as 
a laudable action ; and they live within the wails of 
our own city in great honour and reputation without 
it. It would be very necessary to understand, by 
what force of the climate, food, education, or cm* 
ployment, one man's sense is brought to differ so essen- 
tially from that of another; that one is ridiculous and 
contemptible for forbearing a thing which makes for 
his safety ; and another applauded for consulting his 
ruin and destruction. 

It will therefore be necessary for us (to shew our 
travelling) to examine this subject fully, and tell you 
.how it comes to pass, that a man of honour in Spain, 
though you offend him never so gallantly, stabs you 
basely ; in England, though yotioffend him never so 
basely, challenges fairly ; the former kills you out 
of revenge, the latter out of good breeding* But to 
probe the heart of man in this particular to its ut- 
most thoughts and recesses, I must wait for the return 
of Pacolet, who is now attending a gentleman lately 
in a duel, and sometimes visits the person by whose 
hands he received his wounds. 

7 Where was at that time a sort of amphitheatre, for the 
exhibition of bull-baiting, bear-baiting, prise-fighting, and 
all other rough games. 
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St. Jamais Coffee-house, June 13. 

Lsttsrs from Vienna of the eighth instant say, 
there hat been a journal of the marches and actions 
of the king of Sweden, from -the beginning of Ja- 
nuary to the eleventh of April, N. S. communicated 
by the Swedish ministers to that court. These advices 
inform, that his Swedish majesty entered the territo- 
ries of Muscovy in February last, with the main 
body of his army, in order to oblige the enemy to a 
general engagement ; but that, the Muscovites de- 
clining a battle, and an universal thaw having render- 
ed the rivers unpassable, the king returned into Ukra- 
nia. There are mentioned several rencounters be- 
tween considerable detachments of the Swedish and 
Russian armies. Marshal Heister intended to take 
his leave of the court on the day after the date of 
these letters, and put himself at the head of the 
army in Hungary. The malcontents had attempted 
to send in a supply of provision into Newhausel ; but 
their design was disappointed by the Germans* 

Advices from Berlin of the fifteenth instant, N. S. 
say, that his Danish majesty, having received an in- 
vitation from the king of Prussia to an interview, de- 
signed to come to Potsdam within a few days, and 
that king Augustus resolved to accompany him thi- 
ther. To avoid all difficulties in ceremony, the three 
kings, and all the company who shall have the he- 
Hour to sit with them at table, are to draw lots, and 
take precedence accordingly. 

They write from Hamburgh of the eighteenth in* 
stant, N. S. that some particular letters from Dant* 
zick speak of a late action between the Swedes and 
Muscovites near Jerislaw ; but that engagement being 
mentioned from no other place, there is not much ere* 
dit given to this intelligence. 
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We hear from Brussels, by letters dated the twen- 
tieth, that on the fourteenth in the evening the duke 
of Marlborough and prince Eugene arrived at Cour- 
tray, with a design to proceed the day following to 
Lisle, in the neighbourhood of which city the c*n- 
federate army was to rendezvous the same day. Ad- 
vices from Paris inform us, that the marshal de Be* 
zons is appointed to command in Dsupaine, and 
that the duke of Berwick is set out fpr Spain, with a 
design to follow the fortunes of the duke of Anjoti, 
in case the French king should comply with the late 
demands of the allies. 

The court of France has sent a circular letter* to 
all the governors of the provinces, to recommend to 
their consideration his majesty's late conduct in the 
affair of peace. It is thought fit, in that epistle, to 
condescend to a certain appeal to the people, whe- 
ther it is consistent with the dignity of the crown, or 
the French name, to submit to the preliminaries de- 
manded by the confederates ? That letter dwells upon 
the unreasonableness of the allies, in requiring, his, 
majesty's assistance in dethroning bis grandson ; and 
treats this particular in language more suitable to it, 
as it is a topic of oratory, than a real circumstance 
on which the interests of nations, and reasons of state, 
which affect all Europe, are concerned.* 

The close of this memorial seems to prepare the 
people to expect all events, attributing the confidence 
of the enemy to the goodness of their troops ; but ac- 
knowledging, that his soledependance is upon the in* 
tervention of Providence. 

STEELE. 

8 See the concluding letter in N° 29. 
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N° ». THURSDAY, JUNE 16, 1709. 

mMtCfMKt djglflw J 

nostn €tt jkmtgo ubnu. 

JUV.Sat.u85,86. 

"Winterer good is nw t whatever U l 

By hum* kmd, shall Ibis coflectko fill. 

Whiles CioeoUie-ioute, June 14. 

Haying a very solid respect for human nature, how- 
ever it is distorted from its natural make, by affecta- 
tion, humour, custom, misfortune, or vice, I do apply 
myself to my friends to help me in raising arguments 
for preserving it in all its individuals, as long as it is 
permitted. To one of my letters ' on this subject, I 
have received the following answer : 

* SIB, 

* In answer to your question, why men of sense, vir- 
tue, and experience, are seen still to comply with that 
ridiculous custom of duelling, I must desire you to 
reflect, that custom has dished up in ruffs the wisest 
heads of our ancestors, and put the best of the present 
age into huge falbala perriwigs a . Men of sense 
would not impose such incumbrances on themselves, 
but be glad they might shew their faces decently in 
public upon easier terms. If then such men appear 
reasonably slaves to the fashion, in what regards the 
figure of their persons, we ought not to wonder, that 

« See N« 25, # 26, 28, 31 , 38, and 39. 
A high-dressed fall-bottomed wig frequently seen in 
the portraits of that time. 
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they are at least so in what seems to touch their re* 
potation*. Besides, you cannot be ignorant, that 
dress and chivalry have been always encouraged by 
the ladies, as the two principal branches of gallantry. 
It is to avoid being sneered at for his singularity, and 
from a desire to appear more agreeable to his mis* 
tress, that a wise, experienced, and polite man, com- 
plies with the dress commonly received ; and is pre* 
vailed upon to violate his reason and principles, in 
hazarding his life and estate by a tilt, as well as suf- 
fering his pleasures to be constrained and soured by 
the constant apprehension of a quarrel. This is the 
more surprising, because men of the most delicate 
sense and principles have naturally in other cases a 
particular repugnance in accommodating themselves 
to the maxims of the world : but one may easily dis- 
tinguish the man that is affected with beauty, and 
the reputation of a tilt, from him who complies with 
both, merely as they are imposed upon him by cus- 
tom; for in the former you will remark an air of 
vanity and triumph; whereas when the latter appears 
in a long duvillier 3 full of powder, or has decided a 
quarrel by the sword, you may perceive in his face, 
that he appeals to custom for an excuse. I think 
it may not be improper to inquire into the genealogy 
of this chimerical monster called a duel, which I take to 
be an illegitimate species of the ancient knight-erran- 
try. By the laws of this whim, the heroic person, 
or man of gallantry, was indispensably obliged to 
starve in armour a certain number of years in the 
chase of monsters, encounter them at the peril of his 
life, and suffer great hardships, in order to gain the 
affection of the fair lady, and qualify himself for as- 

: t So called from the name of a Freach periwig-maker. 
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svming the belle air; thai is, of a pretty fellow, or 
nan of honour, according to the fashion : but, since 
the pubtishhig of Don Quixote, and extinction of 
the race of dragons (which Suetonius says hap* 
peoed in that of Wantley), the gallant and heroic 
spirits of these latter times have been under the ne- 
cessity of creating new chimerical monsters to enter- 
tain themselves with, by way of single combat, as 
the only proofs they are able to give their own sex, 
and the ladies, that they are in all points men of nice 
honour. But, to do justice to the ancient and real 
monsters, I must observe, that they never molested 
those who were not of a humour to.hunt for them in 
woods and deserts ; whereas, on the contrary, our 
modern monsters are so familiarly admitted and en- 
tertained in all the courts and cities of Europe (ex* 
cept France) that one can scarce be in the most hu- 
manized society without risking one's life ; the people 
of the best sort, and the fine gentlemen of the age, 
being so fond of them, that they seldom appear in 
any public place without one. I have some further 
considerations upon this subject, which, as you en- 
courage me, shall be communicated to you by, Sir, 
a cousin but one remove from the best family of the 
Staffs, namely, Sir, your humble servant, kinsman, 
and friend, 

' TIM SWITCH*' 

It is certain that Mr. Switch has hit upon the true 
source of this evil ; and that it proceeds only from 
the force of custom, that we contradict ourselves in 
half the particulars and occurrences of life. But such 
a tyranny in love, which the fair impose upon us, is a 
little too severe ; that we must demonstrate our affec- 
tion for them by no certain proof but hatred to one 
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another, or come at them (only as one does at an 
estate) by survivorship. This way of application to 
gain a lady's heart is taking her as we do towns and 
castles, by distressing the place, and letting none 
come near them without our pass. Were such a lover 
once to write the troth of his heart, and let her know 
his whole thoughts, he would appear indeed to have 
a passion for her ; but it would hardly be called love. 
The billet-doux would run to this purpose : 

' MADAM, 

' I have so tender a regard for you, and your inte- 
rests, that I wiH knock any man on the head whom I 
observe to be of my mind, and like you. Mr. Trn* 
man, the other day, looked at you in so languishing 
a manner, that I am resolved to run him through to* 
morrow morning. This, I think, be deserves for his 
guilt in admiring you ; thau which I cannot have a 
greater reason for murdering him, except it be that 
you also approve him. Whoever says he dies for 
you, I will make his words good, for I will kill him. 
I am, Madam, your most obedient humble servant.' 

From my own Apartment , June 14. 

1 am just come hither at ten at night, and have, 
ever since six, been in the most celebrated, though 
most nauseous, company in town: the two leaders of 
the society were a critic and a wit. These two gen* 
tlemen are great opponents on all occasions, not dis- 
cerning that they are the nearest each other, in tem- 
per and talents, of any two classes of men in the 
world ; for to profess judgment, and to profess wit, 
both arise from the same failure, which is want of 
judgment. The poverty of the critic this way pro* 
ceeds from the abuse of his faculty ; that of the wit, 
from the neglect of it. It is a particular observation. 
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I have always made, that of all mortals a critic is t\ve 
silliest; for, by enuring himself to examine all things/ 
whether they are of consequence or not, he never looks 
upon any thing but with a design of passing senfeiice 
upon it ; by which means he is never a companion, 
but always a censor. This makes him earnest upon 
trifles and dispute on the most indifferent occasions 
with vehemence. If he offers to speak or write, that 
talent, which would approve the work of the other 
faculties, prevents their operation. He comes upon 
action in armour, but without weapons ; he stands in 
safety, but can gain no glory. The wit, on the other 
hand, has been hurried so long away by imagination 
only, that judgment seems not to have ever been one 
of his natural faculties. This gentleman takes him* 
self to be as much obliged to be merry, as the other 
to be grave. A thorough critic is a sort of puritan in 
the polite world. As an enthusiast in religion stum- 
bles at the ordinary occurrences of life, if he cannot 
quote scripture examples on the occasion ; so the cri- 
tic is never safe in his speech or writing, without he 
has, among the celebrated writers, an authority for 
the truth of his sentence. You will believe we had 
a very good time with these brethren, who were so 
far out of the dress of their native country, and so 
lost in its dialect, that they were as much strangers to 
themselves, as to their relation to each other. They 
took up the whole discourse ; sometimes the critic 
grew passionate, and, when reprimanded by the wit 
for any trip or hesitation in his voice, he would an- 
swer, * Mr. Dryden makes such a character, on such 
an occasion, break off in the same manner ; so that 
the stop was according to nature, and as a man in a 
passion should do.' The wit, who is as far gone in 
letters as himself, seems to be at a loss to answer 
such, an apology; and concludes only, that though* 
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his anger is justly vented, it wants fire in the utter- 
ance. If wit is to be measured by the circumstances 
of time and place, there is no man has generally so 
tittle of that talent as he who is a wit by profession. 
What he says, instead of arising from the occasion, 
has an occasion invented to bring it in. Thus he is 
new for no other reason, but that he talks like no- 
body else; but has taken up a method of his own, 
without commerce of dialogue with other people. 
The lively Jasper Dactyle 4 is one of this character. 
He seems to have made a vow to be witty to his life's 
end. When you meet him, ' What do you. think,' 
says he, ' I have been entertaining myself with ?' 
Then out comes a premeditated turn ; to which it is 
to no purpose to answer, for he goes on in the same 
strain of thought he designed without your speaking. 
Therefore I have a general answer to all he can say ; 
as, ' Sure there never was any creature had so much 
fire 1* Spondee, who is a critic, is seldom out of this 
fine man's company. They have no manner of af- 
fection for each other, but keep together, like Novel 
and Oldfox in the Plain Dealer, because they shew 
each other. I know several men of sense who can 
be diverted with this couple; but I see no curiosity 
in the thing, except it be, that Spondee is dull ; but 
Dactyle is heavy with a brisk face. It must be 
owned also, that Dactyle has almost vigour enough 
to be a coxcomb ; but Spondee, by the lowness of 
his constitution, is only a blockhead. 

St. James's Cqffec-hwse, June 15. 

We have no particulars of moment since our last 

except it be, that the copy of the following original 

4 See N° 3, and 63. 
XOJU I. P 
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letter came by the way of Ostend. It is said to have 
been found in the closet of Monsieur Chamillard, the 
late secretary of state of France, since his disgrace. 
It was signed by two brothers of the famous Caval- 
lier 5 , who led the Cevennois, and had a personal in- 
terview with the king, as well as a capitulation to lay 
down his arms, and leave the dominions of France. 
There are many other names to it ; among whom is 
the chief of the family of the marquis Guiscard. tt 
is not yet known whether Monsieur Chamillard had 
any real design to favour the protestant interest, or 
only thought to place himself at the head of that 
people, to make himself considerable enough to op- 
pose his enemies at court, and re-instate himself in 
power there. 

* SIR, 

* We have read your majesty's 6 letter to the go* 
vernors of your provinces, with instructions what sen- 
timents to insinuate into the minds of your people : 
but as you have always acted upon the maxim, that 
we were made for you, and not you for us ; we must 

s The celebrated leader of the French protestantsin the 
Cevennes, when those warlike but enthusiastic mountai- 
neers opposed the tyranny of Lewis XIV. and made a vi- 
gorous stand against the whole power of France. Cavallier 
found in his latter days an hospitable asylum in Ireland, 
and published, in 1726, ' Memoirs of the wars of the Ce- 
vennes, under col. Cavallier, in defence of the protestants 
persecuted in that country, and of the peace concluded be- 
tween him and the mareschal duke of Villars ; of his con- 
ference with the king of France, after the conclusion of 
the peace; with letters relating thereto, from mareschal 
Villars, and Chamillard, secretary of state.' 

6 See the last two paragraphs of N° 28. 
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-take leave to assure your majesty, that we are exactly 
of the contrary opinion ; and must desire you to send 
for your grandson borne, and acquaint him, that you 
/now know, by experience, absolute power is. only a 
vertigo in the brain of princes, which for a time may 
quicken their motion, and double in their diseased 
sight the instances of power above them ; but must 
end at last in their fall and destruction. Your memo- 
rial speaks you a good father of your family, but a 
■very ill one of your people. Your majesty is reduced 
to hear truth, when you are obliged to speak it. 
There is no governing any but savages by other me- 
thods than their own consent, which you seem to ac- 
knowledge in appealing to us for our opinion of your 
conduct in treating of peace. Had your people been 
always of your council, the king of France had never 
been reduced so low as to acknowledge his arms were 
fallen into contempt. But since it is thus, we must 
ask, how is any man of France, but they of the 
house of Bourbon, the better, that Philip is king of 
Spain ? We have outgrown that folly of placing our 
happiness in your majesty's being called, The Great. 
Therefore you and we are all alike 7 bankrupts, and 
undone ; let us not deceive ourselves, but compound 
with our adversaries, and not talk like their equals. 
Your majesty must forgive us, that we cannot wish 
you success, or lend you help : for, if you lose one 
battle more, we may have a band in the peace you 
make ; and doubt not but your majesty's faith in 
treaties will require the ratification of the states of 
your kingdom. So we bid you heartily farewell, un- 
til we have the honour to meet you assembled in par- 

* Monsieur Bernard and the chief bankers of France be- 
bankrnpta about this time. 
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liament. This happy expectation makes' us -willing 
to wait the event of another campaign, from whence 
we hope to be raised from the misery of slaves to the 
privileges of subjects. We are your majesty's truly 
faithful and loyal subjects, &c* 

STEELE. 
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Suicquid agitnt I 

nostri est farrago libeU'u 
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Whatever good is done, whatever ill— — 
By human kind, shall this collection fill. 

From my own Apartment, June 16. 

The vigilance, the anxiety, the tenderness, which I 
have for the good people of England, I am persuad- 
ed, will in time be much commended ; but I doubt 
whether they will be ever rewarded. However, I 
must go on cheerfully in my work of reformation ; 
that being my great design, I am studious to prevent 
my labours increasing upon me; therefore am parti- 
cularly observant of the temper and inclination of 
childhood and youth, that we may not give vice and 
folly supplies from the growing generation. It is 
hardly to be imagined how useful this study is, and 
what great evils or benefits arise from putting us in 
our tender years to what we are fit or unfit for : there- 
fore on Tuesday last (with a design to sound their 
inclinations) I took three lads, who are under my 
guardianship, a-rambling, in a hackney-coach, to 
shew them the town ; as the lions, the tombs, Bed* 
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Urn 1 , and the other places which are entertainments 
to. raw minds, because they strike forcibly on the 
fancy. The boys, are brothers, one of sixteen, the 
other of fourteen, the other of twelve. The first was 
bis father's darling, the second his mother's, and the 
third mine, who am their uncle. Mr. William is a 
lad of true genius ; but, being at the upper end of a 
great school, and haying all the boys below him, his 
arrogance is insupportable. If I begin to shew a 
little of my Latin, he immediately interrupts ; ' Uncle, 
under favour, that which you say, is not understood 
in that manner/ — ' Brother/ says my boy Jack, ' you x 
do not shew your manners much in contradicting my 
uncle Isaac !' — * You queer cur/ says Mr. William, 
* do you think my uncle takes any notice of such a 
dull rogue as you are ?' Mr. William goes on, ' He 
is the most stupid of all my mother's children : he 
knows nothing of his book : when he should mind 
that, he is hiding or hoarding his taws and marbles, 
or. laying up farthings. His way of thinking is, four 
and twenty farthings make sixpence, and two six-. 
peaces a shilling ; two shillings and sixpence half a 
crown, and two half crowns five shillings. So within 
these two months the close hunks has scraped up 
twenty shillings, and we will make him spend it all 
before he comes home/ Jack immediately claps his 
hands into both pockets, and turns as pale as ashes. 
There is nothing touches a parent (and such 1 am to 
Jack) so nearly as a provident conduct. This lad 
has in him the true temper for a good husband, a 
kind father, and an honest executor. All the great 
people you see make considerable figures on the ex- 

1 -For an account of this institution, see Maitland's His- 
tory of London* vol. ii. p. 1290. edit. 1T56. 
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change, in court, and sometimes in senates, are such 
as in reality have no greater faculty than what may 
be called human instinct, which is a natural tendency 
to their own preservation, and that of their friends, 
without being capable of striking out of the road for 
adventures. There is Sir William Scrip was of this 
sort of capacity from his childhood : he has bought 
the country round him, and makes a bargain better 
than Sir Harry Wildfire, with all his wit and humour. 
Sir Harry never wants money but he comes to Scrip, 
laughs at him half an hour, and then gives bond for 
the other thousand. The close men are incapable of 
placing merit any where but in their pence, and 
therefore gain it ; while-others, who have larger ca* 
parities, are diverted from the pursuit by enjoyments 
which can be supported only by that cash which 
they despise ; and therefore are in the end slaves to 
their inferiors both in fortune and understanding. I 
once heard a man of excellent sense observe, that 
more affairs in the world failed by being in the hands 
of men of too large capacities for their business, 
than by being in the conduct of such as wanted abi- 
lities to execute them. Jack therefore, being of & 
plodding make, shall be a citizen : and I design him 
to be the refuge of the family in their distress, as well 
as their jest in prosperity. His brother Will shall go 
to Oxford with all speed, where, if he does not ar- 
rive at being a man of sense, he will soon be in- 
formed wherein he is a coxcomb. There is in that 
place such a true spirit of raillery and humour, that 
if they cannot make you a wise man, they certainly 
will let you know you are a fool ; which is all my 
cousin wants, to cease to be so. Thus having taken 
these two out of the way, I have leisure to look at 
my third lad. I observe in the young rogue a natu* 
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ral subtilty of minfl, which discovers itself rather in 
forbearing to declare his thoughts on any occasion, 
than in any visible way of exerting himself in dis- 
course. For which reason I will place him, where, 
if he commits no faults, he may go farther than those 
in other stations, though they excel in virtues. The 
boy is well-fashioned, and will easily fall into a grace- 
ful manner ; wherefore I have a design to make him 
a page to a great lady of my acquaintance ? ; by 
which means he will be well skilled in the common 
modes of life, and make a greater progress in the 
world by that knowledge, than with the greatest 
qualities without it. A good mien in a court will 
carry a man greater lengths than a good understand- 
ing in any other place. We see a world of pains 
taken, and the best years of life spent in collecting a 
set of thoughts in a college for the conduct of life, 
and, after all, the man so qualified shall hesitate in 
his speech to a good suit of clothes, and want com- 
mon sense before an agreeable woman. Hence it is, 
that wisdom, valour, justice, and learning, cannot 
keep a man in countenance that is possessed with 
these excellencies, if he wants that inferior art of life 
and behaviour, called good-breeding. A man en- 
dowed with great perfections without this, is like one 
who has his pockets full of gold, but always want& 
change for his ordinary occasions. 

Will Courtly is a living instance of this truth, and 
has had the same education which I am giving my 
nephew. He never spoke a thing but what was said 
before, and yet can converse with the wittiest men 
without being ridiculous. Among the learned, he 
does not appear ignorant ; nor with the wise, indis- 

* See the second psragftph of N° 207. 
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creet. Living in conversation from his infancy, makes 
him no where at a loss ; and a long familiarity with 
the persons of men, is, in a manner, of the same ser- 
vice" to him, as if he knew their arts. As ceremony 
is the invention of wise men to keep fools at a dis- 
tance, so good-breeding is an expedient to make fools 
and wise men equals. 

Will's Coffeehouse, June 17. 
The suspension of the playhouse has made me 
have nothing to send you from hence ; but calling 
here this evening, I found the party I usually sit with, 
upon the business of writing, and examining what 
was the handsomest style in which to address women, 
and write letters of gallantry. Many were the opi- 
nions which were immediately declared on this sub- 
ject. Some were for a certain softness ; some for I 
know not what delicacy ; others for something inex- 
pressibly tender. When it came to me, 1 said there 
was no rule in the world to be made for writing let- 
ters, but that of being as near what you speak face 
to face as^you can ; which is so great a truth, that I 
am of opinion, writing has lost more mistresses than 
any one mistake in the whole legend of love. For 
when you write to a lady for whom you have a solid 
and honourable passion, the great idea you have of 
her, joined to a quick sense of her absence, fills your 
mind with a sort of tenderness, that gives your lan- 
guage too much the air of complaint, which is sel- 
dom successful. For a man may flatter himself as 
he pleases ; but he will find that the women have 
more understanding in their own affairs than we 
have, and women of spirit are not to be won by 
mourners. He that can keep handsomely within 
rules, and support the carriage of a companion to his 
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mistress, is much more likely to prevail, than he who 
lets her see the whole relish of his life depends upon 
her. If possible, therefore, divert your mistress, ra- 
ther than sigh for her. The pleasant man she will 
desire for her own sake, but the languishing lover has 
nothing to hope from, but her pity. To shew the 
difference, I produced two letters a lady gave me, 
which had been writ by two gentlemen who pre- 
tended to her, but were both killed the next day af- 
ter the date, at the battle of Almanza. One of them 
was a mercurial gay-humoured man; the other a 
man of serious, but a great and gallant spirit. Poor 
Jack Careless ! this is his letter : you see how it is 
folded : the air of it is so negligent, one might have 
read half of it by peeping into it, without breaking 
it open. He had no exactness. 

' MADAM, 

4 It is a very pleasant circumstance I am in, that 
while I should be thinking of the good company we 
are to meet within a day or two, where we shall go 
to loggerheads, my thoughts are running upon a fair 
enemy in England. I was in hopes I had left you 
there ; but you follow the camp, though I have en- 
deavoured to make some of our " leaguer ladies 3W 
drive you out of the field. All my comfort is, you 
are more troublesome to my colonel than myself: I 
permit you to visit me only now and then ; but he 
downright keeps you. I laugh ar his honour, as fat 
as his gravity will allow me ; but I know him to be a 
man of too much merit to succeed with a woman. 
Therefore defend your heart as well as you can : I 
shall come home this winter irresistibly dressed, and 

* Women who accompanied the army were so termed. 
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with quite a new foteign air. And so I Had like to 
say, I rot, but, alas ! I remain, madam, your most 
obedient humble servant, 

' JOHN CABBLBSS.' 

Now for colonel Constant's epistle: you see it is 
folded and directed with the utmost care. 

' madam, 

' I do myself the honour to write to you this even- 
ing, because I believe to-morrow will be the day of 
battle ; and something forebodes in my breast that I 
shall fall in it. If it proves so, I hope you will hear 
I have done nothing below a man who had the love 
of his country, quickened by a passion for a woman 
of honour. If there be any thing noble in going to 
a certain death ; if there be any merit, that I meet 
it with pleasure, by promising myself a place in 
your esteem ; if your applause, when I am no more, 
is preferable to the most glorious life without you : I 
say, madam, if any of these considerations can have 
weight with you, you will give me a kind place in 
your memory, which I prefer to the glory of Caesar. 
I hope this will be read, as it is writ, with tears.' 

The beloved lady is a woman of a sensible mind ; 
but she has confessed to me, that after all her true 
and solid value for Constant, she had much more 
concern for the loss of Careless. Those noble and 
serious spirits have something equal to the adversities 
they meet with, and consequently lessen the objects 
of pity. Great accidents seem not cut out so much 
for men of familiar characters, which makes them 
more easily pitied, and soon after beloved. Add to 
this, that the sort of love which generally succeeds, 
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is a stranger to awe ^distance. I atked Romana, 
whether of the two she should have chosen, had they 
survived? She said, she knew she ought to have 
taken Constant: but believed she should have chosen 
Careless. 

' Mr. Bickerstaff gives notice to all persons that 
dress themselves as they please, without regard to 
decorum (as with blue and red stockings in mourn* 
ing, tucked cravats, and night-cap wigs, before peo- 
ple of the first quality), that he has yet received no 
fine for indulging them in that liberty, and that he 
expects their compliance with this demand, or that 
they go home immediately and shift themselves. 
This is further to acquaint the town, that the report 
of the hosiers, toy-men, and milliners, having com- 
pounded with Mr. Bickerstaff for tolerating such 
enormities, is utterly false and scandalous.' 



N* SI. TUESDAY, JUNE 21, 1709. 

Sukquid agunt homines— 

nostri est farrago tibelli* 

JPV. Sat 185,86.' 

Whatever good is done, whatever ill— 
By human kind, shall this collection fill. 

Grecian Coffee-house, June 18. 

In my dissertation against the custom of single com- 
bat ', it has been objected, that there is not learning > 
or much reading shewn therein, which is the very 

• See N* 85, 26, 28, 29, 38, and 39. 
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life and soul of all treatises; for which reason, being 
always easy to receive admonitions and reform- my 
errors, I thought fit to consult this learned board on 
the subject. Upon proposing some doubts, and de- 
siring their assistance, a very hopeful young gentle- 
man, my relation, who is to be called to the bar 
within a year and a half at farthest, told me, that he 
had ever since I first mentioned duelling turned his 
head that way ; and that he was principally moved 
thereto, because he designed to follow the circuits in. 
the north of England and south of Scotland, and to 
reside mostly at his own estate at Landbadernawz * 
in Cardiganshire. The northern Britons and the 
southern Scots are a warm people, and the Welsh * a 
nation of gentlemen ;' so that it behoved him to un- 
derstand well the' science of quarrelling. The young? 
gentlemau proceeded admirably well, and gave the 
board an account that he had read Fltzherberf s.* 
Grand Abridgment, and had found that duelling is a 
very ancient part of the law ; for when a man is 
sued, be it for his life or his land, the person that 
joins the issue, whether plaintiff or defendant, may 
put the trial upon the duel. Further he argued, un- 
der favour of the court, that when the issue is joined 
by the duel, in treason or other capital crimes, the 
parties accused and accuser must fight in their own 
proper persons : but if the dispute be for lands, you 
may hire a champion at Hockley in the Hole 4 , or 
any where else. This part of the law we had from 
the Saxons ; and they had it, as also the trial by or- 

Probably a mistake for Llanbadarn Vawr, about two 
miles east of Aberystwith. 

3 A law-book published in 1516 by Anthony Fitzherbert, 
one of the judges in the reign of Henry VIII. 

4 See N° 28. « 
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deal, from the Laplanders. ' It is indeed agreed/ 
said he, * the southern and eastern nations never 
knew any thing of it ; for though the ancient Ro- 
mans would scold and call names filthily, yet there 
is not an example of a challenge that ever passed 
among them/ 

His quoting the eastern nations put another gen- 
tleman in mind of an account he had from a boat- 
swain of an East Indiaman ; which was, that a Chi- 
nese had tricked and bubbled him ; and that when 
he came to demand satisfaction the next morning, 
and like a true tar of honour called him a son of a 
whore, lyar, dog, and other rough appellatives used 
by persons conversant with winds and waves ; the 
Chinese, with great tranquillity, desired him not to 
come abroad fasting, nor put himself into a heat, for 
it would prejudice his health. Thus the East knows 
nothing of this gallantry. 

There sat at the left of the table a person of a ve- 
nerable aspect, who asserted, that ' half the imposi- 
tions which are put upon these ages have been trans* 
mitted by writers who have given too great pomp 
and magnificence to the exploits of the ancient bear- 
garden, and made their gladiators, by fabulous tra- 
dition, greater than Gorman 5 and others of Great 
Britain. 9 He informed the company, that he had 
searched authorities for what he said, and that a 
learned antiquary, Humphrey Scarecrow, esquire, of 
Hockley in the Hole, recorder to the bear-garden, 
was then writing a discourse on the subject. ' It 

* A noted bruiser and prize-fighter. See Lord Laos- 
downe's Epilogue to the Jew of Venice : 

* Tis Shakspeare's play ; and if these scenes miscarry* 
Let Gorman take the stage 1 , or Lady Mary.' 

Lady Mary was a rope-dancer at May-fair. 
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appears by the best accounts/ says this gentleman, 
« that the high names which are used among us with 
so great veneration, were no other than stage-fighters, 
and worthies of the ancient bear-garden. The re- 
nowned Hercules always carried a quarterstaff, and 
was from thence called " Claviger 6 ." A learned 
chronologist is about proving what wood this staff 
was made of, whether oak, ash, or crab-tree. The 
first trial of skill he ever performed was with one 
Cacus, a deer-stealer ; the next was with Typho* 
mis, a giant of forty feet four inches. Indeed it was 
unhappily recorded, that meeting at last with a sai- 
lor's wife, she made his staff of prowess serve her 
own use, and dwindle away to a distaff: she clapped 
him on an old tar jacket of her husband ; so that this 
great hero drooped like a scabbed sheep. Him his 
contemporary Theseus succeeded in the bear-garden, 
which honour he held for many years. This grand 
duellist went to hell, and was the only one of the 
sort that ever came back again. As for Achilles and 
Hector (as the ballads of those times mention), they 
were pretty smart fellows ; they fought at sword and 
buckler ; but the former had much the better of it ; 
his mother, who was an oyster-woman, having got a 
blacksmith of Lemnos to make her son's weapons. 
There is a pair of trusty Trojans in a song of Virgil 
that were famous for handling their gauntlets, Dares 
and Entellus ; and indeed it does appear, they fought 

no sham-prize/ 

****** 

The Roman bear-garden was abundantly more 
magnificent than any thing Greece could boast of; 
it flourished most under those delights of mankind, 
Nero and Domitian 7 . At one time it is recorded 

« Club-bearer. 

i Suetonius mentions this in his life of Nero, sect. 19. 
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four hundred senators entered the list, and thought 
it an honour to be cudgelled and quart erstaffed, I 
observed the Lanistae were the people chiefly em- 
ployed, which makes me imagine our bear-garden 
copied much after this, the butchers being the great- 
est men in it. 

Thus far the glory and honour of the bear-garden 
stood secure, until fate, that irresistible ruler of sub- 
lunary things, in that universal ruin of arts, and po- 
liter learning, by those savage people the Goths and 
Vandals, destroyed and levelled it to the ground. 
Then fell the grandeur and bravery of the Roman 
state, until at last the warlike genius (but accompa- 
nied with more courtesy) revived in the Christian 
world under those puissant champions, saint George, 
saint Dennis, and other dignified heroes : one killed 
his dragon, another his lion, and were all afterwards 
canonized for it, having red 8 letters before them to 
illustrate their martial temper. The Spanish nation, 
it must be owned, were devoted to gallantry and 
chivalry above the rest of the world. What a great 
figure does that great name, Don Quixote, make in 
history ! How shines this glorious star in the western 
world ! O renowned hero! O mirror of knighthood ! 

1 Thy brandished whinyard all the world defies, 
And kills as sure as del Tobosa's eyes.' 

I am forced to break off abruptly, being sent for 
in haste, with my rule, to measure the degree of an 
affront, before the two gentlemen (who are now in 
their breeches and pumps ready to engage behind 
Montague-house) have made a pass. 

8 This seems an allusion to the robricks in the Roman 
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From my own Apartment, June 18. 
It is an unreasonable objection, I find, against 
my labours, that my stock is not all my own, and, 
therefore, the kind reception I have met with, is not 
so deserved as it ought to be. But I hope, though 
it be never so true that I am obliged to my friends 
for laying their cash in my hands, since I give it 
them again when they please, and leave them at 
their liberty to call it home, it will not hurt me with 
my gentle readers. Ask all the merchants who act 
upon consignments, where is the necessity (if they 
answer readily what their correspondents draw) of 
their being wealthy themselves? Ask the greatest 
bankers, if all the men they deal with were to draw 
at once, what would be the consequence } But indeed 
a country friend has writ me a letter which gives me 
great mortification ; wherein I find I am so far from 
expecting a supply from thence, that some have not 
heard of me, and the rest do not understand me : his 
epistle is as follows : 

' DEAR COUSIN, 

' I thought, when I left the town, ,to have raised 
your fame here, and helped you to support it by in- 
telligence from hence; but, alas! they had never 
heard of the Tatler until I brought down a set. I 
lent them from house to house, but they asked me 
what they meant. I began to enlighten them, by 
telling who and who were supposed to be intended 
by the characters drawn. I said, for instance, Chloe 
and Clarissa are two eminent toasts. A gentleman, 
who keeps his greyhound and gun, and one would 
think might know better, told me, he supposed they 
were papishes, for their names were not English. 
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M Then," said he, w why do you call live people 
toasts 10 ? 9 I answered, that was a new name found 
out by the wits, to make a lady have the same effect, 
as burridge in the glass when a man is drinking. 
*« But," says I, " Sir, I perceive this is to you all 
bamboozling ; why you look as if you were " Don 
Diego'd to the tune of a thousand pounds." All this 
good language was lost upon hiin : he only stared, 
though he is as good a scholar as any layman in the 
town, except the barber. Thus, cousin, you must 
be content with London for the center of your wealth 
and feme; we have no relish for you. Wit must 
describe its proper circumference, and not go beyond 
it, lest, like little boys when they straggle out of their 
own parish, it may wander to places where it is not 
known, and be lost. Since it is so, you must excuse 
me, that I am forced at a visit to sit silent, and only 
lay up what excellent things pass at such conversa- 
tions. 

' This evening I was with a couple of young la- 
dies ; one of them has the character of the prettiest 
company, yet really I thought her but silly ; the 
other, who talked a great deal less, I observed to 
have understanding. The lady, who is reckoned 
such a companion among her acquaintance, has only, 
with a very brisk air, a knack of saying the com- 
monest things : the other, with a sly serious one, says 
home things enough. The first, mistress Giddy, is 
very quick ; but the second, mistress Slim, fell into 
Giddy's own style, and was as good company as she. 
Giddy happens to drop her glove ; Slim reaches it 
to her. u Madam/' says Giddy, " I hope you will 

«>SeeN«24. " SeeN«*t. 

VOL.1. Q. 
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have a better office." Upon which SHm imme- 
diately repartees, and sits in her lap, and cries, "Are 
you not sorry for my heaviness?" The sly wench 
pleased me, to see how she hit her height of under- 
standing so well. We sat down to dinner. Says 
Giddy, mighty prettily, " Two hands in a dish, and 
one in a purse/' Says Slim, « Ay, madam, the 
more the merrier ; but the fewer the better cheer." 
I quickly took the hint, and was as witty and talka- 
tive as they. Says I, 

" He that will not when he may, 
When he will, he shall have nay j w 

and so helped myself. Giddy turns about ; " What, 
have you found your tongue *"— «* Yes," says I, " it 
is manners to speak when I am spoken to; but your 
greatest talkers are the least doers, and the still sow 
eats up all the broth/'—" Ha ! ha!" says Giddy, 
" one would think he had nothing in him, and do 
you hear how he talks, when he pleases!" I grew 
immediately roguish and pleasant to a degree, in the 
tame strain. SHm, who knew how good company 
we had been, cries, " you will certainly print this 
bright conversation." 

It is so ; and hereby you may see how small an 
appearance the prettiest things said in company 
make, when in print 

' Whosoever can discover a surgeon's apprentice 
who fell upon Mr. BickerstafPs messenger, or (as the 
printers call him) " devil," going to the press, ami 
tore out of his hand part of his essay against duels, 
in the fragments of which were the words " you lie," 
and " man of honour/' taken up at the Temple- 
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gate, and the words, " perhaps" — « may be not," 
— " by your leave, Sir," — and other terms of provo- 
cation, taken up at the door of Young Man's Coffee- 
house, shall receive satisfaction from Mr. Morphew, 
besides a set of arguments to be spoken to any man 
in a passion, which if the said enraged man listens 
to, will prevent quarrelling. 9 

%* € Mr. Bickerstaff does hereby give notice, that 
he has taken the two famous universities of this land tinder 
his immediate care, and does hereby promise all tutors 
and pupils, that he will hear what can be said of each 
side between them, and to correct them impartially, by 
placing them in orders and classes in the learned world 
according to their merit* 

STEELE. 
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Stuicquid agunt homine t > 

nottri est farrago UbellL 

JUV. Sat. i. 85,86. 
Whatever good is done, whatever ill— 
By human kind, shall this collection fill. 

White's Chocolate-house, June 22. 

An answer to the following letter being absolutely 
necessary to be dispatched with all expedition, I 
must trespass upon all that come with horary l ques- 
tions into my anti-chamber, to give the gentleman 
my opinion. 

1 Questions relative to an hour, to be resolved astxtriogU 
catty. See N* 56. 
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' TO ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, ESaUIBE. 

' SIR, June 18, 1709. 

' I know not whether you ought to pity or laugh at 
me ; for I am fallen desperately in love with a pro- 
fessed Platonne, the most unaccountable creature of 
her sex. To hear her talk seraphics, and run over 
Norris % and More 3 , and Milton 4 , and the whole 
set of intellectual triflers, torments me heartily ; for> 
to a lover who understands metaphors, all this pretty 
prattle of ideas gives very fine views of pleasure, 
which only the dear declaimer prevents, by under-* 
standing them literally: why should she wish to be % 

9 John Norris, Rector of Bemerton, near Salisbury, a 
man of great ingenuity, learning, and piety, born 1657, 
died 1711. He published in 1688 "The Theory and Regu- 
lation of Love ;" in which he considers all virtues and vices 
as the various modifications and irregularities of love, and 
maintains that the love of God ought to be entire, and ex- 
clusive of all other loves. 

3 Henry More, an eminent divine and Platonic philoso- 
pher, was born at Grantham, in Lincolnshire, in 1614, and 
died in 1687, having composed many books, which he called 
' preaching at his finger ends.' 

4 Perhaps the following lines were what procured their 
author the honour of being thus ranked as an M intellectual 
trifler," and abused by Mr. Sturdy : 

' In loving thou dost well, in passion not ; 
Wherein true love consists not. Love refines 
The thoughts, and heart enlarges; hath his seat 
In reas'n, and is judicious ; is the scale 

By which toheav'nly love thou mayst ascend. 
♦ * * # #-* ********** 

Love leads to heav'n, is both the way, and guide.' 

Milton's Par. Lost, b. viii. 588—613. 
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-cherubim, when it is flesh and blood that makes her 
adorable? If I speak to her, that is a high breach of 
the idea of intuition. If I offer at her hand or lip, 
she shrinks from the touch like a sensitive plant, and 
would contract herself into mere spirit. She calls her 
chariot, vehicle; her furbelowed scarf, pinions ; her 
blue manteau and petticoat is her azure dress ; and 
her footman goes by the name of Oberon $ . It is my 
misfortune to be six feet and a half high, two full 
spans between the shoulders, thirteen inches diameter 
in the calves; and, before I was in love, I had a no- 
ble stomach, and usually went to bed sober with two 
bottles. I am not quite six-and-twenty, and my nose 
is marked truly aquiline. For these reasons I am in 
a very particular manner her aversion. What shall 
I do? Impudence itself cannot reclaim her. If I write 
miserably, she reckons me among the children of per- 
dition, and discards me her region : if I assume the 
gross and substantial, she plays the real ghost with 
me, and vanishes in a moment. I had hopes in the 
hypocrisy of her sex; but perseverance makes it as 
bad as fixed aversion. I desire your opinion, whe- 
ther I may not lawfully play the inquisition upon 
her, make use of a little force, and put her to the 
rack and the torture, only to convince her, she has 
really fine limbs, without spoiling or distorting them. 
I expect your direction, before 1 proceed to dwindle 
and fall away with despair; which at present I do 
not think adviseable, because, if she should recant, 
she may then hate me, perhaps, in the other extreme, 

s This is an allusion to a drama of Ben Jonson, intkled 
« Oberon the Fairy Prince :' or perhaps to the character of 
Oberon in Shakapeare's ' Midsummer Night's Dream,' and 
in Spenser, 
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for my tenuity. I am (with impatience) your most 
humble servant, 

' CHABLES STURDY/ 

My patient has put his case with very much 
warmth, and represented it in so lively a manner, that 
I see both his torment and tormentor with great per* 
spicuity. This order of Platonic ladies are to be 
dealt with in a manner peculiar from all the rest of 
the sex. Flattery is the general way, and the way 
in this case ; but it is not to be done grossly. Every 
man that has wit and humour, and raillery, can make 
a good flatterer for woman in general: but a Platonne 
is not to be touched with panegyric : she will tell 
you, it is a sensuality , in the soul to be delighted that 
way. You are not therefore to commend, but si- 
lently consent to all the does and says. You are to 
consider, in her the scorn of you is not humour, but 
opinion. 

There were, some years since, a set of these ladies 
who were of quality, and gave out, that virginity was 
to be their state of life during this mortal condi- 
tion, and therefore resolved to join their fortunes, 
and erect a nunnery. The place of residence was 
pitehed upon ; and a pretty situation, full of natural 
falls and risings of waters, with shady coverts, and 
flowery arbours, was approved by seven of the foun- 
ders. There were as many of our sex who took the 
liberty to visit their mansions of intended severity ; 
among others, a famous rake of that time 6 , who had 
the grave way to an excellence. He came in first ; 
but, upon seeing a servant coming towards him, with 

* A Mr. Repington, a Warwickshire wag, is said to have 
been the ' famous rake' here alluded to. 
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a design to tell him this was no place for him or his 
companions, up goes my grave impudence to the 
maid; 'Young woman/ said he, 'if any of the la- 
dies are in the way on this side of the house, pray 
cany us on the other side towards the gardens : we 
are, you must know, gentlemen, that are travelling 
England ; after which we shall go into foreign parts, 
wjiere some of us have already been. 4 Here he bows 
in the most humble manner, and kissed the girl, who 
knew not how to behave to such a sort of carriage. 
He goes on : ' Now you* must know we have an am* 
bition to have it to say, that we have a protestant 
nunnery in England : but pray, Mrs. Bett y 
* Sir/ she replied, ' my name is Susan at your service/ 
' Then I heartily beg your pardon*——'—* No of- 
fence in the least/ said she, * for I have a cousjn-ger- 
man, whose name is Betty/ — 'Indeed,' said he, 'I 
protest to you, that was more than I knew ; I spoke 
at random : but since it happens that I was near in 
the right, give me leave to present this gentleman to 
the favour of a civil salute/ His friend advances, 
and so on, until they had all saluted her. By this 
means the poor girl was in the middle of the crowd 
of these fellows, at a loss what to do, without courage 
to pass through them ; and the Platonics, at several 
peep-holes, pale, trembling, and fretting. Bake per- 
ceived they were observed, and therefore took care 
to keep Sukey in chat with questions concerning their 
way of life; when appeared at last Madonella 7 , a 

7 Supposed to have been a reflection on Mrs. Mary Astell, 
a lady of superior understanding, of great learning, and 
singular piety. The book alluded to is intitled, ' A serious 
Proposal to the Ladies for the Advancement of their true 
and greatest Interest,' Sec— See an account of her in Bal- 
lard's ' Memoirs of Learned Ladies. 1 
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lady who had writ a fine book concerning the recluse 
life, and was the projectrix of the foundation. She 
approaches into the hall ; and Rake, knowing the dig** 
nity of his own mien and aspect, goes deputy from 
his company. She begins, < Sir, I am obliged to fol- 
low the servant, who was- sent out to know what 
affair could make strangers press upon solitude which 
we, who are to inhabit this place, have devoted to 
heaven and our own thoughts?' — 'Madam,' replies 
Rake, with an air of great distance, mixed with a 
certain indifference, by which he could dissemble 
dissimulation, ' your great intention has made more 
noise in the world, than you design it should ; and 
we travellers, who have seen many foreign institutions 
of this kind, have a curiosity to see, in its first rudi- 
ments, the seat of primitive piety ; for such it must 
be called by future ages, to the eternal honour of the 
founders : I have read Madonella's excellent and se- 
raphic discourse on this subject/ The lady imme- 
diately answered, ' If what I have said could have 
contributed to raise any thoughts in you that may 
make for the advancement of intellectual and divine 
conversation, I should think myself extremely happy.* 
He immediately fell back with the profoundest vene- 
ration ; then advancing, ' Are you then that admired 
lady? If I may approach lips which have uttered 

things so sacred ' He salutes her. His friends 

followed-his example. The devoted within stood in 
amazement where this would end, to see MadoneUa 
receive their address, and their company. But Rake 
goes on — ' We would not transgress rules ; but if we 
may take the liberty to see the place you have thought 
fit to choose for ever, we would go into such parts of 
the gardens as is consistent with the severities you 
have imposed on yourselves.' 
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To be short, Madonella permitted Rake to lead 
her into the assembly of nuns, followed by his friends, 
and each took his fair-one by the hand, after due ex- 
planation, to walk round the gardens. The conver- 
sation turned upon the lilies, the flowers, the arbours, 
and the growing vegetables ; and Rake had the solemn 
impudence, when the whole company stood round 
him, to say, that he sincerely wished men might rise 
out of the earth like plants; and that our minds were 
not of necessity to be sullied with carnivorous appe* 
tites for the generation, as well as support, of our 
species 8 ; This was spoken with so easy and fixed an 
assurance, that Madonella answered, < Sir, under the 
notion of a pious thought, you deceive yourself in 
wishing an institution foreign to that of Providence. 
These desires were implanted in us for reverend pur- 
poses, in preserving the race of men, and giving op* 
portunities for making our chastity more heroic' The 
conference was continued in this celestial strain, and 
carried on so well by the managers on both sides, 
that it created a second, and a third interview ; and, 
without entering into further particulars, there was 
hardly one of them but was a mother or father that 
day twelvemonth. 

Any unnatural part is long taking up, and as long* 
laying aside; therefore Mr. Sturdy may assure him- 
self Platonica will fly for ever from a forward beha* 
viour; but if he approaches her according to this 
model, she will fall in with the necessities of mortal 
life, and condescend to look with pity on an unhappy 
man, imprisoned in so much body, and urged by such 
violent desires. 

8 An allusion to Sir Thomas Brown's Religio Medici, 
part ii. sect. 9. 
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From my can Apartment, June 22. 

The evils of this town increase upon me to so great 
a degree, that I am half afraid I shall not leave the 
world much better than I found it. Several worthy 
gentlemen and critics have applied to me, to give my 
censure of an enormity which has been revived, after 
being long suppressed, and is called 'punning 9 .' I 
have several arguments ready to prove, that he can- 
not be a man of honour, who is guilty of this abuse 
of human society. But the way to expose it is, like 
the expedient of curing drunkenness, shewing a man 
in that condition : therefore I must give my reader 
warning, to expect a collection of these offences ; 
without which preparation, I thought it too adven- 
turous to introduce the very mention of it in good 
company ; and I hope, I shall be understood to do it, 
as a divine mentions oaths and curses, only for their 
condemnation. I shall dedicate this discourse to a 
gentleman, my very good friend, who n the Janus l0 
of our times, and whom, by his years and wit, you 
would take to be of the last age ; but his dress and 
morals, of this. 

SWIFT AND ADDISON. 

9 See Guard. N° 36. Here seems to be an oblique stroke 
at Dennis (the critic) who held punniug in detestation. 

*° This fanciful name of Janus is supposed to be an allu- 
sion to Swift as a punster. 
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N° 33. SATURDAY, JUNE 25, 1709. 

Sbukqwd agttnt homines—-' 

nostri est farrago libelli. 

JUV. Sati. 85,36. 

Whatever good is done, whatever ill 

By human kind, shall this collection filL 

BY MRS. JENNY DISTAFF, HALF-SISTER TO MB. 
BICKERSTAFF. 

From my own Apartment, June 23. 

My brother has made an excursion into the country* 
and the work against Saturday lies upon me. I am 
▼ery glad I have got pen and ink in my hand ; for I 
have for some time longed for his absence, to give a 
right idea of things, which I thought he put in a very 
odd light, and some of them to the disadvantage of 
my own sex. It is much to be lamented, that it is 
necessary to make discourses, and publish treatises, 
to keep the horrid creatures, the men, within the rules 
of common decency. 

I gladly embrace this opportunity to express my- 
self with the resentment I ought, on people who take 
liberties of speech before that sex, of whom the ho- 
noured names of mother, daughter, and sister are a 
part : I had like to have named wife in the number : 
but the senseless world are so mistaken in their senti- 
ments of pleasure, that the most amiable term in hu- 
man life is become the derision of fools and scorners. 
My brother and I have at least fifty times quarrelled 
upon this topic. I ever argue, that the frailties of 
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women are to be imputed to the false ornaments 
which men of wit put upon our folly and coquetry. 
He lays all the vices of men upon women's secret ap- 
probation of libertine characters in them. I did not 
care to give up a point ; but, now he is out of the 
way, I cannot but own I believe there is very much 
in what he asserted : but if you will believe your 
eyes, and own, that the wickedest and wittiest of them 
all marry one day or other, it is impossible to beKeve, 
that if a man thought he should be for ever incapa- 
ble of being received by a woman of merit and ho- 
nour, he would persist in an abandoned way ; and 
deny himself the possibility of enjoying the happi- 
ness of well governed desires, orderly satisfactions, 
and honourable methods of life. If our sex were 
wise, a lover should have a certificate from the last 
woman he served, how he was turned away, before 
he was received into the service of another: but at 
present any vagabond is welcome, provided he pro- 
mises to enter into our livery. It is wonderful, that 
we will not take a footman without credentials from 
his last master; and in the greatest concern of life, 
we make no scruple of falling into a treaty with the 
most notorious offender in this behaviour against 
others. But this breach of commerce between the 
sexes, proceeds from an unaccountable prevalence of 
custom, by which a woman is to the last degree re- 
proachable for being deceived, and a man suffers no 
loss of credit for being a deceiver. 

Since this tyrant humour has gained place, why 
are we represented in the writings of men in ill figures 
for artifice in our carriage, when we have to do with 
a professed impostor? When oaths, imprecations, 
vows, and adorations are made use of as words of 
course, what arts are not necessary to defend us from 
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such as glory in the breach of them } As for my part, 
1 am resolved to hear all, and believe none of them ; 
and therefore solemnly declare no vow shall deceive 
me, but that of marriage ; for I am turned of twenty, 
sand being of a small fortune, some wit, and (if I can 
believe my lovers and my glass) handsome, I have 
heard all that can be said towards my undoing ; and 
shall therefore, for warning-sake, give an account of 
the offers that have been made me, my manner of 
rejecting them, and my assistances to keep my reso- 
lution. 

In the sixteenth year of my life, I fell into the ac- 
quaintance of a lady extremely well known in this 
town for the quick advancement of her husband, and 
the honours and distinctions which her industry has 
procured him, and all who belong to her. This ex- 
cellent body sat next to me for some months at 
church, and took the liberty, which, she said, her 
years, and the zeal she had for my welfare, gave her 
claim to, to assure me, that she observed some parts 
of my behaviour which would lead me into errors, 
and give encouragement to some to entertain hopes I 
did not think of. * What made you,' said she, 'look 
through your fan at that lord, when your eyes should 
have been turned upwards, or closed in attention upon 
better objects?' I blushed, and pretended fifty odd 
excuses; — but confounded myself the more. She 
wanted nothing but to see that confusion, and goes 
on ; ' Nay, child, do not be troubled that I take no- 
tice of it; my value for you made me speak it-, for 
though he is my kinsman, I have a nearer regard to 
virtue than any other consideration.' She had hardly 
done speaking, when this noble lord came up to us, 
and led her to her coach. 

My head ran all that day and night on the exem- 
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plary carriage of this woman, who could he so vir- 
tuously impertinent, as to admonish one she was hardly 
acquainted with. However, it struck upon the vanity 
of a girl, that it may possibly be, his thoughts might 
have been as favourable of me, as mine were amorous 
of him ; and as unlikely things as that have happen- 
ed, if he should make me his wife. She never men- 
tioned this more to me ; but I still in all public places 
stole looks at this man, who easily observed my pas- 
sion for him. It is so hard a thing to check tie re- 
turn of agreeable thoughts, that he became my dream, 
my vision, my food, my wish, my torment. 

That ministress of darkness, the lady Sempronia ', 
perceived too well the temper I was in, and would,one 
day after evening service, needs take me to the park. 
When we were there, my lord passes by ; I flushed 
into a flame. 'Mrs. Distaff 2 / says she, 'you may 
very well remember the concern I was in upon the 
first notice I took of your regard to that lord ; and 
forgive me, who had a tender friendship for your 
mother (now in her grave), that I am vigilant of your 
conduct.' She went on with much severity, aud after 
great solicitation prevailed on me to go with her into 
the country, and there spend the ensuing summer out 
of the way of a man she saw 1 loved, and one whom 
she perceived meditated my ruin, by frequently de- 
siring her to introduce him to me : which she abso- 
lutely refused, except he would give his honour that 
he had no other design but to marry me. To her 
country-house a week or two after we went : there 
was at the farther end of her garden a kind of wilder- 

1 See a similar character well drawn by SaHust, of a bean- 
tiful bad woman of this name in Rome. Bell. CasU. c. wci. 
• » See N° 10, and i* 
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ness, in the middle of which ran a soft rivulet, by an 
arbour of jessamine. In this place I usually passed 
my retired hours, and read some romantic or poetical 
tale until the dose of the evening. It was near that 
time, in the heat of summer, when gentle winds, soft 
murmurs of water, and notes of nightingales, had 
given my mind an indolence, which added to that 
repose of soul twilight and the end of a warm day 
naturally throws upon the spirits. It was at such an 
hour, and in such a state of tranquillity I sat, when, 
to my inexpressible amazement, I saw my lord walk- 
ing towards me, whom I knew not until that moment 
to nave been in the country. I could observe in his 
approach the perplexity which attends a man big with 
design ; and I had, while he was coming forward, 
time to reflect that I was betrayed; the sense of which 
gave me a resentment suitable to such a baseness: 
but, when he entered into the bower where I was, 
my heart flew towards him, and, I confess,' a certain 
joy came into my mind, with an hope that he might 
then make a declaration of honour and passion. This 
threw my eye upon him with such tenderness, as gave 
him power, with a broken accent, to begin. * Ma* 
dam — you will wonder — for it is certain, you must 
have observed though I fear you will misinterpret the 
motives— -but by heaven, and all that is sacred ! if 
you could ' Here he made a full stand r and I re- 
covered power to say, « The consternation I am in 
you will not, I hope, believe — an helpless innocent 

maid — besides that, the place .' He saw me in 

as great confusion as himself ; which attributing to 
the same causes, he had the audaciousness to throw 
himself at my feet, talk of the stillness of the evening, 
and then ran into deifications of my person, pure 
flames, constant love, eternal raptures, and a thousand 
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other phrases drawn from the images we have of hea* 
ven, which ill men use for the service of hell, when 
run over with uncommon vehemence. After which 
he seized me in his arms: his design was too evident 
In my utmost distress, I fell upon my k n e e s — ' My 
lord, pity me, on my knees— on my knees in the 
cause of virtue, as you were lately in that of wicked* 
ness. Can you think of destroying the labour of a 
whole life, the purpose of a long education, for the 
base service of a sudden appetite ; to throw one that 
loves you, that doats on you, out of the company and 
the road of all that is virtuous and praise-worthy ? 
Have I taken in all the instructions of piety, religion, 
and reason, for no other end, but to be the sacrifice 
of lust, and abandoned to scorn ? Assume yourself, 
my lord; and do not attempt to vitiate a temple sa- 
cred to innocence, honour, and religion. If I have 
injured you, stab this bosom, and let me die, but not 
be ruined, by the hand I love.' The ardency of my 
passion made me incapable of uttering more ; and I 
saw my lover astonished, and reformed by my beha- 
viour: when rushed in Sempronia. 'Ha! faithless 
base man, could you then steal out of town, and lurk 
like a robber about my house for such brutish pur- 
poses!' 

My lord was by this time recovered, and fell into 
a violent laughter at the turn which Sempronia de- 
signed to give her villany. He bowed to me with 
the utmost respect : ' Mrs. Distaff,' said he, ( be care- 
ful hereafter of your company ;' and so retired. The 
fiend Sempronia congratulated my deliverance with 
a flood of tears. 

This nobleman has since very frequently made his 
addresses to me with honour ; but I have as often re* 
fused them; as well knowing that familiarity and 
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marriage will make him, oh some ill-natured occa- 
sion* call all I said in the arbour a theatrical action. 
Besides that, I glory in contemning a man, who had 
thoughts to my dishonour. If this method were the 
imitation of the whole sex, innocence would be the 
only dress of beauty ; and all affectation by any other ' 
arts to please the eyes of men, would be banished to 
the stents for ever. The conquest of passion gives 
ten times more happiness than we can reap from the 
gratification of it; and she, that has got over such a 
one as mine, will stand among beaux and pretty 
fellows, with as much safety as in a summer's day 
among grasshoppers and butterflies, 

P. S. I have ten millions of things more against 
men, if I ever get the pen again. 

8TEBXB. 
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nottri at farrago UbcUi. 

JUV.Ssti.85,86. 

Whatever good ii done, whatever ill— 
By human kind, shall this collection fill. 

BY ISAAC BICKEBSTAFF, ESQUIRE. 

White's Chocolate-house, June 25. 

Having taken upon me to cure all the distempers 
^rhich proceed from affections of the mind, I have 
laboured, since I first kept this public stage, to do all 
the good I could, and have perfected many cures at 
VOL. I. R 
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my own lodgings } carefully avoiding the common 
method of mountebanks, to do their most eminent 
operations In sight of the people ; but must be so just 
to my patients as to declare, they have testified under 
their hands their sense of my poor abilities, and the 
good I have done them, which I publish for the bene- 
fit of the world, and not out of any thoughts of pri- 
vate advantage. 

I have cured fine Mrs. Spy of a great imperfection 
in her eyes, which made her keep eternally rolling 
them from one coxcomb to another in public places, 
in so languishing a manner, that it at once lessened 
her own power, and her beholders vanity. Twenty 
drops of my ink, placed in certain letters on which 
she attentively looked for half an hour, have restored 
her to the true use of her sight ; which is, to guide, 
and not mislead us. Ever since she took the liquor, 
which I call BickerstafFs circumspection-water, she 
looks right forward, and can bear being looked at 
for half a day without returning one glance. This 
water has a peculiar virtue in it, which makes it the 
only true cosmetic or beauty-wash in the world : the 
nature of it is such, that if you go to a glass with a 
design to admire your face, it immediately changes 
it into downright deformity. If you consult it only 
to look with a better countenance upon your friends, 
it immediately gives an alacrity to the visage, and 
new grace to the whole person. There is indeed a 
great deal owing to the constitution of the person to 
whom it is applied : it is in vain to give it when the 
patient is in the rage of the distemper ; a bride in her 
first month, a lady soon after her husband's being 
knighted, or any person of either sex, who has lately 
obtained any new good fortune or preferment, must 
be prepared some time before they use it. It has an 
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effect upon others, as well as the patient, when it is 
taken in doe form. Lady Petulant has by the use of 
it cured her husband of jealousy, and lady Gad her 
whole neighbourhood of detraction. 

The fame of these things, added to my being an 
old fellow, makes me extremely acceptable to the 
fair sex. Yon would hardly believe me, when I tell 
you there is not a man in town so much their delight 
as myself. They make no more of visiting me, than 
going to madam DepingleV; there were two of 
them, namely, Damia and Clidamira, (I assure you 
women of distinction) who came to see me this morn- 
ing in their way to prayers ; and being in a very di- 
verting humour (as innocence always makes people 
cheerful), they would needs have me, according to 
die distinction of pretty and very pretty fellows, in- 
form them, if I thought either of them had a title to 
the very pretty among those of their own sex ; and 
if I did, which was the more deserving of the two ? 

To put them to the trial, ' Look ye,' said I, ' I 
must not rashly give my judgment in matters of 
this importance ; pray let me see you dance : I play 
upon the kit.' They immediately fell back to the 
lower end of the room (you may be sure they courte- 
sied low enough to me) and began. Never were two 
in the world so equally matched, and both scholars 
to my name-sake Isaac 9 . Never was man in so dan- 
gerous a condition as myself, when they began to ex- 
pand their charms. 'Oh! ladies, ladies/ cried I; 
' not half that air: you will fire the house. 1 Both smil- 
ed ; for, by the bye, there is no carrying a metaphor 
too far, when a lady's charms are spoken of. Some- 

» See N° 3, and 10. 

» A famous French darting-master of that day. 
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body, I think, has called a fine woman dancing, c a 
brandished torch of beauty.* These rivals moved 
with such an agreeable freedom, that yo*' would be- 
lieve their gesture was the necessary effect of them* 
sic, and not the product of skill and practice. Now 
Clidamira came on with a crowd of graces, and de- 
manded my judgment with so sweet an air — and she 
had no sooner carried it, but Damia made her utterly 
forgot, by a gentle sinking, and a rigadoon step. The 
contest held a full half-hour ; and, I protest, I saw 
no manner of difference in their perfections, till they 
came up together, and expected sentence. * Look 
ye, ladies, 9 said I, ' I see no difference in the least in 
your performance ; but you, Clidamira, seem to be 
so well satisfied that I shall determine for you, that 
I must give it to Damia, who stands with so much 
diffidence and fear, after shewing an equal merit to 
what she pretends to. Therefore, Clidamira, you are 
a pretty ; but, Damia, you are a very pretty lady : 
for,' said I, ' beauty loses its force, if not accompa- 
nied with modesty. She that has an humble opinion 
of herself, will have every body's applause, because 
she does not expect it ; while the vain creature loses 
approbation through too great a sense of deserving it.' 

From my own Apartment, June 27. 

Being of a very spare and hective constitution, I 
am forced to make frequent journies of a mile or two 
for fresh air ; and indeed by this last, which was no 
farther than the village of Chelsea, I am farther con- 
vinced of the necessity of travelling to know the 
world : for, as it is usual with young voyagers, as 
soon as they land upon a shore, to begin their ac- 
counts of the nature of the people, their soil, their 
government, their inclinations, and their passions ; 
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so really I fancied I could give you an immediate de- 
scription of this village, from the Five Fields, where 
the robbers lie in wait, to the coffee-house where the 
lifeanti sit in council. A great ancestor of ours by 
the mother's side, Mr. Justice Overdo (whose history 
is written by Ben Jonson 3 ), met with more enormi- 
ties by walking incognito than he was capable of cor- 
recting ; and found great mortifications in observing 
also persons of eminence, whom he before knew no- 
thing of. Thus It fared with me, even in a place so 
near the town as this. When I came into the coffee- 
house, I had not time to salute the company, before 
my eye was diverted by ten thousand gimcracks 
round the room, and on the ceiling. When my first 
astonishment was over, comes to me a sage of a thin 
and meagre countenance; which aspect made me 
doubt, whether reading or fretting had made it so 
philosophic : but. I very soon perceived him to be of 
that sect which the ancients call * gingivistae ;' in our 
language tooth-drawers. I immediately had a respect 
for the man ; for these practical philosophers go upon 
a very rational hypothesis, not to cure, but take away 
the part affected. My love of mankind made me very 
benevolent to Mr. Salter 4 : for such is the name of 
this eminent barber and antiquary. Men are usually, 
but unjustly, distinguished rather by their fortunes 
than their talents, otherwise this personage would 
make a great figure in that class of men which I dis- 



a See this character in " Bartholomew Fair," a comedy 
of Ben Jonson's, 4to. 1614. 

4 A noted barber, who began to make a collection of na- 
tural curiosities, which acquired him the name (probably 
first given him by Steele) of Don Saltero. He latterly kept 
» coffee-house at Chelsea. See N° 195, and 226, 
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tinguish under the title pf * odd fellows.' But it is the 
misfortune of persons of great genius to hare their 
faculties dissipated by attention to too many things at 
once. Mr. Salter is an instance of this : if he would 
wholly give himself up to the string 5 , instead of play- 
ing twenty beginnings to tunes, he might, before he 
dies, play Roger de CauWy quite out. I heard him go 
through his whole round, and indeed I think he does 
play the Merry Christ-church Bells 6 pretty justly ; 
but he confessed to me, he did that rather to shew he 
was orthodox, than that he valued himself upon the 
music itself. Or, if he did proceed in his anatomy, 
why might he not hope in time to cut off legs, as 
well as draw teeth ? The particularity of thisman put 
me into a deep thought, whence it should proceed, 
that, of all the lower order, barbers should go further 
in hitting the ridiculous, than any other set of men. 
Watermen brawl, coblers sing: but why must a 
barber be for ever a politician, a musician, an anato- 
mist, a poet, and a physician ? The learned Vossius 
says, his barber used to comb his head in iambics 7 . 
And indeed, in all ages, one of this useful profession, 
this order of cosmetic philosophers, has been cele- 
brated by the most eminent hands. You see the bar- 
ber in Don Quixote is one of the principal characters 
in the history ; which gave me satisfaction in the 
doubt, why Don Saltero writ his name with a Spanish 

5 Babillard tells us, that there was uo passing his house, 
if he was at home, without having one's ears grated with 
the sound of his fiddle, on which he scraped most exe- 
crably. 

* A celebrated catch, composed by Dr. Aldrich, dean of 
Christ-church. 

? De Poematum Cantu et Virions Rythmi. Oxon. 1673. 
p. 62. 
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termination : for he is descended in a right line, not 
from John Tradescant, as he himself asserts, but from 
that memprable companion of the knight of Mancha. 
And I hereby certify all the worthy citizens who tra- 
vel to see his rarities, that his double-barrelled pistols, 
targets, coats of mail, his sclopeta and sword of 
Toledo, were left to his ancestor by the said Don 
Quixote, and by the said ancestor to all his progeny 
down to Don Saltero. Though I go thus far in favour 
of Don Saltero's great merit, I cannot allow a liberty 
he takes of imposing several names (without my li- 
cence) en the collections he has made, to the abuse 
of the good people of England * ; one of which is par- 
ticularly calculated to deceive religious persons, to 
the great scandal of the well-disposed, and may in- 
troduce heterodox opinions. He shews you a straw- 
hat, which I know to be made by Madge Peskad, 
within three miles of Bedford ; and tells you, ' It is 
Pontius Pilate's wife's chambermaid's sister's hat.' To 
my knowledge of this very hat it may be added, that 
the covering of straw was never used among the 
Jews, since it was demanded of them to make bricks 
without it. Therefore this is really nothing but, under 
the specious pretence of learning and antiquities, to 
impose upon the world. There are other things which 
I cannot tolerate among his rarities : as, the china 
figure of a lady in the glass-case ; the Italian engine 
for the imprisonment of those who go abroad with 
it: both which I hereby order to be taken down, or 

9 Admiral Munden, and other sea officers, who had been 
much upon the coasts of Spain, frequented Salter's house. 
They gave him the greater part of his curiosities, and 
among them a coffin containing the body or relics of a Spa- 
nish saint who had wrought miracles, which had fallen into 
their hands. 
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else he may expect to have hi* letters-patent for 
making punch superseded, be debarred wearing his 
muff next winter, or ever coming to London with* 
out his wife 9 . It may perhaps be thought I have 
dwelt too long upon the affairs of this operator ; but 
I desire the reader to remember, that it is my way to 
consider men as they stand in merit, and not accord- 
ing to their fortune or figure ; and, if he is in a 
coffee-house at the reading hereof, let him look 
round, and he will find, there may be more charac- 
ters drawn in this account than that of Don Saltern ; 
for half the politicians about him, he may observe, 
are by their place in nature, of the class of tooth* 
drawers. 

STEELE* 



N° 35. THURSDAY, JUNE 30, 1709. 

Suicquid ugunt homine s 

noHri est farrago UbeUi, 

JUV. Sat i. 85,86. 
Whatever good is done, whatever ill— 
By human kind, shall this collection fill. 

Grecian Coffee-house, June 28. 

There is an habit or custom which I have put my 
patience to the utmost stretch to have suffered so 
long, because several of my intimate friends are in 

Babillard says, that Salter had an old grey muff; and 
that, by wearing it up to his nose, he was distinguishable 
at the distance of a quarter of a mile. His wife was none 
of the best, being much addicted to scolding j and Salter, 
who liked his glass, if he could make a slip to London by 
himself, was in no haste to return. 
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the^pait", and that is, the humour of taking snuff, 
tod looking dirty about the mouth by way of orna- 
ment. , 
My method is, to dive to the bottom of a sore be- 
fore I pretend to apply a remedy. For tbis> reason, 
I sat by an eminent story-teller and politician, who 
takes half an ounce in five seconds, and has mort- 
gaged a pretty tenement near the town, merely to 
improve and dung his brains with this prolific pow- 
der. I observed this gentleman, the other day, in 
the midst of a story, diverted from it by looking at 
something at a distance, and I softly hid his box. 
But he returns to his tale, and, looking for his box, 
he cries, * And so, Sir—' Then, when he should 
have taken a pinch, ' As I was saying — ' says he, 
* has nobody seen my box ?' His friend beseeches 
him to finish his narration : then he proceeds ; ' And 

so, Sir where can my box be ?' Then turning to 

me, * Pray, Sir, did you see my box P — « Yes, Sir,' 
said I, ' I took it to see how long you could live 
without it.' He resumes his tale, and I took notice 
that his dulness was much more regular and fluent 
than before. A pinch supplied the place of 'As I 
was saying/ and ' So, sir;' and he went on currently 
enough in that style which the learned call the insi- 
pid. This observation easily led me into a philoso- 
phic reason for taking snuff, which is done only to 
supply with sensations the want of reflection. This 
I take to be an ivfnxa *, a nostrum; upon which I 

1 ' I have found it out!' This was the exclamation of 
Archimedes, when, by observing that the quantity of water 
which overflowed the bath that he bathed in was precisely 
equal to the weight of his body, he was led into a method 
of ascertaining the degree of adulteration in the workman- 
ship of a goklen crown. The process of this curious disco* 
very isjrelatedby Vitruvius, lib. ix. cap, 3, 
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hope to recdve the thanks of this board : for as it is 
natural to lift a man's hand to a sore, when you fear 
any thing coming at you ; so when a person reek hi* 
thoughts are run out, and he has no more to say, it is 
as natural to supply his weak brain with powder at 
, the nearest place of access, viz. the nostrils. This is 
so evident, that nature suggests the use according to 
the indigence of the persons who take this medicine, 
without being prepossessed with the force of fashion 
or custom. For example; the native Hibernians, 
who are reckoned not much unlike the ancient Boeo- 
tians, take this specific for emptiness in the head, in 
greater abundance than any other nation under the 
sun. The learned Sotus, as sparing as he is in his 
words, would be still more silent if it were not for this 
powder. 

However low and poor the taking of snuff argues a 
man to be in his own stock of thoughts, or means, to 
employ his brains and his fingers; yet there is a 
poorer creature in the world than be, and this is a 
borrower of snuff; a fellow that keeps no box of his 
own, but is always asking others for a pinch. Such 
poor rogues put me always in mind of a common 
phrase among school-boys when they are composing 
their exercise, who run to an upper scholar, and cry, 
< Pray give me a' little sense.' But, of all things, 
commend me to the ladies who are got into this pretty 
help to discourse. I have been these three years 
persuading Sagissa ' to leave it off ; but she talks so 
much, and is so learned, that she is above contradic- 
tion. However, an accident the other day brought 
that about, which my eloquence could never accom- 
plish. She had a very pretty fellow in her closet, 
who ran thither to avoid some company that came 

* An allusion to. Mrs. Dc la Riviere Manley. 
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to visit her: she made an excuse to go in to him far 
some implement they were talking of. Her eager 
gallant snatched a kiss; but, being unused to snuff, 
some grains from off herupper lip made him sneeze 
aloud, which alarmed the visitants, and has made a 
discovery, that profound reading, very much intelli- 
gence, and a general knowledge of who and who are 
together, cannot fill her vacant hours so much, but 
she is sometimes obliged to descend to entertain- 
ments less intellectual. 

White's Chocolate-house, June 29. 
I know no manner of news from this place, but 
that Cynthio, having been long in despair for the in- 
exorable Clarissa, lately resolved to fall in love with 
the good old way of bargain and sale, and has pitched 
upon a very agreeable young woman. He will un- 
doubtedly succeed ; for he accosts her in a strain of 
familiarity, without breaking through the deference 
that is due to a woman whom a man would choose 
for his life. I have hardly ever heard rough truth 
spoken with a better grace than in this his letter. 

' MADAM 3 , 

f I wmt to you on Saturday by Mrs. Lucy, and give 
you this trouble to urge the same request I made 
then, which was, that I may be permitted to wait 
upon you. I should be very far from desiring this,, 
if it was a transgression of the most severe rules to 
allow it : I know you are very much above the little 
arts which are frequent in your sex, of giving unne- 
cessary torments to their admirers ; therefore hope 
you will do so much justice to the generous passion 

I See N° 1,5, 22, and 85. 
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I have for you, as to let me have an opportunity of 
acquainting you upon what motives I pretend to your 
good opinion. 1 shall not trouble you with my sen- 
timents, until I know how they will be received; 
and, as I know no reason why difference of sex 
should make our language to each other differ from 
the ordinary rules of right reason, I shall affect plain- 
ness and sincerity in my discourse to you, as much 
as other lovers do perplexity and rapture. Instead 
of saying, I shall die for you, I profess, I should be 
glad to lead my life with you : you are as beautiful, 
as witty, as prudent, and as good-humoured, as any 
woman breathing ; but I must confess to you, I regard 
all these excellencies as you will please to direct 
them for my happiness or misery. With me, madam, 
the only lasting motive to love is the hope of its be- 
coming mutual. I beg of you to let Mrs. Lucy send 
me word when I may attend you. I promise you 
I will talk of nothing but indifferent things ; though, 
at the same time, I know not how I shall approach 
you in the tender moment of first seeing you, after 
this declaration of, 

' MADAM, 

'Your most obedient, and 
' most faithful humble servant/ &c. 

WilTs Coffee-house, June 29- 
Having taken a resolution, when plays ate acted 
next winter by an entire good company, to publish 
observations from time to time on the performance of 
the actors, I think it but just to give an abstract of the 
laws of action, for the help of the less learned part 
of the audience, that they may rationally enjoy so 
refined and instructive a pleasure as a just represen- 
tation of human life. The, -great errors in playing 
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are admirably well exposed in Hamlet's directions 
to the actors who are to play in his supposed tragedy ; 
by which we shall form our future judgments on their 
behaviour, and for that reason you have the dis- 
course as follows : 

' Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced 
it to you, trippingly on the tongue : but if yoummth 
it, as many of our players do, I had as lieve the 
town-crier spoke my lines. Nor do not saw the air 
too much with your hand, thus ; hut use all gently : 
for in the very torrent, tempest, and (as I may say) 
whirlwind of your passion, you must acquire and be- 
get a temperance, that may give it smoothness, O, 
it offends me to the soul, to hear a robustious perri- 
wig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very 
rags, to split the ears of the groundlings ; who, for 
the most part, are capable of nothing but inexplica* 
ble dumb shew, and noise: I would have such a 
fellow wbipp'd for o'erdoing Termagant ; it out* 
herods Herod : pray you, avoid it. Be not too tame 
neither, but let your own discretion be your tutor : 
suit the action to the word, the word to the action ; 
with this special observance, that you o'erstep not the 
modesty of nature : for any thing so overdone is 
from the purpose of playing, whose end, both at 
the first, and now, was, and is, to hold as 'twere the 
miffour up to nature ; to shew virtue her own fea- 
ture, scorn her own image, and the very age and 
body of the time his form and pressure. Now this, 
over-done, or come tardy off, though it make the un* 
skilful laugh, cannot but make the judicious grieve j 
the censure of which one, must, in your allowance, 
o'er-weigh a whole theatre of others. O, there be 
players, thai I have seen play,—- and heard others 
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praise, and that highly — not to speak it profanely, 
that, neither having the accent of Christians, nor the 
gait of Christian, pagan, nor man, have so strutted 
and bellowM, that I have thought some of nature's 
journeymen had made men, and not made them well, 
they imitated humanity so abominably. This should 
be reformed altogether. And let those, that play 
jour clowns, speak no more than is set down for 
diem : for there be of them, that will themselves 
laugh, to set on some quantity of barren spectators to 
laugh too ; though in the mean time, some necessary 
question of the play be then to be considered : thafs 
villanous, and shews a most pitiful ambition in the 
fool that uses it/ 

From my own Apartment, June 29- 
It would be a very great obligation, and an assist* 
ance to my treatise upon punning, if any one would 
please to inform me in what class among the learned 
wh* play with words, to place the author of the fol- 
lowing letter : 

' SIR, 
* Not long since you were pleased to give us a chi- 
merical account of the famous family of the Staffs, 
from whence I suppose you would insinuate, that it 
is the most ancient and numerous house in all Eu- 
rope. But I positively deny that it is either, and 
wonder much at your audacious proceedings in this 
matter; since it is well known, that our most illus- 
trious, most renowned, and most celebrated Roman 
family of Ix has enjoyed the precedency to all others, 
from the reign of good old Saturn. I could say 
much to the defamation and disgrace of your family; 
as, that your relations Distaff and Broomstaff were 
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both inconsiderable mean- persons, one spinning, the 
other sweeping the streets, for their daily bread. But 
I forbear to vent my spleen on objects so much be- 
neath my indignation. I shall only give the world 
a catalogue of my ancestors, and leave them to de- 
termine which hath hitherto had, and which for the 
future ought to have, the preference. < 

* First then comes the most famous and popular 
lady Meretrix, parent of the fertile family of Bella- 
trix, Lotrix, Netrix, Nutrix, Obstetrix, Famulatrix, 
Coctrix, Ornatrix, Sarcinatrix, Fextrix, Balneatrix, 
Portatrix, Saltatrix, Divinatrix, Conjectrix, Comtrix, 
Debitrix, Creditrix, Donatrix, Ambulatrix, Merca* 
trix, Adsectrix, Assectatrix, Palpatrix, Fraeceptrix, 
Pistrix. 

c I am yours, 

* BUZ. POTATRIX.' 
STEELE. 
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BY MBS. JENNY DISTAFF, HALF-SISTEB TO MB, 
BICKERSTAFF. 

From my own Apartment, June 30. 

Many affairs calling my brother into the country, 
the care of our intelligence with the town is left to 
me for some time ; therefore yon must expect the ad- 
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-vices you meet with in this paper, to be such at 
more immediately and naturally fall under the con- 
sideration of our sex. History, therefore, written by 
a woman, you will easily imagine to consist of love 
in all its forms, both in the abuse of, and obedience 
to, that passion. As to the faculty of writing itself, 
it will not, it is hoped, be demanded that style and 
ornament shall be so much consulted, as truth and 
simplicity; which latter qualities we may more 
justly ^pretend to beyond the other sex. While* 
therefore, the administration of our affairs is in my 
hands, you shall* from time to time have an exact 
account of all false lovers, and their shallow pre- 
tences for breaking off; of all termagant wives who 
make wedlock a yoke ; of men who affect the enter- 
tainments and manners suitable only to our sex, and 
women who pretend to the conduct of such affairs 
as are only within the province of me% It is ne- 
cessary further to advertise the reader, that the usual 
places of resort being utterly out of my province or 
observation, I shall be obliged frequently to change 
the dates of places, as occurrences come into my 
way. The following letter I lately received from 
Epsom ' : 

' Epsom, Jane 28. 
' It is now almost three weeks since what you writ 
about happened in this place : the quarrel between 
my friends, did not run so high as I find your accounts 
have made it. The truth of the fact you shall have 
very faithfully. You are to understand, that the 

1 Epsom was a watering-place pretty much resorted to 
in the summer season j and its water was sold in London 
at 2d. per quart both summer and winter. 
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persons concerned in this scene were lady Autumn, 
and lady Springly. Autumn is a person of good 
breeding, formality, and a singular way practised in 
the last age; and lady Springly, a modem imperti- 
nent of our sex, who affects as improper a familiarity 
as the other does distance. Lady Autumn knows to 
a hair's breadth where her place is in all assemblies 
and conversations; but Springly neither gives nor 
takes place of any body, but understands the place 
to signify no more, than to have room enough to be 
at ease wherever she comes. Thus, while Autumn 
takes the whole of this life to consist in understand- 
ing punctilio and decorum, Springly take3 every 
thing to be becoming, which contributes to her ease 
and satisfaction. These heroines have married two 
brothers, both knights. Springly is the spouse of 
the elder, who is a baronet; and Autumn, being a 
rich widow, has taken the younger, and her purse 
endowed him with an equal fortune, and knighthood 
of the same order. This jumble of titles, you need 
not doubt, has been an aching torment to Autumn, 
who took place of the other on no pretence, but her 
carelessness and disregard of distinction. The secret 
occasion of envy broiled long in the breast of Au- 
tumn; but no opportunity of contention on that sub- 
ject happening, kept all things quiet until the acci- 
dent of which you demand an account. 

* It was given out among all the gay people of this 
place, that on the ninth instant several damsels, swift 
of foot, were to run for a suit of head-clothes at the 
Old Wells. Lady Autumn on this occasion invited 
Springly to go with her in her coach to see the race. 
When they came to the place, where the governor 
of Epsom and all his court of citizens were assem- 

VOL.1. S 
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bled, as well as a crowd of people of all orders, a 
brisk young fellow addresses himself to the younger 
of the ladies, viz. Springly, and offers her his service 
to conduct her into the music-room. Springly ac- 
cepts the compliment, and is led triumphantly through 
a bowing crowd, while Autumn is left among the 
rabble, and has much ado to get back into her coach; 
but she did it at last : and, as it is usual to see by the 
horses my lady's present disposition, she orders John 
to whip furiously home to her husband ; where, when 
she enters, down she sits, began to unpin her hood, 
and lament her foolish fond heart, to marry into a 
family where she was so little regarded, she that 

might Here she stops ; then rises up, and 

stamps, and sits down again. Her gentle knight 
made his approach with a supple beseeching ges- 
ture. " My dear l n said he — " Tell me no dears ! M 
replied Autumn — " In the presence of the governor 
and all the merchants — What will^he world say of a 
woman that has thrown herself away at this rate !" 
Sir Thomas withdrew, and knew it would not be long 
a secret to him ; as well as that experience told him, 
he that marries a fortune is of course guilty of all 
faults against his wife, let them be committed by 
whom they will. But Springly, an hour or two af- 
ter, returns from the WeUs, and finds the whole com* 
pany together. Down she sat, and a profound si* 
fence ensued. You know a premeditated quarrel 
usually begins and works up with the words " some 
people." The silence was broken by lady Autumn, 
who began to say, " There are some people who 
fancy, that if some people — " Springly immediately 
takes her up, " There are some people who fancy, if 
other people—* Autumn repartees, u People may 
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give themselves airs; but other people, perhaps, who. 
make less ado, may be, perhaps, as agreeable as peo- 
ple who set themselves out more." All the other 
people at the table sat mute, while these two people, 
who were quarrelling, went on with the use of the 
word " people," instancing the very accidents be- 
tween them, as if they kept only in distant hints. 
Therefore, says Autumn, reddening, " There are 
some people will go abroad in other people's coaches, 
and leave those with whom they went to shift for 
themselves ; and if, perhaps, those people have mar- 
ried the younger brother ; yet, perhaps, he may be 
beholden to those people for what he is/' Springly 
smartly answers, " People may bring so much ill- 
humour into a family, as people may repent their re- 
ceiving their money ;" and goes on — Every body 
is not considerable enough to give her uneasiness. 
Upon this Autumn comes up to her, and desired 
her to kiss her, and never to see her again ; which 
her sister refusing, my lady gave her a box on the 
ear.— Springly returns ;— " Aye, aye," said she, " I 
knew well enough you meant me by your some peo- 
ple ;" and gives her another on the other side. To 
it they went with most masculine fury ; each hus- 
band ran in. The wives immediately fell upon their 
husbands, and tore perriwigs and cravats. The 
company interposed ; when (according to the slip- 
knot of matrimony, which makes them return to one 
another when any put in between) the ladies and 
their husbands fell upon all the rest of the company ; 
and, having beat all their friends and relations out 
of the house, came to themselves time enough to 
know, there was no bearing the jest of the place af- 
ter these adventures, and therefore marched off the 
next day. It is said, the governor has sent several 
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joints of mutton *, and has proposed divers dishes 
very exquisitely dressed, to bring them down again. 
From his address and knowledge in roast and boiled, 
all our hopes of the return of this good company 
depend. 

* I am, dear jenny, 
, * Your ready friend and servant, 

' MABTHA TATLER.' 

White's Chocolatckoux, %rte 30. 
This day appeared here a figure of a person, whose 
services to the fair sex have reduced him to a kind 
of existence for which there is no name. If there 
be a condition between life and death, without be- 
ing absolutely dead or living, his state is that His 
aspect and complexion, in his robust days, gave 
him the illustrious title of Africanus: but it is not 
only from the warm climates in which he has served, 
nor from the disasters which he has suffered, that he 
deserves the same appellation with that renowned 
Roman ; but the magnanimity with which he appears 
in his last moments, is what gives him the undoubted 
character of hero. Cato stabbed himself, and Han- 
nibal drank poison ; but our Africanus lives in the 
continual puncture of aching bones and poisoned 
juices. The old heroes fled from torments, by death ; 
and this modern lives in death and torments, with 
an heart wholly bent upon a supply for remaining in 
them. An ordinary spirit would sink under his op- 
pressions, but he makes an advantage of his very sor- 
row, and raises an income from his diseases. Long 
has this worthy been conversant in bartering, and 

* Epsom mutton was then, as it still is, accounted pecu- 
liarjy deUcate. 
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knows that when stocks are lowest, it is the time to 
buy. Therefore, with much prudence and tranquil* 
Hty, he thinks that, now he has not a bone sound, 
but a thousand nodous parts for which the anato- 
mists have not words, and more diseases than the 
college ever heard of, it is the only time to purchase 
an annuity for life. Sir Thomas 3 told me, it was an 
entertainment more surprising and pleasant than can 
be imagined, to see an inhabitant of neither world, 
without hand to lift, or leg to move, scarce tongue 
to utter his meaning, so keen upon biting the whole 
world, and making bubbles at his exit. Sir Tho- 
mas added, that he would have bought twelve shil- 
lings a year of him, but that he feared there was 
some trick in it, and believed him already dead. 
* What,' says the knight, ' is Mr. Partridge 4 , whom 
I met just now going on both his legs firmer than I 
can, allowed to be quite dead ; and shall Africanus, 
without one limb that can doits office, be pronounced 
alive?' 

What heightened the tragi-comedy of this market 
for annuities was, that the observation of it provoked 
Monoculus (who is the most eloquent of all men) to 
many excellent reflections, which he spoke with the 
vehemence and language both of a gamester and an 
orator. ' When I cast/ said that delightful speaker, 
' my eye upon thee, thou unaccountable Africanus, 
I cannot but call myself as unaccountable as thou 
art ; for certainly we were born to shew what con- 
tradictions mature is pleased to form in the same spe- 
cies. Here am I, able to eat, to drink, to sleep, and 
to do all the acts of nature, except begetting my 
like : and yet, by an unintelligible force of spleen 
and fancy, I every moment imagine I am dying. It 

a The Coffee-house waiter. 4 See N° U 
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is utter madness in thee to provide for supper ; for I 
will bet you ten to one, you do not live until half an 
hour after four ; and yet I am so distracted as to be 
in fear every moment, though I will lay ten to three, 
I drink three pints of burnt claret at your funeral 
three nights hence. After all, I envy thee ; thou, 
who dying hast no sense of death, art happier than 
cue in health, who always fears it 9 The knight had 
gone on, but that a third man ended the scene, by 
applauding the knight's eloquence and philosophy, 
in a laughter too violent for his own constitution, as 
much as he mocked that of Africanus and Monocuras. 

ADVERTISEMENT. 

*** This paper, with a blank leaf to write business on, 
amy be bad of J. Morphew, near Stationers-hall. 
STEELE AND ADDISON. . 
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BY MBS. JENNY DISTAFF, HALF-SISTER TO ME. 
BICKERSTAFP. 

White's Chocolate-house, July 2. 

It may be thought very unaccountable, that I, who 
can never be supposed to go to White's, should pre* 
tend to talk to you of matters proper for, or in the 
style of, that place. But though I never visit these 
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public haunts, I converse with those who do : and, 
for all they pretend so much to the contrary, they 
are as talkative as our sex, and as much at a loss to 
entertain the present company, without sacrificing 
the last, as we ourselves. This reflection has led me 
into the consideration of the use of speech, and made 
me look over in my memory all my acquaintance of 
both sexes, to know to which I may more justly im- 
pute the sin of superfluous discourse in regard to 
conversation, without entering into it, as it respects 
religion. 

I foresee my acquaintance will immediately, upon 
starting this subject, ask me, , how I shall celebrate 
Mrs. Alse Copswood, the Yorkshire huntress, who is 
come to town lately, and moves as if she were on her 
nag, and going to take a five-bar gate ; and is as loud 
as if she were following her dogs ? I can easily an- 
swer that ; for she is as soft as Damon, in comparison 
of her brother-in-law, Tom Bellfrey, who is the most 
accomplished man in this kingdom for all gentleman- 
like activities and accomplishments. It is allowed, 
that he is a professed enemy to the Italian perfor- 
mers in music. But then for our own native manner, 
according to the customs and known usages of our 
island, he is to be preferred, for the generality of the 
pleasure he bestows, much before those fellows, 
though they sing to full theatres. For what is a 
theatrical voice to that of a fox-hunter ? I have been 
at a musical entertainment in an open field, where it 
amazed me to hear to what pitches the chief masters 
would reach. There was a meeting near our seat in 
Staffordshire, and the most eminent of all the coun- 
ties of England were at it. How wonderful was the 
harmony between men and dogs! Robin Cattail of 
Bucks was to answer to Jowler ; Mr. Tinbreast of 
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Cornwall was appointed to open with Sweetlips ; and 
Beau Slimber, a Londoner, undertook to keep- up 
with Trips, a whelp just set in: Tom Beilfrey and 
Ringwood were coupled together, to fill the cry on 
ail occasions, and be in at the death of the fox, hare, 
or stag ; for which both the dog and the man were 
excellently suited, and loved one another, and were 
as much together, as Banister and King. When 
Jowler first alarmed the field, Cartail repeated every 
note; Sweetlips's treble succeeded, and shook the 
wood ; Tinbreast echoed a quarter of a mile beyond 
it We were soon after all at a loss, until we rode 
up, and found Trips and Slimber at a default in half 
notes : but the day and the tune was recovered by 
Tom Beilfrey and Ringwood, to the great joy of us 
all, though they drowned every other voice : for Beil- 
frey carries a note four furlongs, three roods, and six 
paces, farther than any other in England. 

I fear the mention of this will be thought a digres- 
sion from my purpose about speech : but 1 answer, 
no. Since this is used where speech rather should 
be employed, it may come into consideration in the 
same chapter : for Mr. Beilfrey being at a visit where 
I was, viz. at his cousin's (lady Dainty's) in Soho- 
square, was asked, what entertainments they had in 
the country? Now, Beilfrey is very ignorant, and 
much a clown; but confident withal. In a word, 
he struck up a fox-chase ; lady Dainty's dog, Mr. 
Sippet, as she calls him, started, jumped out of his 
lady's lap, and fell a barking. Beilfrey went on, and 
called all the neighbouring parishes into the square. 
Never was woman in such confusion as that delicate 
lady. But there was no stopping her kinsman. A 
room full of ladies fell into the most violent laugh- 
ter; my lady looked as if she was shrieking; Mr. 
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Sippet in the middle of the room, breaking his heart 
with barking, but all of us unheard. As soon as Bell- 
frey became silent, up gets my lady, and takes him 
by the arm, to lead him off; Bellfrey was in his boots. 
As she was hurrying him away, his spurs take hold 
of her petticoat ; his whip throws down a cabinet of 
china : he cries, ' What ! are your crocks rotten ? 
are your petticoats ragged ? a man cannot walk in 
your house for trincums.' 

Every county of Great Britain has one hundred 
or more of this sort of fellows, who roar instead of 
speaking. Therefore, if it be true, that we women 
are also given to a greater fluency of words than is 
necessary, sure, she that disturbs but a room or a 
family, is more to be tolerated, than one who draws' 
together whole parishes and counties, and sometimes 
(with an estate that might make htm the blessing 
and ornament of the world around him) has no other 
view and ambition, but to be an animal above dogs 
and horses, without the relish of any one enjoyment 
which is peculiar to the faculties of human nature. I 
know it will here be said, that talking of mere coun- 
try squires at this rate is, as it were, to write against 
Valentine and Orson '. To prove any thing against 
the race of men, you must take them as they are 
adorned with education ; as they live in courts, or 
have received instructions in colleges. 

But I am so rail of my late entertainment by Mr. 
Bellfrey, that I must defer pursuing this subject to 
another day ; and wave the proper observations upon 
the different offenders in this kind, some by profound 
eloquence on small occasions, others by degrading 

1 See Percy's Reliques of ancient English Poetry, vol* 
iiu p. 180. 
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speech upon great circumstances. Expect, there- 
fore, to hear of the whisperer without business, the 
laugher without wit, the complainer without receiv- 
ing injuries, and a very large crowd, which I shall 
not iorestal, who are common (though not commonly 
observed) impertinents, whose tongues are too volu- 
ble for their brains, and are the general despisers of 
us women, though we have their superiors, the men 
of sense, for our servants. 



Will's Coffee-house, July 3 '. 

A Very ingenious gentleman was complaining this 
evening, that the players are grown so severe critics, 
that they would not take in his play, though it has as 
many fine things in it as any play that has been writ 
since the days of Dryden. He began his discourse 
about his play with a preface. 

* There is/ said he, * somewhat (however we pal- 
liate it) in the very frame and make of us, that sub- 
jects our minds to chagrin and irresolution on any 
emergency of time or place. The difficulty grows 
on our sickened imagination, under all the killing 
circumstances of danger and disappointment. This 
we see, not only in the men of retirement and fancy, 
but in the characters of the men of action ; with this 
only difference, the coward sees the danger, and 
sickens under it ; the hero, warmed by the difficulty, 
dilates, and rises in proportion to that, and in some 
sort makes use of his very fears to disarm it. A re- 

* This article, to the end of Caesar'* speech, was printed 
in the original folio, but omitted in the first 8vo. for what 
reason cannot now be ascertained. 
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markable instance of this we have in the great Caesar* 
when he came to the Rubicon, and was entering 
upon a part, perhaps, the most hazardous he ever 
bore (certainly the most ungrateful), a war with his 
countrymen. When his mind brooded o'er personal 
affronts, perhaps his anger burned with a desire of 
revenge. But when more serious reflections laid be- 
fore him the hazard of the enterprize, with the dis- 
mal consequences which were likely to attend it, ag* 
gravated by a special circumstance, What figure it 
would bear in the world, or how be excused to pos- 
terity ! What shall he do ?— — His honour, which 
was his religion, bids him arm'; and he sounds the 
inclinations of his party, by this set speech : 

CJESAR TO HIS PARTY AT THE RUBICON. 

" Great Jove, attend, and thou my native soil, 

Safe in my triumphs, glutted in my spoil ; 

Witness with what reluctance I oppose 

My arms to thine, secure of other foes. 

What passive breast can bear disgrace like mine r 

Traitor ! — For this I conquered on the Rhine, 

Endur'd their ten years drudgery in Gaul, 

Adjourn'd their fate, and sav'd the capitol. 

I grew by every guilty triumph less ; 

The crowd, when drunk with joy, their souls express. 

Impatient of the war, yet fear 'success. 

Brave actions dazzle with too bright a ray, 

like birds obscene they chatter at the day ; 

Giddy with rule, and valiant in debate, 

They throw the die of war, to save the state. 

And gods ! to gild ingratitude with fame, 

Assume the patriot's, we the rebel's name. 

Farewel, my friends, your general forlorn, 

To your bare pity, and the public scorn, 

Must lay that honour and bis laurel down, 

To serve the vain caprices of the gown; 
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Exr;C*tt to aU indignities, the brave 
Deserve of those they glory »d but to save, 
To rods and axes ) — No, the slaves can't dare 
Play with my grief, and tempt my last despair. 
This shall the honours which it won maintain, 
Or do me justice, ere 1 hug my chain." 

Mrs. Distaff has taken upon her, while she writes' \ 

this paper, to turn her thoughts wholly to the ser- | 

vice of her own sex, and to propose remedies against' 
the greatest vexations attending female life. She has ) 

for this end written a small treatise concerning the 
" second word," with an appendix on the use of a | 

*' reply," very proper for all such as are married to i 

persons either ill-bred or ill-natured. There is in 
this tract a digression for the use of virgins, concern- 
ing the words, " I will." • v 



' A gentlewoman, who has a very delicate ear, 
wants a maid who can whisper, and help her in the 
government of her family. If the said servant can 
clear-starch, lisp, and tread softly, she shall have 
suitable encouragement in her wages.' 

STEELE AND ADDISON. 
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N"38. THURSDAY, JULY 7, 170&. 

Suicquid agunt homines 

nostri est farrago libelli. • 

JUV. Sat. i. 85, 8& 

Whatever good is done, whatever ill— 
By human kind shall this collection fill. 

BY MBS. JENNY DISTAFF, HALF SISTBR TO MB. 
BICKERSTAFF. 

From my can Apartment, July 6. 

I find among my brother's papers the following let* 
ter verbatim, which I wonder how he could suppress 
so long as he has, since it was sent him for no other 
end, but to shew the good effect his writings have 
already had upon the ill customs of the age. 

. * sir* Ldhdon, June 23. 

• The end of all public papers ought to be the bene- 
fit and instruction, as well as the diversion of the rea- 
ders : to which I see none so truly conducive as your 
late performances; especially those tending to the 
rooting out from among us that unchristian-like and 
bloody custom of duelling ; which, that you have 
already in some measure performed, will appear to' 
the public in the following no less true than heroic 
story. 

* ' A noble gentleman of this city, who has the ho- 
nour of serving his country as major of the trainbands, 
being at the general mart of stock-jobbers, called Jo- 
nathan's, endeavouring to raise himself (as all men of 
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honour ought) to the degree of colonel at least ; it 
happened that he bought the ' bear of another officer, 
who, though not commissioned in the army, yet no 
less eminently serves the public than the other, in 
raising the credit of the kingdom, by raising that of 
the stocks. However, having sold the bear, and words 
arising about the delivery, the most noble major, no 
less scorning to be out-witted in the coffee-house, than 
to run into the field, according to method, abused the 
other with the titles of rogue, villain, bear-skin man, 
and the like. Whereupon satisfaction was- demanded, 
and accepted ; so, forth the major marched, com- 
manding his adversary to follow. To a most spa- 
cious room in the sheriff's house, near the place of 
quarrel, they come ; where, having due regard to 
what you have lately published *, they resolved not 
to shed one another's blood in that barbarous manner 
you prohibited ; yet, not willing to put up affronts 
without satisfaction, they stripped, and in decent, 
manner fought full fairly with their wrathful hands. 
The combat lasted a quarter of an hour ; in which 
time victory was often doubtful, and many a dry 
blow was strenuously laid on by each side, until the 
major, finding his adversary obstinate, unwilling to 
give him further chastisement, with most shrill voice 
cried out, " I am satisfied, enough 1" Whereupon the 
combat ceased, and both were friends immediately. 

* Thus the world may see, how necessary it is to 
encourage those men, who make it their business to 
instruct the people in every thing necessary for their 
preservation. I am informed, a body of worthy citi- 
zens have agreed on an address of thanks to you for 

* See the note on the bear-skin, N° 7. 

* On duelling, N» 25, 26, 28, 29, 31. Seeal»N°99. 
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what you have writ on the foregoing subject, whereby 
they acknowledge one of their highly .esteemed offi- 
cers preserved from death. 

1 Your humble servant, 
• A. B.* 

I fear the word ' bear* is hardly to be understood 
among the polite people ; but I take the meaning to 
be, that one who insures a real value upon an imagi- 
nary thing, is said to sell a bear, and is the same thing 
as a promise among courtiers, or a vow between 
lovers. I have writ to my brother to hasten to town ; 
and hope that printing the letters directed to him, 
which'I know not how to answer, will bring him 
speedily; and, therefore, I add also the following: 

' MR. BICKERSTAFF, July 5, 1709. 

« You have hinted a generous intention of taking 
under your consideration the whisperers without bu- 
siness, and laughers without occasion; as you tender 
the welfare of your country, I intreat you not to for- 
get or delay so public-spirited a work. Now or never 
is the time. Many other calamities may cease with 
the war; but I dismally dread the multiplication of 
these mortals under the ease and luxuriousness of a 
settled peace, half the blessing of which may be de- 
stroyed by them. Their mistake lies certainly here, 
in a wretched belief, that their mimicry passes for real 
business, or true wit. Dear Sir, convince them, that it 
never was, is, or ever will be, either of them ; nor 
ever did, does, or to all futurity ever can, look like 
either of them; but that it is the most cursed distur- 
bance in nature, which is possible to be inflicted on 
mankind, under the noble definition of a sociable crea- 
ture. In doiog this, Sir, you will oblige more hum- 
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ble servants than can find room to subscribe their 
names.' 

White's Chocolate-house, July 6. 

In pursuance of my last date from hence, I am to 
proceed on the accounts I promised of several perso- 
nages among the men, whose conspicuous fortunes, 
or ambition in shewing their follies, have exalted them 
above their fellows. The levity of their minds is visi- 
ble in their every word and gesture, and there is not a 
day passes but puts me in mind of Mr. Wycherley's 
character of a coxcomb : * He is ugly all over with the 
affectation of the fine gentleman.' Now, though the 
women may put on softness in their looks, or affected 
severity, or impertinent gaiety, or pert smartness, 
their self-love and admiration cannot under any of 
these disguises appear so invincible as that of the men. 
You may easily take notice, that in all their actions 
there is a secret approbation, either in the tone of 
their voice, the turn of their body, or cast of their 
eye, which shews that they are extremely in their own 
favour. 

Take one of your men of business, he shall keep 
you half an hour with your hat off, entertaining you 
with his consideration of that affair you spoke of to 
him last* until he has drawn a crowd that observes 
you in this grimace. Then, when he is public 
enough, he immediately runs into secrets, and falls a 
whispering. You and he make breaks with adverbs ; 
as, ' But however, thus far ;' and then you whispe% 
again, and so on, until they who are about you are 
dispersed, and your busy man's vanity is no longer 
gratified by the notice taken of what importance he 
is, and how inconsiderable you are ; for your preten- 
der to business is never in secret, but in public. 
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There is my dear lord No-where, of all men the 
most gracious and most obliging, the terror of valets 
de chambre, whom he oppresses with good breeding, 
by inquiring for my good lord, and for my good lady's 
health. This inimitable courtier will whisper a privy 
counsellor's lacquey with the utmost goodness and 
Condescension, to know when they next sit ; and is 
thoroughly taken up, and thinks he has a part in a 
secret, if he knows that there is a secret. ' What it 
is/ he will whisper you, that ' time will discover ;' 

then he shrugs, and calls you back again ' Sir, I 

need not say to you, that these things are not to be 

spoken of and, harkye, no names, I would not be 

quoted/ What adds to the jest is, that his emptiness 
has its moods and seasons, and he will not condescend 
to let you into these his discoveries, except he is in 
very good humour, or has seen somebody of fashion 
talk to you. He will keep his nothing to himself, and 
pass by and overlook as well as the best of them ; not 
observing that he is insolent when he is gracious, and 
obliging when he is haughty. Shew me a woman so 
inconsiderable as this frequent character. 

But my mind, now I am in^ turns to many no less 
observable. Thou dear Will Shoestring 3 ! I profess 
myself in love with thee ' how shall I speak thee ? 
how shall I address thee ? how shall I draw thee ? 
thou dear outside! Will you be combing your wig 4 , 
playing with your box, or picking your teeth? or 
choosestthou rather to be speaking; to be speaking 

* Sir William Whitelocke, knt. M. P. for Oxford. 

4 Combing the peruke, when large wigs were in fashion, 
was an act of gallantry even on visits of ceremony or 
business, in the presence of tbe ladies, and at public 
places. 

VOL. I. T 
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for thy only purpose in speaking, to shew your teeth ? 
Rub them no longer* dear Shoestring : do not preme- 
ditate murder: do not for ever whiten. Oh! that; 
for my quiet and his own, they were rotten f 

But I will forget him, and give my hand to the 
courteous-Umbra. He is a fine man indeed, but the 
soft creature bows below my apron-string, before be 
takes it ; yet, after the first ceremonies, he is as rami- 
liar as my physician, and his insignificancy makes 
me half ready to complain to him of ail I would to 
my doctor. He is so courteous, that he carries half 
the messages of ladies aits in town to their midwira 
and nurses. He understands too the art of medicine 
as far as to the cure of a pimple, or a rash. On oc- 
casions of the like importance, he is the most assi- 
duous of all men living, in consulting and searching 
precedents from family to family ; then he speaks <i 
his obsequiousness and diligence in the style of real 
services. If you sneer at him, and thank him for his 
great friendship, he bows, and says, ' Madam, all 
the good offices in my power, while I have any 
knowledge or credit, shall be at your service/ The 
consideration of so shallow a being, and the intent 
application with which he pursues trifles, has made 
me carefully, reflect upon that sort of men we usually 
call ' an impertinent r* and I am, upon mature deli* 
Deration, so far from being offended with him, that I 
am really obliged to him ; for though he will take you 
aside, and talk half an hour to you upon matters 
wholly insignificant with the most solemn air, yet I 
consider, that these things, are of weight in his ima- 
gination, and he thinks he is communicating what is 
for my service. If, therefore, it be a just rule, to 
judge of a man by his intention, according to the 
equity of good breeding, he that is impertine»tJy 
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kind or wise, to do you service, ought in return to have 
a proportionable place both in your affection and 
esteem ; so that the courteous Umbra deserves the 
favour of all his acquaintance ; for, though he never 
served them! he is ever willing to do it, and believes , 
he does it. 

As impotent kindness is to be returned with all our 
abilities to oblige ; so impotent malice is to be treated 
with all our force to depress it. For this reason, 
Fly-blow (who is received in all the families in town, 
through the degeneracy and iniquity of their man* 
ners) is to be treated like a knave, though he is one 
of the weakest of fools : he has by rote, and at se- 
cond-band, all that can be said of any man of figure, 
wit, and virtue, in town. Name a man of worth, and 
this creature tells you the worst passage of his life. 
Speak of a beautiful woman, and this puppy will 
whisper the next man to him, though he has nothing 
to say of her. ' He is a fly that feeds on the sore part, 
and would have nothing to live on, if the whole body 
were in health. You may know him by the fre- 
quency of pronouncing the particle ' but ;' for which 
reason i never heard him spoke of with common cha- 
rity, without using my ' but* against htm : for a friend 
of mine saying the other day, * Mrs. Distaff has wit, 
good-humour, virtue, and friendship^ this oaf added, 
« But she is not handsome/ — ' Coxcomb ! the gentle- 
man was saying what I was, not what I was not/ 

• Mrs. Distaff hath received the dialogue dated 
Monday evening, which she has sent forward to Mr. 
Bickerstaffat Maidenhead :. and in the mean time 
gives her service to the parties/ 

* N. B. It is to be noted, that when any part of this 
paper appears dull, there is a design m it/ 

STEELE. 
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N p 39. SATURDAY, JULY 9, 1709. 

Sluicquid aguni homines 

nostri est farrago UbeUi. 

JUV. Sat i. 85, 86- 

Whatever good is done, whatever ill »■ 

By human kind, shall this collection fill. 

BY ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, ESQUIRE. 

Grecian Coffee-house, July 7. 

As I am called forth by the immense love I bear to 
my fellow-creatures, and the warm Inclination I feel 
within me, to stem, as far as I can, the prevailing tor- 
rent of vice and ignorance ; so I cannot more pro- 
perly pursue that noble impulse, than by setting forth 
the excellence of virtue and knowledge in their native 
and beautiful colours. For this reason, I made my 
late excursion to Oxford, where those qualities ap- 
pear in their highest lustre, and are the only pretences 
to honour and distinction. Superiority is there given 
in proportion to men's advancement in wisdom and 
learning ; and that just rule of life is so universally 
received among those happy people, that you shall 
see an earl walk bare-headed to the son of the mean- 
est artificer, in respect to seven years more worth and 
knowledge than the nobleman is possessed of. In 
other places they bow to men's fortunes, but here to 
their understandings. It is not to be expressed, how 
pleasing the order, the discipline, the regularity of 
their lives, is to a philosopher, who has, by many 
years experience in the world, learned to contemn 
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every thing but what is revered in this mansion of 
select and well-taught spirits. The magnificence of 
their palaces, the greatness of their revenues, the 
sweetness of their groves and retirements, seem equally 
adapted for the residence of princes and philoso- 
phers ; and a familiarity with objects of splendour, 
as well as places of recess, prepares the inhabitants 
with an equanimity for their future fortunes whether 
humble or illustrious. How was 1 pleased when I 
looked round at St. Mary's, and could, in the feces 
of the ingenuous youth, see ministers of state, chan- 
cellors, bishops, and judges. Here only is human 
life ! Here only the life of man is that of a rational 
being ! Here men understand and are employed in 
works worthy their noble nature. This transitory be- 
ing passes away in an employment not unworthy a 
future state, the contemplation of the great decrees of 
providence. Each man lives as if he were to answer 
the questions made to Job, ' Where wast thou when I 
laid the foundations of the earth ? Who shut up the 
sea with doors, and said, Hitherto thou shalt come, 
and no farther ?' Such speculations make life agree- 
able, and death welcome. 

But, alas 1 I was torn from this noble society by the 
business of this dirty mean world, and the cares of 
fortune : for I was obliged to be in London against 
the seventh day of the term, and accordingly govern-' 
ed myself by my Oxford almanack l , and came last 
night ; but rind, to my great astonishment, that this 
ignorant town began the term on the twenty-fourth 
of the last month, in opposition to all the learning 
and astronomy of the famous university of which I 

1 A humorous allusion to the difference between the uni- 
versity terms and the law terms. See N° 43f 
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have been speaking ; according to which, the term 
certainly was to commence on the first instant. Yon 
may be sore a man, who has turned his studies as I 
hare, could not be mistaken in point of time ; for, 
knowing I was to come to town in term, I examined 
the passing moments very narrowly, and called an 
eminent astronomer to my assistance. Upon very 
strict observation we found, that the cold has been so 
severe this last winter (which is allowed to have a be- 
numbing quality) that it retarded the earth in moving 
round from Christmas to this season full seven days 
and two seconds. My learned friend 2 assured me 
further, that the earth had lately received a shogg 
from a comet that crossed its vortex, which, if it bad 
come ten degrees nearer to us, had made us lose 
this whole term.' I was indeed once of opinion 
that the Gregorian computation was the most regular, 
as being eleven days before the Julian ; but am now 
fully convinced, that we ought to be seven days after 
the chancellor and judges, and eighteen before the 
pope of Rome ; and that the Oxonian computation is 
the best of the three. 

These are the reasons which I have gathered from 
philosophy and nature ; to which I can add other 
circumstances in vindication of the account of this 
learned body who publish this alnianack. 

It is notorious to philosophers, that joy and grief 
can hasten and delay time. Mr. Locke is of opinion, 
that a man in great misery may so far lose his mea- 
sure, as to think a minute an hour; or in joy make 
an hour a minute. Let lis examine the present case 
by this rule, and we shall find, that the cause of this 

• Probably Mr. W. Whiston. See Whiston's Memoirs, 
Sd edit. 2 vol. 8vo. 1753, p. 857, ff teqq. 
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general mistake in the British nation, has been the 
great success of the last campaign, and the following 
hopes of peace. Stocks ran so high at the Exchange, 
that the citizens had gained three days of the cour- 
tiers; and we have indeed been so happy all this 
reign, that if the university did not rectify our mis- 
takes, we should think ourselves but in the second 
year of her present majesty. It would be endless to 
enumerate the many damages that have happened by 
this ignorance of the vulgar. All the recognizances 
within the diocese of Oxford have been forfeited, for 
not appearing on the first day of this fictitious term. 
The university has been nonsuited in their action 
against the booksellers for printing Clarendon in quar- 
to. Indeed, what gives me the most quick concern, 
is the case of a poor gentleman, my friend, who was 
the other day taken in execution by a set of ignorant 
bailiffs. He should, it seems, have pleaded in the 
first week of term; but being a master of arts of Ox- 
ford, he would not recede from the Oxonian compu- 
tation. He shewed Mr. Broad the almanack, and the 
very day when the term began ; but the merciless, 
ignorant fellow, against all sense and learning, would 
hurry him away. He went indeed quietly enough ; 
but he has taken exact notes of the time of arrest, and 
sufficient witnesses of his being carried into gaol; 
and has, by advice of the recorder of Oxford, brought 
his action ; and we doubt not but we shall pay them 
off with damages, and blemish the reputation of Mr. 
Broad. We have one convincing proof, which all 
that frequent the courts of justice are witnesses of: 
the dog that comes constantly to Westminster on the 
first day of the term, did not appear until the first 
day according to the Oxford almanack ; whose in- 
stinct I take to be a better guide than men's erroneous 
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opinions, which are usually biassed by interest. 1 
judge in this case, as king Charles the Second victu- 
alled his navy with the bread which one of his dogs 
chose of several pieces thrown before him, rather than 
trust to the asseverations of the victuallers. Mr. Cow- 
per'j and other learned counsel, have already urged 
the authority of this almanack, in behalf of their 
clients. We shall, therefore, go on with all speed in 
our cause ; and doubt not, but chancery will give at 
the end what we lost in the beginning, by protract- 
ing the term for us until Wednesday come seven-night. 
< And the University Orator shall for ever pray, &c. 

• From my own Apartment, July 7. 

Tjra subject of duels 4 has, I find, been started with 
so good success, that it has been the frequent subject 
of conversation among polite men; and a dialogue 
of that kind has been transmitted to me verbatim as 
follows. The persons concerned in it are men of ho- 
nour and experience in the manners of men, and 
have fallen upon the truest foundation, as well as 
searched the bottom of this evil. 

Mr. Sage. If it were in my power, every man that 
drew his sword, unless in the service, or purely to de- 
fend his life, person; or goods, from violence (I mean 
abstracted from all puncto's or whims of honour) 
should ride the wooden horse in the Tilt-yard for such 
first offence ; for die second, stand in the pillory ; 
and for the third be prisoner in Bedlam for life 5 . 

3 Spencer Cowper, brother to the first earl of that name. 

4 See N° 8, 25, 26, 29, 31, and 38. Spect. N° 84, 97, and 
99. Guard. N° 20, 129, l&> and 161. 

*SeeN°30. 
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Col. Plume. I remember that a rencounter or duel 
was so far from being in fashion among the officers 
that served in the parliament-army, that on the con- 
trary it was as disreputable, and as great an impedi- 
ment to advancement in the service, as being bashful 
in time of action. 

Sir Mark. Yet I have been informed by some old 
cavaliers, of famous reputation for brave and gallant 
men, that they were much more in mode among their 
party than they have been during this last war. 

Col. Plume. That is true too, Sir. 

Mr. Sage. By what you say, gentlemen, one should 
think that our present military officers are compound- 
ed of an equal proportion of both those tempers ; 
since duels are neither quite discountenanced, nor 
much in vogue. 

Sir Mark. That difference of temper in regard to 
duels, which appears to have been between the court 
and the parliament-men of the sword, was not (I con- 
ceive) for want of courage in the latter, nor of a li- 
beral education, because there were some of the best 
families in England engaged in that party ; but gal- 
lantry and mode, which glitter agreeably to the ima- 
gination, were encouraged by the court, as promot- 
ing its splendour ; and it was as natural that the con- 
trary party (who were to recommend themselves tor 
the public for men of serious and solid parts) should 
deviate from every thing chimerical. 

Mr. Sage. 1 have never read of a duel among the 
Romans, and yet their nobility used more liberty with 
their tongues than one may do now without being 
challenged. 

Sir Mark. Perhaps the Romans were of opinion, 
that ill language and brutal manners reflected only 
on those who were guilty of them ; and that a man's 
reputation was not at all cleared by cutting the per* 
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son's throat who had resected upon it : bat the cus- 
tom of those timet had fixed the scandal in the ac- 
tion; whereas now it lies m the reproach. 

Mr. Sage. And yet the only sort of dud that one 
can oonceiTe to have been fought upon motives truly 
honourable and allowable, was that between the Ho- 
ratii and Ctiriatii. 

Sir Mark. Colonel Plume, pray, what was the 
* method of a single combat in your time among the 
cavaliers? I suppose, that as the use of clothes con- 
tinues, though the fashion of them has been mutable; 
so duels, though still in use, have had in all times 
their particular modes of performance. 

CoL Plume. We had no constant rule, but gene- 
rally conducted our dispute and tilt, according to the 
last that had happened between persons of reputa- 
tion among the very top follows for bravery and gal- 
lantry. 

Sir Mark. If the fashion of quarrelling and tilting 
was so often changed in your time, colonel Plume, a 
man-may fight, yet lose his credit for want of under- 
standing the fashion. 

Col. Plume. Why, Sir Mark, in the beginning of 
July a man would have been censured for want of 
courage, or been thought indigent of the true notions 
of honour, if he had put up words, which, in the end 
of September following, one could not resent without 
passing for a brutal and quarrelsome fellow. 

Sir Mark. But, colonel, were duels or rencounters 
most in fashion in those days I 

Co!. Plume. Your men of nice honour, Sir, were for 
avoiding all censure of advantage which they sup- . 
posed might be taken in a rencounter ; therefore they 
used seconds, who were to see that all was upon 
the square, and make a faithful report of the whole 
combat; but in a little time it became a fashion for 
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the second! to fight, and I will tell you how it hap- 
pened. 

Mr. Sage. Pray do, colonel Plume, and the method 
of a duel' at that time, and give as some notion of 
the puncto's upon which your nice men quarrelled in 
those days. 

Col. Plume. I was going to tell you, Mr. Sage, 
that one cornet Modish had desired his friend cap- 
tain Smart's opinion in some affair, but did not follow 
it; upon which captain Smart sent major Adroit (a 
very topping fellow of those times) to the person that 
had slighted his advice. The major never enquired 
into the quarrel, because it was not the manner then 
among the very topping fellows ; but got two swords 
of an equal length, and then waited upon cornet Mo- 
dish, desiring him to chuse his sword, and meet his 
friend captain Smart. Cornet Modish came with his 
friend to the place of combat; there the principals 
put on their pumps 6 , and stripped to their shirts, to 
shew that they had nothing but what men of honour 
carry about them, and then engaged. 

Sir Mark. And did the seconds stand by, Sir ? 

CoL Phone. It was a received custom until that 
time ; but the swords of those days being pretty long, 
and the principals acting on both sides upon the de- 
fensive, and the morning being frosty, major Adroit 
desired that the other second, who was also a very 
topping fellow, would try a thrust or two, only to keep 
them warm, until the principals had decided the mat- 
ter, which was agreed to by Modish's second, who 
presently whipt Adroit through the body, disarmed 
him, and then parted the principals, who had receiv- 
ed no harm at all. 

«SeeN°31. 
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Mr. Sage. But was not Adroit laughed at ? 

Col. Plume. On the contrary, the very topping feN 
lows were ever after of opinion, that no man, who de- 
served that character, could serve as a second, with- 
out fighting ; and the Smarts and Modishes finding 
their account in it, the humour took without opposition. 

Mr. Sage. Pray, colonel, how long did that fashion 
continue ? 

Col. Plume. Not long neither, Mr. Sage ; for as 
soon as it became a fashion, the very topping fellows 
thought their honour reflected upon, if they did not 
proffer themselves as seconds, when any of their 
friends had a quarrel, so that sometimes there were a 
dozen of a side. 

Sit Mark. Bless me! if that custom had continued, 
we should have been at a loss now for our very pretty 
fellows : for they seem to be the proper men to officer, 
animate, and keep up an army. But, pray, Sir, how 
did that sociable manner of tilting grow out of mode? 

Col. Plume. Why, Sir, I will tell you: it was a law 
among the combatants, that the party which happen- 
ed to have the first man disarmed or killed, should 
yield as vanquished: which some people thought 
might encourage the Modishes and Smarts in quar- 
relling, to the destruction of only the very topping 
fellows ; and as soon as this reflection was started, the 
very topping fellows thought it an incumbrance upon 
their honour to fight at ail themselves. Since that 
time the Modishes and the Smarts, throughout all 
Europe, have extolled the French king's edict. 

Sir Mark. Our very pretty fellows, whom I take 
to be the successors of the very topping fellows, think a 
quarrel so little fashionable, that they will not be ex- 
posed to it by any other man's vanity, or want of sense. 

Mr. Sage. But, colonel, I have observed in your 
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account of duels, that there was a great exactness ill 
avoiding all advantage that might possibly be between 
the combatants. 

Col. Plume. That is true, Sir; for the weapons were 
always equal. 

Mr. Sage. Yes, Sir ; but suppose an active adroit 
strong man had insulted an awkward, or a feeble, or 
an unpractised swordVman ? 
^Col. Plume. Then, Sir, they fought with pistols. 
* Mr. Sage. But, Sir, there might be a certain advan- 
tage that way ; for a good marksman will be sure to 
hit his man at twenty yards distance; and a man 
whose hand shakes (which is common to men that 
debauch in pleasures, or have not used pistols out of 
their holsters) will not venture to fire, unless he touches 
the person he shoots at. Now, Sir, I am of opinion, 
that one can get no honour in killing a man, if one 
has it all 'rug/ as the gamesters say, when they 
have a trick to make the game secure, though they 
seem to play upon the square. 

Sir Mark. In truth, Mr. Sage, I think such a fact 
must be murder in a man's own private conscience, 
whatever it may appear to the world. 

Col. Plume. I have known some men so nice, that 
they would not fight but upon a cloak with pistols. 

Mr. Sage. I believe a custom well established would 
outdo the grand monarch's edict 7 ; 

Sir Mark. And bullies would then leave off their 
long swords. But I do not find that a very pretty 
fellow can stay to change his sword when he is insult- 
ed by a bully with a long diego ; though his own at 
the same time be no longer than a pen-knife ; which 
will certainly be the case if such little swords are in 

7 Spec. N* 97, 
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mode. Pray, colonel, bow was it between the hec- 
tors of your time, and the very topping fellows } 

Col. Plume. Sir, long swords happened to be gene- 
rally worn in those times. 

Mr. Sage. In answer to what you were saying, Sir 
Mark, give me leave to inform you, that your knights- 
errant (who were the very pretty fellows of those an- 
cient times) thought they oonld not honourably yield, 
though they had fought their own trusty weapons to 
the stumps ; but would venture as boldly with the 
page's leaden sword, as4f k had been of enchanted 
metal. Whence, I conceive, there must be a spice of 
romantic gallantry in the composition of that very 
pretty fellow. 

Sir Mark. I am of opinion, Mr. Sage, that fashion 
governs a very pretty fellow; nature, or common 
sense, your ordinary persons, and sometimes men of 
fine parts. 

Mr. Sage. But what is the reason, that men of the 
most excellent sense and morals, in other points, as- 
sociate their understandings with the very pretty fel- 
lows in that chhnacra of a duel? 

Sir Mark. There is no disputing against so great a 
majority. 

Mr. Sage. But there b one scrapie, colonel Plume, 
and I have done. Do not you believe there may be 
some advantage even upon a cloak with pistols, which 
a man of nice honour would scruple to take? 

Col Plume. Faith, I cannot teU, Sir; but since 
one may reasonably suppose that, .in such a case, 
there can be but one so far ia the wrong as to occa- 
sion matters to come to that extremity, I think the 
chance of being killed should fell but on one; where- 
as, by their close and desperate manner of fighting, 
it may very probably happen to both. 
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Sir Mark. Why, gentlemen, if they are men of 
such nice honour, and must fight, there will be no 
fear of foul play, if they threw up cross or pile who 
should be shot. 

STEELE. 
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noffn est farrago libelli. 

JUV. Sat. i. 85, 86. 

Whatever good it done, whatever ill— 
By hanao kind, shall this collection fill. 

WW* Coffeehouse, July 11. 

Lettebs from the city of London give an account 
of a very great consternation that place is in at pre* 
sent, by reason of a late inquiry made at Guildhall, 
whether a noble person * has parts enough to deserve 
the enjoyment of the great estate of which he is pos- 
sessed? The city is apprehensive, that this precedent 
may go farther than was at first imagined. The per- 
son against whom this inquisition is set up by his re- 
lations, is a peer of a neighbouring kingdom, and has 
in his youth made some few bulls, by which it is in- 
sinuated, that he has forfeited his goods and chattels. 
This is the more astonishing, in that there are many 
persons in the said city who are still more guilty than 
his lordship, and who, though they are idiots, do not 
only possess, but have also themselves acquired great 

1 Richard, fifth viscount Wcnman. 
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estates, contrary to the known laws of this realm, 
which vest their possessions in the crown. 

There is a gentleman in the coffee-house at this 
time exhibiting a bill in chancery against his father's 
younger brother, who by some strange magic has 
arrived at the value of half a plumb, as the citizens 
call an hundred thousand pounds; and in all the 
time of growing up to that wealth, was never known 
in any of his ordinary words or actions to discover 
any proof of reason. Upon this foundation my friend 
has set forth, that he is illegally master of his coffers, 
and has writ two epigrams to signify his own preten- 
sions and sufficiency for spending that estate. He has 
inserted in his plea some things which I fear will give 
offence; for he pretends to argue, that though a man 
has a little of the knave mixed with the fool, he is 
nevertheless liable to the loss of goods; and makes 
the abuse of reason as just an avoidance of an estate 
as the total absence of it. This is what can never 
pass; but witty men are so full of themselves, that 
there is no persuading them ; and my friend will not 
be convinced, but that upon quoting Solomon, who 
always used the word Fool as a term of the same sig- 
nification with Unjust, and makes all deviation from 
goodness and virtue to come under the notion of 
folly; — I say, he doubts not, but by the force of this 
authority, let his idiot uncle appear never so great a 
knave, he shall prove him a fool at the same time. 

This affair led the company here into an examina- 
tion of these points ; and none coming here but wits, 
what was asserted by a young lawyer, that a lunatic 
is in the care of the chancery, but a fool in that of 
the crown, was received with general indignation. 
« Why that? says old Renault. « Why that ? Why 
must a fool be a courtier more than a madman ? This 
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is the iniquity of this dull age. I remember the time 
when it went on the mad side;* all your top wits 
were scourers, rakes, roarers, and demolishes of win- 
dows. I knew a mad lord, who was drunk five years 
together, and was the envy of that age, who is 
faintly imitated by the dull pretenders to vice and 
madness in this. Had he lived to this day, there had 
not been a fool in fashion in the whole kingdom/ 
When Renault had done speaking, a very worthy 
man assumed the discourse : ' This is,' said he, ' Mr. 
Bickerstaff, a proper argument for you to treat of in 
your article from this place; and if you would send 
your Pacolet into all our brains, you would find, that 
a little fibre or valve, scarce discernible, makes the 
distinction between a politician and an idiot. We 
should, therefore, throw a veil upon those unhappy 
instances of human nature, who seem to breathe with- 
out the direction of reason and understanding, as we 
should avert our eyes with abhorrence from such as 
live in perpetual abuse and contradiction to these no- 
ble faculties. Shall this unfortunate man be divested 
of his estate, because he is tractable and indolent, runs 
in no man's debt, invades no man's bed, nor spends 
the estate he owes his children and his character ; 
when one who shews no sense above him, but in such 
practices, shall be esteemed in his senses, and possi- 
bly may pretend to the guardianship of him who is 
no ways his inferior, but in being less wicked ? We 
see old age brings us indifferently into the same im- 
potence of soul, wherein nature has placed this lord. 9 

There is something very fantastical in the distri- 
bution of civil power and capacity among men. The 
law certainly gives these persons into the ward and 
care of the crown, because that is best able to pro- 

VOL. I. V 
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tect than from injuries, and the impemrions of craft 
and knavery ; that the life of an idiot may not ruin 
the intail of a noble house, and his weakness may not 
frustrate the industry or capacity of the founder of 
his family. But when one of bright parts, as we say, 
with bis eyes open, and all men's eyes upon him, die* 
stroys those purposes, there is no remedy. Folly 
and ignorance are punished ! folly and guilt are tole- 
rated! Mr. Locke has somewhere 'made a distinction 
between a madman and a fool: a fool is he that from 
right principles makes a wrong conclusion ; but a 
madman is one who draws a just inference from false 
principles. Thus the foot who cut off the fellow's 
head that lay asleep, and hid it, and then waited to 
see what he would say when he awaked, and missed 
his head-piece, was in the right in the first thought, 
that a man would be surprised to find such an altera- 
tion in things since be fell asleep; but he was a little 
mistaken to imagine he could awake at all after his 
head was cut off. A madman fancies himself a 
prince ; but upon his mistake, he acts suitably to 
that character ; and though he is out in supposing he 
has principalities, while he drinks gruel, and lies in 
straw, yet you shall see him keep the port of a dis- 
tressed-monarch in all his words and actions. These 
two persons are equally taken into custody : but what 
must be done to half this good company, who every 
hour of their life are knowingly and wittingly both 
fools and madmen, and yet have capacities both of 
forming principles, and drawing conclusions, with the 
full use of reason? 

* Easy concerning Human Understanding, chap. xii. 
U. 
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From my own Apartment, Jukj 1 1. 

This evening some ladies came to visit my sister 
Jenny; and the discourse, after very many frivolous 
and public matters, turned upon the main point among 
the women, the passion of love. Sappho 3 , who al- 
ways leads on this occasion, began to shew her read- 
ing, and told us, that Sir John Suckling and Milton 
had, upon a parallel occasion, said the tenderest 
things she ever read. ' The circumstance/ said she, 
* is such as gives us a notion of that protecting part 
which is the duty of men in their honourable designs 
upon, or possession of women. In Suckling's trage- 
dy of Brennoralt he makes the lover steal into his 
mistress's bedchambers and draw the curtains; then, 
when his heart is full of her charms, as she lies sleep- 
ing, instead of being carried away by the violence of 
his desires into thoughts of a wanner nature, sleep, 
which is the image of death, gives this generous lover 
reflections of a different kind, which regard rather her 
safety than his own passion. Fox, beholding her as 
she lies sleeping, he utters these words: 

" So misers took upon their gold, 

Which, while they joy to see, they fear to lose : 

The pleasure of the Mgktautice equalling 

The jealousy of being dispossess by others. 

Her face is lite the milky way i'uV sky, 

A meeting of gentle lights without a name ! 

HeaVne ! shall this fresh ornament of the frottt, 

These precious love-lines, passwithottercomniofi things 

Amongst the wastes of time ? what pity 'twere !" 

* When Milton makes Adam leaning on his arm, 
beholding Eve, and lying in the contemplation of her 

3 Probably Mrs. De la Riviere Manley. See N° 6, and 35. 
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beauty, he describes the utmost tenderness and guar- 
dian affection in one word : " 

* ' Adam, with looks of cordial love, 
Hung over her enamouiM." 

* This is that sort of passion which truly deserves 
the name of love, and has something more generous 
than friendship itself; for it has a constant care of the 
object beloved, abstracted from its own interests in 
the possession of it/ 

Sappho was proceeding on this subject, when my 
sister produced a letter sent to her in the time of my 
absence, in celebration of the marriage-state, which is 
the condition wherein only this sort of passion reigns 
in fall authority. The epistle is as follows : 

• DEAR MADAM, 

* Your brother being absent, I dare take the liberty 
of writing to you my thoughts of that state, which 
our whole sex either is, or desires to be in. You will 
easily guess I mean matrimony, which I hear so much 
decried, that it was with no small labour I maintained 
my ground against two opponents ; but, as your bro- 
ther observed of Socrates, I drew them into my con* 
elusion, from their own concessions; thus : 

" In marriage are two happy things allow'd, 
. A wife in wedding-sheets, and in a shroud. 
How can a marriage-state be then accurstf, 
Since the last day** as happy as the first }» 

( If you think they were too easily confuted, you 

may conclude them not of the first seuse, by their 
talking against marriage. Yours, 
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I observed Sappho began to redden at this epistle; 
and, turning to & lady, who was playing with a dog 
she was so fond of as to carry him abroad with her, 
' Nay/ says she, * I cannot blame the men if they 
have mean ideas of our souls and affections, and won- 
der so many are brought to take us for companions 
for life, when they see our endearments so triflingly 
placed: for, to my knowledge, Mr. Truman would 
give half his estate for half the affection you have 
shewn to that Shock: nor do I believe you would be 
ashamed to confess, that 1 saw you cry, when he had 
the colic last week with dapping sour milk. What 
more could you do for your lover himself? ' What 
more!' replied the lady. * There is not a man in 
England for whom I could lament half so much. 9 
Then she stifled the animal with kisses, and called him 
beau, life, dear, monsieur, pretty fellow, and what 
not, in the hurry of her impertinence. Sappho rose - 
up; as she always does at any thing she observes 
done, which discovers in her own sex a levity of 
mind, that renders them inconsiderable in the opinion 
of ours. 

STEELE. 



N° 41. THURSDAY, JULY 14, 1709. 

Celebrare domestica facta. 
To celebrate actions done at home. 

Whites Chocolate-house, July 12. 

These is no one thing more to be lamented in our 
nation, than their general affectation of every thing that 
is foreign ; nay, we carry it so far, that we are more 
anxious for our own countrymen when they have 
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crossed ih<f seas, than when we see them in the same 
dangerous condition before our eyes at home : else 
bow is it possible, that on the twenty-ninth of the last 
• month, there should have been a battle fought in our 
very streets of London, and nobody at this end of the 
town have heard of it? I protest, I, who make it my 
business to inquire after adventures, should never 
have known this, had not the following account been 
sent me inclosed in a letter. This, it seems, is the 
way of giving out orders in the artillery-company ' ; 
and they prepare for a day of action with so little 
concern, as only to call it, ' An exercise of arms.' 

' An exercise at arms of the Artillery-company, to be 
performed on Wednesday, June the twenty-ninth, 
1709, under the command of Sir Joseph Woolfc, 
knight and alderman, general ; Charles Hopson, 
esquire, present sheriff, lieutenant-general : cap- 
tain Richard Synge, major; major John Shorey, 
captain, of grenadiers; captain William Gray* 
hurst, captain John Butler, captain Robert Carel- 
lis, captains. 

* The body marched from the Artillery-ground, 
through Moorgate, Ctiteman-street, Lothbury, Broad- 
street, Finch-lane, Cornhill, Cheapside, St. Martin's, 
St. AnneVlane, halt the pikes under the wall in No- 
ble-street, draw up the firelocks facing the Gold- 
smiths-hall, make ready and face to the left, and fire, 
and so ditto three times. Beat to arms, and march 
round the hall, as up Lad-lane, Gutter-lane, Honey- 
lane, and so wheel to the right, and make your salute 
to my lord, and so down St. AnneVlane, up Alders- 
gatc-street, Barbican, and draw up in Red-cross* 
street, the right at St PaulValley in the rear. March 

« See N° 28, and 38. 
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off lieutenant general -with half the body up Beech- 
lane : he sends a sub-division up KingVhead-court, 
and takes post in it, and marches two divisions round 
into Red-lion-market, to defend t&at pass, and suc- 
cour the division in KhigVhead-court ; but keeps in 
White-cross-etreet, facing Beech-lane, the rest of the 
body ready drawn up. Then the general marches 
up Beech-lane, is attacked, but forces the division in 
the court into the market, and enters with three divi- 
sions while he presses the lieutenant-general's main 
body ; and at the same time the three divisions force 
those of the revolters out of the market, and so all the 
lieutenant-general's body retreats tatoChisweU-street, 
and lodges two divisions in Grub-street : and as the 
t general marches on, they fell on bis flank, but soon 
made to give way : but having a retreating-place in 
Red-lion-court, but could not bold it, being put to 
flight through PaulValley, and pursued by the gene- 
ral's grenadiers, while he marches up and attacks their 
main body, but are opposed again by a party of men 
as lay in Black-raven-court ; but they are forced also 
to retire soon in the utmost confusion, and at the 
same time, those brave divisions in PaulValley ply 
their rear with grenadoes, that with precipitation 
they take to the route along Bunhill-row: so the gene- 
ral marches into the Artillery-ground, and being 
drawn up, finds the revolting party to have found en- 
trance, and makes a shbw as if for a battle, and both 
armies soon engage in form, and fire by platoons/ 

Much might be said for the improvement of this 
system; which, for its style and invention, may in- 
struct generals and their historians, both in fighting a 
battle, and describing it when it is over. These ele- 
gant expressions, 'ditto and so ■ but soon- ■ ■ ■ 

but having— but could toot but ar e ■ b ut 
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they - fi nds the party to have found/ &c. do cer- 
tainly give great life and spirit to the relation. 

Indeed, 1 am extremely concerned for the lieute- 
nant-general, who, by his overthrow and defeat, is 
made a deplorable instance of the fortune of war, 
and vicissitudes of human affairs. He, alas! has 
lost, in Beech-lane and ChisweU-street, all the glory 
he lately gained in and about Holborn and St. Giles's. 
The art of subdividing first, and dividing afterwards, 
is new and surprising; and, according to this me- 
thod, the troops are disposed in KingVhead-court 
and Red-lion-market: nor is the conduct of these 
leaders less conspicuous in their choice of the ground, 
or field of battle. Happy was it, that the greatest 
part of the achievements of this day was Co be per- # 
formed near Grub-street, that there might not be * 
wanting a sufficient number of faithful historians, 
who, being eye-witnesses of these wonders, should 
impartially transmit them to posterity ! But then it 
can never be enough regretted, that we are left in 
the dark as to the name and title of that extraordi- 
nary hero, who commanded the divisions in Paul's- 
alley ; especially because those divisions are justly 
styled brave, and accordingly were to push the ene- 
my along Bunhill-row, and thereby occasion a general 
battle. But Pallas appeared in the form of a shower 
of rain, and prevented the Slaughter and desolation 
which were threatened by these extraordinary prepa- 
rations. 

c Hi motiu ammorum, atque hose certamina tarda 
Puheris exiguijactu compressa quiescunt.'* 

VIRG. Georg. iv. 85. 

* Yet all those dreadful deeds, this doubtfol fray, 
A cast of scatterM dust will soon allay.* 

DRYDEN. 
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Wilts Coffee-home, July 13. 

Some part of the company keep up the old way of 
conversation in this place, which usually turned upon 
the examination of nature, and an inquiry into the 
manners of men. There is one in the room so very 
judicious, that he manages impertinents with the ut- 
most dexterity. It was diverting this evening to 
hear a discourse between him and one of these gen- 
tlemen. He told me, before that person joined us, 
that he was ' a questioner,' who, according to his 
description, is one who asks questions, not with a de- 
sign to receive information, but an affectation to shew 
his uneasiness for want of it. He went on in assert- 
ing, that there are crowds of that modest ambition, 
as to aim no farther than to demonstrate that they 
are in doubt. By this time WiJl Whynot was sat 
down by us. ' So, gentlemen,' says he, ' in how 
many days, think you, shall we be masters of Tour- 
nay ? Is the account of the action of the Vivarois to 
be depended upon? Could you have imagined Eng- 
land had so much money in it as you see it has pro- 
duced? Pray, Sirs, what do you think? Will the 
duke of Savoy make an irruption into France ? But,' 
says he, ' time will clear all these mysteries.' His 
answer to himself gave me the altitude of his head, 
and to all his questions I thus answered very satisfac- 
torily. ' Sir, have you heard that this Slaughter- 
ford * never owned the fact for which he died ? * 
Have the news-papers mentioned that matter ? But, 
pray, can you tell me what method will be taken to 
provide for these Palatines 3 ? But this, as you say, 

a . A fellow hanged for the murder of his sweetheart 
J See N° 24 and 51. 
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time will clear/ — c Ay, ay/ says he, and whispers 
me, ' they will never let us into these things before- 
hand/ I whispered him again, ' We shall know it 
as soon as there is a proclamation/— —He tells me 
in tlie other ear, * You are in the right of it/ Then 
he whispered my friend, to know what my name 
was ; then made an obliging bow, and went to exa- 
mine another table. This led my friend and me to 
weigh this wandering manner in many other inci- 
dents, and he took out of his pocket several little 
notes or tickets to solicit for votes to employments : 
as, ( Mr. John Taplash having served all offices, and 
being reduced to great poverty, desires your vote for 
singing-clerk of this parish. Another has had ten 
children, all whom his wife has suckled herself; 
therefore humbly desires to be a schoolmaster/ 

There is nothing so frequent as this way of applica- 
tion for offices. It is not that you are fit for the place, 
but because the place would be convenient for you, 
that you claim a merit to it. But commend me to 
the great Kirleus, who has lately set up for mid- 
wifery, and to help child-birth, for no other reason, 
but that he is himself the 'unborn doctor 4 / The 
way is, to hit upon something that puts the vulgar 
upon the stare, or touches their compassion, which is 
often the weakest part about us. I know a good lady, 
who has taken her daughters from their old dancing- 
master, to place them with another, for no other rea- 
son but because the new man has broke his leg, which 
is so ill set, that he can never dance more. 

From my own Apartment, July 13. 
As it is a frequent mortification to me to receive 
letters, wherein people tell me, without a name, they 

♦ See N° 14, note, and N° 226. 
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know I meant them in such and such / passage ; so 
that very accusation is an argument, U>. t there are 
such beings in human life as fail under our descrip- 
tion, and that our discourse is not altogether fantasti- 
cal and groundless : but in this case I am treated as 
I saw a boy was the other day, who gave out pocky 
bills : every plain fellow took it that passed by, and 
went on his way without further notice : and at last 
came one with his nose a little abridged ; who knocks 

the lad down, with a ' Why, you son of a w e, 

do you think I am p— d ?' But Shakspeare has made 
the best apology for this way of talking against the 
public errors: he makes Jaques, in the play called 
' As you like it/ express himself thus ; 

* Why, who cries out on pride, 

That can therein tax any private party? 

What woman in the city do I name, 

When that I say, the city woman bears 

The cost of princes on unworthy shoulders ? 

Who can come in and say that I mean her, 

When such a one as she, sneb is her neighbour? 

Of, what is he of basest function, 

That says his bravery is not on my cost ? 

Thinking that I mean him ; but therein suits 

His folly to the mettle of my speech. 

There then ! How then ? Then let me see wherein 

My tongue hath wrong'd him : if it do him right, 

Then he hath wrong'd himself: if he be free, 

Why then my taxing like a wild goose flies, 

Unclaim'd of any man.' 

STEELE. 
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N°42. SATURDAY, JULY Id, 1700. 

■ CeUhrare domedka facta. 
To celebrate actions done at home. 

From my own Apartment, July 15. 

Looking over some old papers, I found a little trea- 
tise, written by my great-grandfather, concerning 
bribery, and thought his manner of treating that sub- 
ject not unworthy my remark. He there has a di- 
gression concerning a possibility, that in some cir- 
cumstances a man may receive an injury, and yet be 
conscious to himself that he deserves it. There are 
abundance of fine things said on the subject ; but the 
whole wrapped up in so much jingle and pun, which 
was the wit of those times, that it is scarce intelligi- 
ble ; but I thought the design was well enough in the 
following sketch of an old gentleman's poetry : for 
in this case, where two are rivals for the same thing, 
and propose to obtain it by presents, he that attempts 
the judge's honesty, by making him offers of reward, 
ought not to complain when he loses his cause by a 
better bidder. The good old doggrel runs thus : 

' A poor man once a judge besought 

To judge aright his cause, 
And with a pot of oil salutes 

This judger of the laws. 

" My friend," quoth he, " thy cause is good :" 

He glad away did trudge ; 
Anon his wealthy foe did come 

Before this partial judge. 
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* A hog Well fed this churl presents, 

And craves a strain of law ; 
*The hog receiv'd, the poor man's right 

Was judg'd not worth a straw. 

« Therewith he cry'd, "O! partial judge, 

Thy doom has me undone ; 
When oil I gave, my cause was good, 

But now to ruin run." 

** Poor man,** quoth he, " I thee forgot, 

And see thy cause of foil ; 
A hog came since into my house, 

And broke thy pot of oil V 

WiWs Cofce-hmse, July 15. 

The discourse happened this evening to fall upon 
characters drawn in plays ; and a gentleman remark- 
ed that there was no method in the world of knowing 
the taste of an age, or period of time, so good, as by 
the observations of the persons represented in their 
comedies. There were several instances produced, 
as Ben Jonson's bringing in a fellow smoking, as a 
piece of foppery 2 ; ' but/ said the gentleman who 
entertained us on this subject, 'this matter is no 
where so observable as in the difference of the cha- 
racters of women on the stage in the 13|t age, and in 
this. It is not to be supposed that it was a poverty of 
genius in Shakspeare, that his women made so small 
a figure in his dialogues 3 ; but it certainly is, that 
he drew women as they then were in life : for that 

* This fable is taken from Whetstone's Eaglish Mirror, 
Ice. Jjondon, 1586, 4to. 

1 " Every Man in his Humour," Com. 4to. 1598. 

3 In Shakspeare*s time, and for some years after, ail the 
female parts in plays were acted by hoys and men. 
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sex had not in those days that freedom in conversa- 
tion ; and their characters were only, that they were 
mothers, sisters, daughters, and wives. There were 
not then among the ladies, shining wits, politicians, 
virtuosse, free-thinkers, and disputants; nay, there 
was then hardly such a creature even as a coquette : 
but vanity had quite another turn, and the most con- 
spicuous woman at that time of day was only the best 
housewife. Were it possible to bring into life an as- 
sembly of matrons of that age, and introduce the 
learned lady Woodby into their company, they would 
not believe the same nation could produce a creature 
so unlike any thing they ever saw in it. 

* But these ancients would be as much astonished 
to see in the same age so illustrious a pattern to all 
who love things praise-worthy as the divine Aspasia 4 . 
Methinks, I now see her walking in her garden like 
our first parent, with unaffected charms, before beauty 
had spectators, and bearing celestial conscious virtue 
in her aspect. Her countenance is the lively picture 
of her mind, which is the seat of honour, truth, com- 
passion, knowledge, and innocence. 

•• There dwells the scorn of vice, and pity too. w 

4 In the midst of the most ample fortune, and vene- 
ration of all that behold and know her, without the 
least affectation, she consults retirement, the contem- 
plation of her own being, and that supreme Power 
which bestowed it. Without the teaming of schools, 
or knowledge of a long course of arguments, she goes 
on in a steady course of muaterrupted piety and vir- 
tue, and adds to the severity and privacy of the last 

4 This character of Aspasia was written by Congreve ; 
and the person alluded to was lady Elizabeth Hastings. 
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age all the freedom and ease of this. The language 
and mien of a court she is possessed of in the highest 
degree ; but the simplicity and humble thoughts of a 
cottage -are her more welcome entertainments. As- 
pasia is a female philosopher, who does not only live 
up to the resignation of the most retired lives of the 
ancient sages, but also to the schemes and plans which 
they thought beautiful, though inimitable. This lady 
is the most exact oeconomist, without appearing busy ; 
the most strictly virtuous, without tasting the praise 
of it ; and shuns applause with as much industry as 
others do reproach. This character is so particular, 
that it will very easily be fixed on her only, by all 
that know her ; but i dare say she will be the last 
that finds it out. 

* But, alas! if we have one or two such ladies, 
how many dozens are there like the restless Polu- 
glossa, who is acquainted with all the world but her* 
self ; who has the appearance of all, and possession 
of no one virtue : she has, indeed, in her practice the 
absence of vice, but her discourse is the continual 
history of it ; and it is apparent, when she speaks 
of the criminal gratifications of others, that her inno- 
cence is only a restraint, with a certain mixture of 
envy. She is so perfectly opposite to the character 
of Aspasia, that as vice is terrible to her only as it is 
the object of reproach, so virtue is agreeable only as 
it is attended with applause/ 

St. Jama?* Coffee-house, July 15. 

It is now twelve of the clock at noon, and no mail 
come in; therefore I am not without hopes that the 
town will allow me the liberty which my brother 
news-writers take, in giving them what may be for 
their information in another kind, and indulge me in 
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doing an act of friendship, by publishing the follow- 
ing account of goods and moveables. 

5 This is to give notice, that a magnificent palace, 
with great variety of gardens, statues, and water- 
works, may be bought cheap in Drury-lane ; where 
there are likewise several castles to be disposed of, 
very delightfully situated: as also groves, woods, 
forests, fountains, and country-seats, with very plea- 
sant prospects on all sides of them ; being the move- 
ables of Christopher Rich, esquire, who is breaking 
up house-keeping 6 , and has many curious pieces of 
furniture to dispose of, which may be seen between 
the hours of six and ten in the evening. 

THE INVENTORY. 

Spirits of right Nanlz brandy, for lambent flames 
and apparitions. 

Three bottles and an half of lightning. 

One shower of snow in the whitest French paper. 

Two showers of browner sort. 

A sea, consisting of a dozen large waves : the tenth 
bigger than ordinary, and a little damaged. 

A dozen and half of clouds, trimmed with black, 
and well-conditioned. 

A rainbow, a little faded. 

A set of clouds after the French mode, streaked 
with lightning, and furbelowed. 

A new moon, something decayed. 

* The remainder of this paper was written by Addison. 

* From Gibber's Apology we learn,that Drury-lane Thea- 
tre, was about this time shut up by an order from tfce^ 
ferd chamberlain. 
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A pint of the finest Spanish wash, being all that Is 
left of two hogsheads sent over last winter. 

A coach very finely gilt, and little used, with a 
pair of dragons, to be sold cheap. 

A setting-sun, a penny-worth. 

An imperial mantle, made for Cyrus the Great, 
and worn by Julius Caesar, Bajazet, king Harry the 
Eighth, and signor Valentini. 

A basket-hilted sword, very convenient to carry 
milk in. 

Roxana's night-gown. 

Othello's handkerchief. 

The imperial robes of Xerxes, never worn but 
once. 

A wild boar killed by Mrs. Tofts and Dioclesian. 

A serpent to sting Cleopatra. 

A mustard-bowl to make thunder with. 

Another of a bigger sort, by Mr. Dennis's direc- 
tions, little used. 

Six elbow-chairs, very expert in country-dances, 
with six flower-pots for their partners. 

The whiskers of a Turkish bassa. 

The complexion of a murderer in a band-box ; 
consisting of a large piece of burnt cork, and a coal- 
black peruke. 

A suit of clothes for a ghost, viz. a bloody shirt, a 
doublet curiously pinked, and a coat with three great 
eyelet-holes upon the breast. 

A bale of red Spanish wool. 

Modern plots, commonly known by the name of 
trap-doors, ladders of ropes, vizard-masques, and 
tables with broad carpets over them. 

Three oak-cudgels, with one of crab-tree; all 
bought for the use of Mr. Finkethman. 

VOL. I. X 
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Materials for dancing ; as masques, castanets, and a 
ladder of ten rounds. 

Aurengzebe's scymitar, made by Will: Brown in 
Piccadilly. 

- A plume of feathers, never used but by Oedipus 
and the earl of Essex. 

There are also swords, halberds, sheep-hooks, car- 
dinals hats, turbans, drums, gallipots, a gibbet, a 
cradle, a rack, a cart-wheel, an altar, an helmet, a 
back-piece, a breast-plate, a bell, a tub, and a jointed- 
baby. 

These are the hard shifts we intelligencers are forced 
to ; therefore our readers ought to excuse us, if a 
westerly wind, blowing for a fortnight together, gene- 
rally fills every paper with an order of battle; when 
we shew our martial skill in every line, and, accord- 
ing to the space we have to fill, we range our men in 
squadrons and battalions, or draw out company by 
company, and troop by troop ; ever observing that 
no muster is to be made, but when the wind is in a 
cross-point, which often happens at the end of a cam- 
paign, when half the men are deserted or killed. The 
Courant is sometimes ten deep, his ranks close : the 
Post-boy is generally in files, for greater exactness ; 
and the Post-man comes down upon you rather after 
the Turkish way, sword in hand, pell-mell, without 
form or discipline; but sure to bring men enough into 
the field ; and, wherever they are raised, never to lose 
battle for want of numbers. 

STEELE, CONGREVE, AND ADDISON. 
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N°43. TUESDAY,JULY!9,1709. 

——Bote nummatum decorat suadela Venusque. 

HOR. 

* The goddess of persuasion forms his train, 
And Venus decks the well-bemoney'd swain*? 

\ FRANCIS. 

White?* Chocolate-house, July 18. 

I writb from hence at present to complain, that wit 
and merit are so little encouraged by people of rank 
and quality, that the wits of the age are obliged to 
run within Temple-bar for patronage. There is a 
deplorable instance of this kind in the case of Mr. 
D'Urfey, who has dedicated his inimitable comedy, 
called The Modern Prophets ', to a worthy knight, 
to whom, it seems, he had before communicated his 
plan, which was, to ridicule the ridiculers of our esta- 
blished doctrine. I have elsewhere celebrated the 
contrivance of this excellent drama; but was not, 
until I read the dedication, wholly let into the reli- 
gious design of it. I am afraid it has suffered dis- 
continuance at this gay end of the town, for no other 
reason but the piety of the purpose. There is how- 
ever, in this epistle, the true life of panegyrical per- 
formance ; and I do not doubt but, if the patron would 
part with it, I can help him to others with good pre- 
tensions to it, viz. of 'uncommon understanding/ 
who will give him as much as he gave for it. I know 

■ See N» 1, and 11. Guard. N° 29, 67, and 82. 
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perfectly well a noble person, whom these words 
(which are the body of the panegyric) would fit to a 
hair. 

' Your easiness of humour, or rather your har- 
monious disposition, is so admirably mixed with your 
composure, that the rugged cares and disturbance 
that public affairs bring with it, which does so vexa- 
tiously affect the heads of other great men of busi- 
ness, &c. does scarce ever ruffle your unclouded brow 
so much as with a frown. And what above all is 
praiseworthy, you are so far from thinking yourself 
better than others, that a flourishing and opulent for- 
tune, which, by a certain natural corruption in its 
quality, seldom fails to infect other possessors with 
pride, seems in this case as if only providentially dis- 
posed to enlarge your humility. 

* But I find, Sir, I am now got into a very large 
field, where, though I could with great ease raise a 
number of plants in relation to your merit, of this 
plauditory nature; yet, for fear of an author's gene- 
ral vice, and that the plain justice I have done you 
should, by my proceeding, and others mistaken judg- 
ment, be imagined flattery, a thing the bluntness of 
my nature does not care to be concerned with > and 
which I also know you abominate/ &c '. 

It is wonderful to see how many judges of these 
fine things spring up every day by the rise of stocks, 
and other elegant methods of abridging the way to 
learning and criticism. But I do hereby forbid all 
dedications to any persons within the city of London ; 

1 An extract from D'Urfey's dedication of " The Mo- 
dern Prophet," to the Hon. Sir William Scawen, Bart. 
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•except Sir Francis, Sir Stephen 3 , and the Bank, will 
take epigrams and epistles as value received for their 
notes; and the East India company accept of heroic 
poems for their sealed bonds. Upon which bottom 
our publishers have full power to treat with the city 
in behalf of us authors, to enable traders to become 
patrons and fellows of the Royal Society, as well as 
to receive certain degrees of skill in the Latin and 
Greek tongues, according to the quantity of the com- 
modities which they take off their hands. 

Grecian Coffeehouse, July 18 4 . 

The learned have so long laboured under the im- 
putation of dryness and dulness in their accounts of 
the phenomena, that an ingenious gentleman of our 
society has resolved to write a system of philosophy 
in a more lively methpd, both as to the matter and 
language, than has been hitherto attempted. He 
read to us the plan upon which he intends to pro- 
ceed. I thought his account, by way of fable, of the 
worlds about us, had so, much vivacity in it, that I 
could not forbear transcribing his hypothesis, to give 
the reader a taste of my friend's treatise, which is now 
in the press 5 . 

' The inferior deities, having designed on a day to 
play a game at footbafl, kneaded together a number- 
less collection of dancing atoms into the form of seven 

* Probably Sir Francis Child, and Sir Stephen Evance, 
the two most eminent bankers of that day. 

4 This by Addison. 

s Apparently a banter on Mr. Whiston's book, entitled 
PraUctionet Phytic* Mathematics, sive Philosophic clarissimi 
Newioni Mathematica itluitrata, 1710; wherein he explain- 
ed the Newtonian philosophy. ... 
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rolling globes: and that nature might be kept from a 
dull inactivity, each separate particle is endued with 
a principle of motion, or a power of attraction, where- 
by all the several parcels of matter draw each other 
proportionably to their magnitudes and distances into 
such a remarkable variety of different forms, as to 
produce all the wonderful appearances we now ob- 
serve in empire, philosophy, and religion. But to 
-proceed: 

' At the beginning of the game, each of the globes, 
being struck forward with a vast violence, ran out of 
sight, and wandered in a straight line through the in- 
finite spaces. The nimble deities pursue, breathless 
almost, and spent in the eager chase; each of them 
caught hold of one, and stamped it with his name ; 
as, Saturn* Jupiter, Mars, and so of the rest. To pre- 
vent this inconvenience for the future, the seven are 
condemned to a precipitation, which in our inferior 
style we call gravity. Thus the tangential and cen- 
tripetal forces, by their counterstruggle, make the ce- 
lestial bodies describe an exact ellipsis. 

' There will be added to this an appendix, in de- 
fence of the first day of the term according to the 
Oxford almanack 6 , by a learned knight 7 of this realm, 
with an apology for the said knight's manner of 
dress; proving, that his habit, according to this hy- 
pothesis, is the true modern and fashionable; and 
that buckles are not to be worn, by this system, until 
the tenth of March in the year 1714, which, accord- 
ing to the computation of some of our greatest divines, 
is to be the first year of the millennium ; in which 

« See N° 39. 

7 Sir William Whitelocke, knt. M. P. for Oxon, bencher 
of the Middle Temple, and queen's Serjeant. 
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blessed age all habits will be reduced to a primitive 
simplicity; and whoever shall be found to have per- 
severed in a constancy of dress, in spite of all the al- 
lurements of prophane and heathen habits, shall be 
rewarded with a never-fading doublet of a thousand 
years. All points in the system, which are doubted, 
shall be attested by the knight's extemporary oath, 
for the satisfaction of his readers.' 

WllPs Coffee-house, July 18. 

We were upon the heroic strain this evening ; and 
the question was, ' What is the true sublime ?' Many 
/very good discourses happened thereupon ; after which 
a gentleman at the table, who is, it seems, writing 
on that subject 8 , assumed the argument ; and, though 
he ran through many instances of sublimity from the 
ancient writers, said, he had hardly known an occa- 
sion wherein the true greatness of soul, which ani- 
mates a general in action, is so well represented, with 
regard to the person of whom it was spoken, and the 
time in which it was writ, as in a few lines in a mo- 
dern poem. ' There is,' continued he, ' nothing so 
forced and constrained, as what we frequently meet 
with in tragedies ; to make a man, under the weight 
of great sorrow, or full of meditation upon what he 
is soon to execute, cast about for a simile to what he 
himself is, or the thing which he is going to act: but 
there is nothing more proper and natural for a poet, 
whose business it is to describe, and who is Spectator 
of one in that circumstance, when his mind is work- 
ing upon a great image, and that the ideas hurry 
upon his imagination — I say, there is nothing so na- 

* Probably Mr. Welsted, who about this time published 
a translation of Looginus* 
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tural as for a poet to relieve and clear himself from the 
burden of thought at that time, by uttering his con- 
ception in simile and metaphor. The highest act 
of the mind of man is to possess itself with tranquil- 
lity in imminent danger, and to have its thoughts so 
free, as to act at that time without perplexity. The 
ancient authors have compared this sedate courage to 
a rock that remains immoveable amidst the rage of 
winds and waves ; but that is too stupid and inani- 
mate a similitude, and could do no credit to the hero. 
At other times they are all of them -wonderfully 
obliged to a Lybian lion, which may give indeed very 
agreeable terrors to a description, but is no compli- 
ment to the person to whom it is applied : eagles, 
tigers, and wolves, are made use of on the same oc- 
casion, and very often with much beauty ; but this is 
still an honour done to the brute rather than the hero. 
Mars, Pallas, Bacchus, and Hercules, have each of 
them furnished very good similies in their time, ant' 
made, doubtless, a greater impression on the mind o 
a heathen than they have on that of a modern reader. 
But the sublime image that I am talking of, and 
which I really think as great as ever entered into the 
thought of man, is in the poem called The Cam- 
paign 9 ; where the simile of a ministering angel sets 
forth tlie most sedate and the most active courage, 
engaged in an uproar of nature, a confusion of ele- 
ments, and a scene of divine vengeance. Add to all, 
that these lines compliment the general and his queen 
at the same time, and have all the natural horrors 
heightened by the image that was still fresh in the 
mind of every reader I0 : 

9 By Addison. 

■° A dreadful storm, which happened in England and ob 
the coast, about midnight, on the 26th November 1703. 
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" Twas then great Maribro>s mighty soul was prov'd, 

That, in the shock of charging hosts unmov'd, 

Amidst confusion, horror, and despair, 

Examined all the dreadful scenes of war ; 

In peaceful thought the field of death surveyed, 

To fainting squadrons sent the timely aid, 

Inspir'd repuls'd battalions to engage, 

And taught the doubtful battle where to rage. 

So when an angel, by divine command, 

With rising tempests shakes a guilty land, 

Such as of late o'er pale Britannia past, 

Calm and serene he drives the furious blast; 

And, pleas'd th' Almighty's orders to perform, 

Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the storm ".» 

* The whole poem is so exquisitely noble and poetic, 
that I think it an honour to our nation and language.' 
The gentleman concluded his critique on this 
work, by saying that he esteemed it wholly new, and 
a "wonderful attempt, to keep up the ordinary ideas of 
a march of an army, just as they happened, in so 
warm and great a style, and yet be at once familiar 
and heroic. Such a performance is a chronicle as 
well as a poem, and will preserve the memory of our 
hero, when ail the edifices and statues erected to his 
honour are blended with common dust. 

STEELE AND ADDISON. 

" Psalm cxlviii. 8. 
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N° 44. THURSDAY, JULY 21, 1709. 

—Ntdti* amor est medicabilis kerbit. 

OVID. 

' No hefb, alas ! can cure the pangs of love.' 

White's Chocolate-house, July 19. 

This day, passing through Covent-garden, I was 
stopped in the piazza by Pacolet, to observe what he 
called the triumph of love and youth. I turned to 
the object he pointed at, and there I saw a gay gilt 
chariot, drawn by fresh prancing horses; the coach- 
man with a new cockade, and the lacqueys with inso- 
lence and plenty in their countenances. I asked im- 
mediately, what young heir or lover owned that glit- 
tering equipage; but my companion interrupted, 
« Do you not see there the mourning £sculapius ' ?' 
' The mourning ?' said I. « Yes, Isaac/ said Pacolet, 
' he is in deep mourning, and is the languishing, 
hopeless lover of the divine Hebe a , the emblem of 
youth and beauty. The excellent and learned sage 
you behold in that furniture is the strongest instance 
imaginable, that love is the most powerful of all 
things. 

* You are not so ignorant as to be a stranger to the 
character of JEsculapius, as the patron and most suc- 
cessful of all who profess the art of medicine. But 

1 An allusion to a love-affair in which Dr. RadcluTe was 
engaged, who was at this time about 60 years of age. 

* Miss Tempest, one of the Maids of Honour to Queen 
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as most of his operations are owing to a natural saga- 
city or impulse, he has very little troubled himself 
with the doctrine of drugs, but has always given na- 
ture more room to help herself, than any of her 
learned assistants; and, consequently, has done greater 
wonders than is in the power of art to perform: for 
which reason he is half deified by the people; and 
has ever been justly courted by all the world, as if he 
were a seventh son. 

' It happened that the charming Hebe was re- 
duced, by a long and violent fever, to the most ex- 
treme danger of death ; and when all skill failed, 
they sent for iEsculapius. The renowned artist was 
touched with the deepest compassion to see the faded 
charms and faint bloom of Hebe ; and had a gene- 
rous concern in beholding a struggle, not between 
life, but rather between youth and death. All his 
skill and his passion tended to the recovery of Hebe, 
beautiful even in sickness: but, alas! the unhappy 
physician knew not that in all his care he was only 
sharpening darts for his own destruction. In a word 
his fortune was the same with that of the statuary, 
who fell in love with the image of his own making ; 
and the unfortunate <Xsculapius is become the pa- 
tient of her whom he lately recovered. Long before 
this disaster, JEsculapius was far gone in the neces- 
sary and superfluous amusements of old age, in increas- 
ing unwieldy stores, and providing, in the midst of 
an incapacity of enjoyment of what he had, for a 
supply of more wants than he had calls for in youth 
itself. But these low considerations are now no more, 
and love has taken place of avarice, or rather is be- 
come an avarice of another kind, which still urges 
him to pursue what he does not want. But, behold 
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the metamorphosis * L the anxious, mean cares of an 
usurer are turned into the laagtrisbments and com- 
plaints of a Sorer. " Behold," says the aged JEacu- 
lapius, "I submit; I own, great love, thy empire: 
pity, Hebe, the fop which you have made. What 
have I to do with gilding but on pills ? Yet, O fair ! 
for thee I sit amidst a crowd of painted deities on my 
chariot, buttoned in goUJ, clasped in gold, without 
having any value for that beloved metal, but as it 
adorns the person, and laces the hat, of thy dying 
lover. I ask not to live, O Hebe ! give me but gen- 
tle death: Et&w*™*, EuOoNuna 3 , that is all I im- 
plore.* 

When Afeculapius had finished his complaint, Pa- 
colet went on in deep morals on the incertainty of 
riches, with this remarkable exclamation : ' O wealth ! 
how impotent art thou ! and how little dost thou sup- 
ply us with real happiness, when the usurer himself 
can forget thee for the love of what is as foreign to 
his felicity as thou art !' 

Will's Citfee-house, July 19. 

The company here, who have all a delicate taste 
for theatrical representations, had made a gathering 
to purchase the moveables of the neighbouring play- 
house, for the encouragement of one which is setting 
up in the Hay-market. But the proceedings at the 
auction, by which method the goods have been sold 
this evening, have been so unfair, that this generous 
design has been frustrated; for the imperial mantle 
made for Cyrus was missing, as also the chariot and 
two dragons: but upon examination it was found, that 

3 An easy death. 
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a gentleman of Hampshire 4 had clandestinely bought 
them both, and is gone down to his country-seat ; 
and that on Saturday last he passed through Staines, 
attired in that robe, and drawn by the said dragons, 
assisted by two only of his own horses. This theatrical 
traveller has also left orders with Mr. Hall 5 to send 
the faded rainbow to the scourer's, and when it comes 
home, to dispatch it after him. At the same time 
Christopher Rich 6 , esquire, is invited to bring down 
his setting-sun himself, and be box-keeper to a theatre 
erected by this gentleman near Southampton. Thus 
there has been nothing but artifice in the manage* 
ment of this affair; for which reason I beg pardon of 
the town, that I inserted the inventory in my paper ; 
and solemnly protest, I knew nothing of this artful 
design of vending these rarities : but I meant only 
the good of the world in that, and all other things 
which I divulge. 

And now I am upon this subject, I must do my- 
self justice in relation to an article in a former pa- 
per 7 , wherein I made mention of a person who keeps 
a puppet-show in the town of Bath ; I was tender of 
naming names, and only just hinted, that he makes 

4 Richard Norton, esq; of Southwick, in Hampshire, 
where he built a playhouse. Mr. Norton was author of a 
tragedy called " Pausanias, the Betrayer of his Country," 
4to. 1696. 

* An auctioneer of those times. 

6 Patentee of Drury-lane play-house, which about this 
time was shut up by an order from the lord chamberlain. 

7 We are told, that all the papers and passages about 
" Powel, the puppet-show-man , M relate to the controversy 
between Hoadlyand Offspring Blackall, bishop of Exeter 
on which they were intended as a banter; the wit and rail- 
lery being employed on the side of Hoadly. 
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larger promises, when he invites people to his dra- 
matic representations, than he is able to perform : but 
I am credibly informed, that he makes a prophane, 
lewd jester, whom he calls Punch, speak to the dis- 
honour of Isaac Bickerstaff with great familiarity ; 
and, before all my learned friends in that place, takes 
upon him to dispute my title to the appellation of 
esquire. I think I need not say much to convince all 
the world, that this Mr. Powel, for that is his name, 
is a pragmatical and vain person, to pretend to argue 
with me on any subject. Mecum ceriasuferctur* \ 
that is to say, * It will be an honour to him to have it 
said he contended with me-/ but I would have him 
to know, that I can look beyond his wires, and know 
very well the whole trick of his art ; and that it is 
only by these wires that the eye of the spectator is 
cheated, and hindered from seeing that there is a 
thread on one of Punch's chops, which draws it up, 
and lets it fall at the discretion of the said Powel, who 
stands behind and plays him, and makes him speak 
saucily of his betters. He ! to pretend to make pro- 
logues against me!— -But a man never behaves him- 
self with decency in his own case ; therefore I shall 
command myself, and never trouble me further with 
this little fellow, who is himself but a tall puppet, and 
has not brains enough to make even wood speak as it 
ought to do: and I, that have heard the groaning board 9 , 
can despise all that his puppets shall be able to speak 

* The answer of Ajax to Ulysses, on their contesting 
for the arms of Achilles. See Ovid. Metam. lib. xiii. ver. 20. 

9 This passage may be explained by the following; Ad- 
vertisement : 

f§f ' At the sign of the Wool-sack in Newgate-market, 
is to be seen a strange and wonderful elm board 5 which, 
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as long as they live. But, Exquaoit ligno rum fit Met- 
curius, % Every log of wood will not make a Mercury/ 
He has pretended to write to me also from the Bath 1 ", 
and says, he thought to have deferred giving me an 
answer until he came to his books ; but that my writ- 
ings might do well with the waters : which are pert 
expressions, that become a school-boy better than one 
that is to teach others : and when I have said a civil 
thing to him, he cries, ' Oh! I thank you for that— 
I am your humble servant for that".' Ah! Mr. 
Powel, these smart civilities will never run down men 
of learning: I know well enough your design is to 
have all men automata, like your puppets ; but the 
world is grown too wise, and can look through these 
thin devices. I know your design to make a reply to 
this ; but be sure you stick close to my words ; for if 

being touched with a hot iron, doth express itself as if it 
were a man dying with groans, &c. It hath been presented 
before the king and his nobles, and hath given great satis- 
faction. 9 

10 In the bishop of Exeter's answer to Hoadly's letter, 
1709, there is this passage, p. 2. * I have no books here ; 
and, being under these circumstances, I hope I may be ex- 
cused if, in citing scripture, I should not always name chap- 
ter and verse, nor hit exactly upon the very words of the 
translation.' — Dr. John Hoadly writes thus : ' As to the 
Tatlers relating to Powel's puppets, and the doctrines of 
passive obedience and absolute non-resistance, and to bi- 
shop Blackall, I know it gave my father some uneasiness, 
that there is a reference to a fact, which, as he resolved 
himself never to take notice of, thinking it ungenerous, so 
he was sorry to see any friend of the cause had ; which is, 
that the bishop had said inadvertently, he was at Bath, and 
had not a Bible in his family.' 

11 The bishop, after quoting a respectful expression of 
Hoadly, Bays, * Your servant, Sir, for that.' 
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you bring me into discourses concerning the govern- 
ment of your puppets, I must tell you", * I neither 
am, nor hare been, nor will be, at leisure to answer 
you.* It is really a burning shame this man should 
be tolerated in abusing the world with such represen- 
tations of things : but his parts decay, and he is not 
much more alive than Partridge IJ . 

From my own Apartment, July 14. 

I must beg pardon of my readers, that for this time 
I have, I fear, huddled up my discourse, having been 
very busy in helping an old friend of mine out of 
town. He has a very good estate, and is a man of 
wit ; but he lias been three years absent from town, 
and cannot bear a jest ; for which reason I have, with 
some pains, convinced him, that he can no more live 
here than if he were a downright bankrupt. He was 
so fond of dear London, that he began to fret, only 
inwardly ; but being unable to laugh and be laughed 
at, I took a place in the northern coach for him and his 
family ; and hope he is got to-night safe from all 
sneerers in his own parlour. 

STBELE. 

" The bishop's own words retorted. 
« SeeNM, 7, 11, and 45. See also N° 50, art. , From 
. my own Apartment. 
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N° 45. SATURDAY, JULY 23, 1709. 

Credo pudicitiam Saiurno rege moraiam 
hvitrru > 

JUV.Satvi.1. 

' In Saturn's reign, at nature's early birth, 
There was that thing called Chastity on earth. 9 

DRYDEN. 

White's Chocolate-house, July 22. 

The other day I took a walk a mile or two out of 
town, and, strolling wherever chance led me, I was 
insensibly carried into a by-road, along which was a 
very agreeable quickset, of an extraordinary height, 
which surrounded a very delicious seat and garden. 
From one angle of the hedge I heard a voice cry, 
' Sir, Sir !' — This raised my curiosity, and I heard the 
same voice say, but in a gentle tone, 'Come forward, 
come forward!' I did so, and one through the hedge 
called me by my name, and bid me go on to the left, 
and I should be admitted to visit an old acquaintance 
in distress. The laws of knight-errantry made me 
obey the summons without hesitation ; and I was let 
in at the back-gate of a lovely house by a maid-ser- 
vant, who carried me from room to room until I came 
into a v gallery ; at the end of which I saw a fine lady, 
dressed in the most sumptuous h«*bit, as if she were 
going to a ball, but with the most abject and discon- 
solate sorrow in her face that I ever beheld. As I 
came near, she burst into tears, and cried, ' Sir, do 
not you know the unhappy Teraminta ' ? I soon re- 

* 
« SeeN*7. 
VOL. I. Y 
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collected her whole person : ' But,' said I, ' madam, 
the simplicity of dress, in which I have ever seen you 
at your good father's house, and the cheerfulness of 
countenance with which you always appeared, are so 
unlike the fashion and temper you are now in, that I 
did not easily recover the memory of you* Your 
habit was then decent and modest, your looks serene 
and beautiful: whence then this unaccountableclNuige? 
Nothing can speak so deep a sorrow as your present 
aspect ; yet your dress is made for jollity and revel- 
ling !' — * It is,' said she, ' an unspeakable pleasure to 
meet with one I know, and to bewail myself to any 
that is not an utter stranger to humanity. 

' When your friend, my father, died, he left me to 
a wide world, with no defence against the insults of 
fortune ; but rather a thousand snares to intrap me 
in the dangers to which youth and innocence are ex- 
posed, in an age wherein honour and virtue are be* 
come mere words, and used only as they serve to be- 
tray those who understand them in their native sense, 
and obey them as the guides and motives of their 
being. The wickedest of all men living, the aban- 
doned Decius* who has no knowledge of any good 
art or purpose of human life, but as it tends to the 
satisfaction of his appetites, had opportunities of fre- 
quently seeing and entertaining me at a house where 
mixed company boarded, and where he placed him- 
self for the base intention which he has since brought 
to pass. Deems saw enough in me to raise his brutal 
desires, and my circumstances gave him hopes of ac- 
complishing them. But all the glittering expecta- 
tions he could lay before me, joined by my private 
terrors of poverty itself, could not for some months 
prevail upon me ; yet, however I hated his intention, 
I still had a secret satisfaction in his courtship, and 
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always exposed myself to his solicitations. See here 
the bane of our sex! Let the flattery be never so ap- 
parent, the flatterer never so ill thought of, his praises 
are still agreeable, and we contribute to our own de- 
ceit I wag, therefore, ever fond of all opportunities 
and pretences of being in his company. In a word, 
I was at last ruined by him, and brought to this place, 
vifcere I have been ever since immured ; and, from 
the fetal day after my fall from innocence, my wor- 
shipper became my master, and my tyrant. 

' Thus you see me habited in the most gorgeous 
maimer, not in honour of me as a woman he loves, 
but as this attire charms his own eye, and urges him 
to repeat the gratification he takes in me, as the ser- 
vant of his brutish lusts and appetites. I know not 
where to fly for redress ; but am here pining away 
Kfe hi the solitude and severity of a nun, but the con- 
science and guilt of an harlot. I live in this lewd 
practice with a religious awe of my minister of dark- 
ness, upbraided with the support I receive from him, 
for the inestimable possession of youth, of innocence, 
of honour, and of conscience. I see, Sir, my dis- 
course grows painful to you ; all I beg of you is, to 
paint it in so strong colours, as to let Decinssee I am 
discovered to be in his possession, that I may be 
turned out of this detestable scene of regular ini- 
quity, and either think no more, or sin no more. If 
your writings have the good effect of gaining my 
enlargement, I promise you I will atone for this 
unhappy step, by preferring an innocent laborious 
poverty, to all the guilty affluence the world can 
offer me. 9 

Witts Cqffke-haue, July 21. 

To shew that I do not bear an irreconcileable ha- 
tred to my mortal enemy, Mr. Powel at Bath, I do 
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his function the honour to publish to the world, that 
plays represented by puppets are permitted in our 
universities *, and that sort of drama is not wholly- 
thought unworthy the critique of learned heads; but 
as I have been conversant rather with the greater ode, 
as I think the critics call it, I must be so humble as 
to make a request to Mr. Powel, and desire him to 
apply his thoughts to answering the difficulties with 
which my kinsman, the author of the following letter, 
seems to be embarrassed. 

' To my honoured kinsman, Isaac Bickerstaff, esq. 

From mother Gourdon's at Hedington, 
near Oxon, June 18. 
' DEAR COUSIN, 

* Had the family of the Beadlestaffs 3 , whereof I, 
though unworthy, am one, known of your being late- 
ly at Oxon, we had in our own name, and in the uni- 
versity's, as it is our office, made you a compliment: 
but your short stay here robbed us of an opportunity 
of paying our due respects, and you of receiving an 
ingenious entertainment, with which we at present 
divert ourselves and strangers. A puppet-show at 
this time supplies the want of an act. And since the 
nymphs of this city are disappointed of a luscious 
music-speech, and the country ladies of hearing their 
sons or brothers speak verses; yet the vocal machines, 
like them, by the help of a prompter, say things as 
much to the benefit of the audience, and almost as 
properly their own. The licence of a Terra>FiUus, 
is refined to the well-bred satire of Punchenello. 

J The university of Oxford declared publicly in favour of 
the Bishop, and his doctrine of passive obedience.— See N* 
44, notes. 

3 See N».. 11. 
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Now, cousin Bickerstaff, though Punch has neither a 
French night-cap, nor long pockets, yet you must 
own him to be a " pretty fellow," a " very pretty 
fellow:" nay, since he seldom leaves the company, 
without calling son of a whore, demanding satisfac- 
tion, and duelling, he must be owned a # " smart fel- 
low," too. Yet, by some indecencies towards the la- 
dies, he seems to be of a third character, distinct from 
any you have yet touched upon. A young gentle- 
man who sat next me (for I had the curiosity of see- 
ing this entertainment) in a tufted gown, red stockings, 
and long wig (which I pronounce to be tantamount 
to red heels, and a dangling cane) was enraged when 
Punchertello disturbed a soft love-scene with his ribal- 
dry. You would oblige us mightily by laying down 
some rules for adjusting the extravagant behaviour of 
this Almanzor of the play, and by writing a treatise 
on this sort of dramatic poetry, so much favoured, 
and so little understood, by the learned world. 

€ From its being conveyed in a cart, after the 
Thespian manner, all the parts being recited by one 
person, as the custom was before JEschylus, and from 
the behaviour of Punch, as if he had won the goat, 
you may possibly deduce its antiquity, and settle the 
chronology, as well as some of our modern critics. In 
its natural transitions from mournful to merry; as 
from the hanging of a lover to dancing upon the rope ; 
from the stalking of a ghost to a lady's presenting you 
with a jig, you may discover such a decorum, as is 
not to be found elsewhere than in our tragi-comedi.es. 
But I forget myself; it is not for me. to dictate: I 
thought fit, dear cousin, to give you these hints, to 
shew you, that the Bea'dlestaflfs do not walk before 
men of letters to no purpose ; and that, though we 
do but hold up the train of arts and sciences, yet, 
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like other pages, we arc now and then let into our 
ladies secrets. 

' I am your affectionate kinsman, 

' BElfJAMIN BEADLE3TAF*.' 

From my own Apartment y July £2. 

I am got hither safe, but never spent time with so 
little satisfaction as this evening ; for, you must know, 
I was five hours with three merry, and two honest, fel- 
lows. The former sang catches; and the latter even 
died with laughing at the noise they made. « Well,' 
says Tom Bellfrey, ' you scholars, Mr. Bickerstaff, 
are the worst company in the world.'— ' Ay/ says 
his opposite, 'you are dull to-night; prithee be mer- 
ry.' With that 1 huaeaed, and took a jump cross the 
table, then came clever upon my legs, and fell a« 
laughing. ' Let Mr. Bickerstaff alone/ says one of 
the honest fellows ; ' when he is in a good humour, 
he is as good company as any man in England/ He 
had no sooner spoke, but I snatched his hat off his 
head, and clapped it upon my own, and burst out a 
laughing again ; upon which we all fell a-laughing 
for half an hour. One of the honest fellows got be- 
hind me in the interim, and hit me a sound slap on 
the back; upon which he got the laugh out of my 
hands; and it was such a twang on my shoulders, 
that I confess he was much merrier than I. I was 
half angry ; but resolved to keep up the good hu- 
mour of the company; and, after hollowing as loud 
as I could possibly, I drank off a bumper of claret, 
that made me stare again. ' Nay,' says one of the 
honest fellows, ' Mr. Isaac is in the right, there is no 
conversation in this; what signifies jumping, or hit- 
ting one another On the back ; let us drink about.' 
We did so from seven of the clock until eleven ; and 
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now I am come hither, and, after the manner of the 
wise Pythagoras, begin to reflect upon the passages 
of the day. I remember nothing but that I am bruised 
to death ; and as it is my way to write down all the 
good things I have heard in the last conversation, to 
furnish my paper, I can from this only tell you my 
sufferings and my bangs. 

I named Pythagoras just now; and I protest to you, 
as he believed men after death entered into other spe- 
cies, I am now and then tempted to think other ani- 
mals enter into men, and could name several on two 
legs, that never discover any sentiments above what 
15 common with the species of a lower kind ; as we 
see in these bodily wits with whom I was to-night, 
whose parts consist in strength and activity; but 
their boisterous mirth gives me great impatience for 
the return of such happiness as I enjoyed in a con- 
versation last week. Among others in that company 
we had Florio, who never interrupted any man living 
when he was speaking ; or ever ceased to speak, but 
others lamented that he had done. His discourse 
ever arises from the fulness of the matter before him, 
and not from ostentation or triumph of his under- 
standing ; for, though he seldom delivers what he 
need fear being repeated, he speaks without having 
that end in view ; and his forbearance of calumny or 
bitterness is owing rather to his good-nature than his 
discretion ; for which reason he is esteemed a gentle- 
man perfectly qualified for conversation, in whom a 
general good-will to mankind takes off the necessity 
of caution and circumspection. 

We had at the same time that evening the best sort 
of companion that can be, a good-natured old man. 
This person, in the company of young men, meets 
with veneration for his benevolence ; and is not only 
valued for the good qualities of which he is master, 
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but reaps an acceptance from the pardon he gives to 
other men's faults: and the ingenuous sort of men, 
with whom he converses, have so just a .regard for 
him, that he rather is an example, than a check, to 
their behaviour. For this reason, as Senecio never 
pretends to be a man of pleasure before youth, so 
young men never set up for wisdom before Senecio ; 
so that you never meet, where he is, those monsters 
of conversation, who are grave or gay above their 
years. He never converses but with followers of na- 
ture and good sense, where all that is uttered is only 
the effect of a communicable temper,' and not of 
emulation to excel their companions ; all desire of 
superiority being a contradiction to that spirit which 
makes a just conversation, the very essence of which 
is mutual good-will. Hence it is, that I take it for a 
rule, that the natural, and not the acquired man, is 
the companion. Learning, wit, gallantry, and good- 
breeding, are all but subordinate qualities in society, 
and are of no value, but as they are subservient to 
benevolence, and tend to a certain manner of being 
or appearing equal to the rest of the company ; for 
conversation is composed of an assembly of men, as 
they are men, and not as they are distinguished by 
fortune: therefore he who brings his. quality with 
him into conversation, should always pay the reckon- 
, ing ; for he came to receive homage, and not to meet 

his friends. But the din about my ears, from the 

clamour of the people I was with this evening, has 
carried me beyond my intended purpose, which was 
to explain upon the order of merry fellows ; but I 
think I may pronounce of them, as I heard good Se- 
necio, with a spice of the wit of the last age, say, viz. 
that 'a merry fellow is the saddest fellow in the 
world/ 

STEELE. 
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N» 4fl. TUESDAY, JULY 20, 1709. 

Non bene comenaat, nee in tma sale moraniur, 
Megestatel t 



OVID. Met n. 88. 
— * Love but in agrees with kingly pride.' 

Whites Ckocokiftouse, Jufy 25. 

We see every day volumes written against that ty- 
rant of human life called love; and yet there is no 
help found against his cruelties, or barrier against the 
inroads he is pleased to make into the mind of man. 
After this preface, you will expect I am going to give 
particular instances of what I have asserted. That 
expectation cannot be raised too high for the novelty 
of the history, and manner of life, of the emperor 
Aurengezebe 1 , who has resided for some years in the 
cities of London and Westminster, with an air and 
mien indeed of his imperial quality, but the equipage 
and appointment only of a private gentleman. This 
potentate, for a long series of time, appeared from 
the hour of twelve until that of two at a coffee-house 
near the Exchange, and had a seat (though without a 
canopy) sacred to himself, where he gave diurnal au- 
diences concerning commerce, politics, tare and tret, 

1 This name has been erroneously applied to Governor 
Thomas Pitt, esq. who was at this time, and long after, a 
resident at Fort St. George. The person alluded to was 
the goldsmith, or banker, to whom the diamond was con- 
signed in its rough state, who superintended its manufac- 
ture, and was afterwards a bankrupt 
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usury and abatement, with all things necessary for 
helping the distressed, who are willing to give one 
limb for the better maintenance of the rest; or such 
joyous youths, whole philosophy is confined to the 
present hour, and were desirous to call in the revenue 
of the next half-year to double the enjoyment of this. 
Long did this growing monarch employ himself after 
this manner: and, as alliances are necessary to all 
great kingdoms, he took particularly the interest of 
Lewis the XlVth into his care and protection. When 
all mankind were attacking that unhappy monarch, 
and those who had neither valour nor wit to oppose 
against him, would be still shewing their impotent 
malice, by laying wagers in opposition to his in- 
terests ; Aurengezebe ever took the part of his can* 
temporary, and laid immense treasures on his side, in 
defence of his impotent magazine of Toulon. Auren- 
gezebe also had all this while a constant intelligence 
with India ; and his letters were answered in jewels, 
which he soon made brilliant, and caused to be affix- 
ed to his imperial castor 3 , which he always wears 
cocked in front, to shew his defiance ; with an heap 
of imperial snuff in the middle of his ample visage, 
to show his sagacity. The zealots for this little spot 
called Great Britain fell universally into this empe- 
ror's policies, and paid homage to his superior genius, 
in forfeiting their coffers to his treasury. 

But wealth and wisdom are possessions too solemn 
not to give weariness, to active minds, without the re- 
lief (in vacant hours) of wit and love, which are the 
proper amusements of the powerful and the wise. This 
emperor, therefore, with great regularity", every day 
at five in the afternoon, leaves his money-changers, 

* Beaver« 
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his publicans, and little hoarders of wealth, to their 
low pursuits, and ascends his chariot, to drive to 
Will's ; where the taste is refined, and a relish given 
to men's possessions, by a polite skill in gratifying 
their passions and appetites. There it is that the em- 
peror has learned to live and to love, and not, like a 
miser, to gaze only on his ingots or his treasures; but 
with a nobler satisfaction, to live the admiration of 
others, for his splendor and happiness in being master 
of them. But a prince is no more to be his own 
caterer in his love, than in his food ; therefore Auren- 
gezebe has ever in waiting two purveyors for his dishes, 
and his wenches for his retired hours, by whom the 
scene of his diversion is prepared in the following 



There is near Covent-garden a street known by 
the name of Drury, which before the days of Chris- 
tianity was purchased by the queen of Paphos, and 
is the only part of Great Britain where the tenure of 
vasnlage is still in being. All that long course of 
building is under particular districts or ladyships, 
after the manner of lordships in other parts, over 
which matrons of known abilities preside, and have, 
for the support of their age and infirmities, certain 
taxes paid out of the rewards of the amorous labours 
of the young. This seraglio of Great Britain is dis- 
posed into convenient alleys and apartments, and 
every house, from the cellar to the garret, inhabited 
by nymphs of different orders, that persons of every 
rank may be accommodated with an immediate con- 
sort, to allay their Barnes and partake of their cares. 
Here it is that, when Aurengezebe thinks fit to give a 
loose to* dalliance, the purveyors prepare the enter* 
tainment; and what makes it more august is, that 
every person concerned in the interlude has his set 
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part, and the prince sends beforehand word what he 
designs to say, and directs also the very answer which 
shall be made to him. 

It has been before hinted, that this emperor has a 
continual commerce with India; and it is to be noted, 
that the largest stone that rich earth has produced, is 
in our Aurengezebe's possession. 

But all things are now disposed for his reception. 
At his entrance into the seraglio, a servant delivers 
him his beaver of state and love, on which is fixed this 
inestimable jewel as his diadem. When he is seated, 
the purveyors, Pandarus and Nuncio, marching on 
each side of the matron of. the house, introduce her 
into his presence. In the midst of the room, they 
bow all together to the diadem. When the ma- 
tron-r- / 

' Whoever thou art, as thy awful aspect speaks 
thee a man of power, be propitious to this mansion of 
love, and let not the severity of thy wisdom disdain, 
that by the representation of naked innocence, or 
pastoral figures, we revive in thee the memory at least 
of that power of Venus, to which all the wise . and 
the brave are some part of their lives devoted.' . Au- 
rengezebe consents by a nod, and they go outback* 
ward. 

After this, an unhappy nymph, who is to be sup* 
posed just escaped from the hands of a ravisher, with 
her tresses dishevelled, runs into the room with a dag- 
ger in her hand, and falls before the emperor. 

' Pity, oh ! pity, whoever thou art, an unhappy 
virgin, whom one of thy train has robbed of her in- 
nocence ; her innocence, which was all her portion 

Or rather, let me die like the memorable Lucre- 

tia/ — Upon which she stabs herself. The body is 
immediately examined after the manner of our 
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coroners. Lucretia recovers by a cup of right Nantz ; 
and the matron, who is her next relation, stops all 
process at law. 

This unhappy affair is no sooner over, but a naked 
mad woman breaks into the room, calls for her duke, 
her lord, her emperor. As soon as she spies Auren- 
gezebe, the object of all her fury and love, she calls 
for petticoats, is ready to sink with shame, and is 
dressed in all haste in new attire at his charge. This 
unexpected accident of the mad woman makes Au- 
rengezebe curious to know, whether others who are 
in their senses can guess at his quality. For which 
reason, the whple convent is examined one by one. 
The matron marches in with a tawdry country girl 
' Pray, Winifred,' says she, ' who do you think 

that fine man with those jewels and pearls is ?' « I 

believe,' says Winifred,* it is our landlord It must 

be the esquire himself.' The emperor laughs at 

her simplicity——* Go, fool/ says the matron: then 
turning to the emperor ' Your greatness'will par- 
don her ignorance !' After her, several others of dif- 
ferent characters are instructed to mistake who he is, 
in the same manner : then the whole sisterhood are 
called together, and the emperor rises, and cocking 
his hat, declares, he is the great mogul, and they his 
concubines. A general murmur goes through the 
whole assembly; and Aurengezebe, certifying that 
he keeps them for state, rather than use, tells them 
they are permitted to receive all men into their apart- 
ments; then proceeds through the crowd, among 
whom he throws medals shaped like half-crowns, and 
returns to his chariot. 

This being all that passed the last day in which 
Aurengezebe visited the women's apartments, I con- 
sulted Pacolet concerning the foundation of such 
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strange amusements in old age: to which he an- 
swered, * You may remember, when I gave you an 
account of my good fortune in being drowned on the 
thirtieth day of my human life, I told you of the dis- 
asters I should otherwise have met with before I ar- 
rived at the end of my stamen, which was sixty 
years. I may now add an observation to you, that 
all who exceed that period, except the latter part 
of it is spent in the exercise of virtue and con- 
templation of futurity, must necessarily fall into an 
indecent old age ; because, with regard to all the en- 
joyments of the years of vigour and manhood, child- 
hood returns upon them: and as infants ride on 
sticks, build horses in dirt, and make ships in gutters, 
by a faint idea of things they are to act hereafter ; 
so old men play the lovers, potentates, and emperors, 
for the decaying image of the more perfect perfor- 
mances of their stronger years : therefore, be sure to 
insert JEscuIapius and Aurengezebe in your next bill 
of mortality of the metaphorically defunct.' 

WUTs Ceffee-houu, July 24. 

As soon as I came hither this evening, no less than 
ten people produced the following poem, which they 
all reported was sent to each of them by the penny* 
post from an unknown hand. All the battle-writers 
in the room were in debate, who could be the author 
of a piece so martially written ; and every body ap- 
plauded the address and skill of the author, in calling 
it a postscript : it being the nature of a postscript to 
contain something very material which was forgotten, 
or not clearly expressed in the letter itself. Thus the 
verses being occasioned by a march without beat of 
drum, and that circumstance being no ways taken 
notice of in any of the stanzas, the author calk it a 
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postscript ; not that it is a postscript, but figuratively, 
because it wants a postscript. Common writers, when 
what they mean- is not expressed in the book itself, 
supply it by a preface ; but a postscript seems to rac 
the more just way of apology ; because otherwise a' 
man makes an excuse before the offence is commit- * 
ted. All the heroic poets were guessed at for its au- 
thor ; but though we could not find out his name, yet 
one repeated a couplet in Hudibras, which spoke his 
qualifications: 

' I'th' midst of all this warlike rabble, 
Crowdero march'd, expert and able.' 

The poem is admirably suited to the occasion : for 
to write Without discovering your meaning, bears a 
just resemblance to marching without beat of drum. 

' On the march to Tournay without beat of drum. 

' THE BRUSSELS POSTSCIUPT. 

* Could I with plainest words express 
That great man's wonderful address, 
His penetration, and his tow'riag thought j 
It would the gazing world surprise, 
To see one man at all times wise, 
To view the wonders he with ease has wrought. 

' Refmiag schemes approach his mind, 

Like breezes of a southern wind, 
To temperate a sultry glorious day ; 

Whose famungs, with an useful pride, 

Its mighty heat do softly guide, 
And having clear'd the air, .glide silently away. 

' Thus his immensity of thought 
Is deeply fornVd, and gently wrought, 
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His temper always softening life's disease ; 

That Fortune, when she does intend 

To rudely frown, she tarns his friend, 
Admires his judgment, and applauds his 

4 His great address in this design 

Does now, and will for ever shine, 
And wants a Waller but to do him right; 

The whole amusement was so strong, 
' Like fate he doom'd them to be wrong, 
And Tournay's took by a peculiar slight. 

« Thus, madam, all mankind behold 

Your vast ascendant, not by gold, 
But by your wisdom and your pious life ; 

You aim no more, than to destroy 

That which does Europe's ease annoy, 
And supersede a reign of shame and strife. 1 

St. James's Coffee-house, July 24. 

My brethren of the quill, the ingenious society of 
news-writers, having with great spirit and elegance 
already informed the world, that the town of Tournay 
capitulated on the twenty-eighth instant ; there is no- 
thing left for me to say, but to congratulate the good 
company here, that we have reason to hope for an op- 
portunity of thanking Mr. Withers next winter in 
this place, for the service he has done his country. 
No man deserves better of his friends than that gen- 
tleman, whose distinguishing character it is, that he 
gives his orders with the familiarity, and enjoys his 
fortune with the generosity, of a fellow-soldier. His 
grace the duke of Argyle had also an eminent part in 
the reduction of this important place. That illustrious 
youth discovers the peculiar turn of spirit and great- 
ness of soul, which only make men of high birth and 
quality useful to their country ; and considers nobility 
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as an imaginary distinction, unless accompanied with 
the practice of those generous virtues by which it 
ought to be obtained. But, that our military glory is 
arrived at its present height, and that men of all 
ranks so passionately affect their share in it, is cer- 
tainly owing to the~merit and conduct of our glorious 
general : for as the great secret in chymistry, though 
not in nature, has occasioned many useful discoveries ; 
and the fantastic notion of being wholly disinterested 
in friendship has made men do a thousand generous 
actions above themselves; so, though the present 
grandeur and fame of the duke of Marlborough is a 
station of glory to which no one hopes to arrive, yet 
all carry their actions to an higher pitch, by having 
that great example laid before them. 

STEELE. 
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Stukquid agunt homin 



nostri est farrago UbeUi, 

JUV. Sat r. 85, 86. 

Whatever good is done, whatever ill— - 
By human kind, shall this collection fill. 

White's Chocolate-house, July 27. 

My friend, Sir Thomas 1 , has communicated to me 
his letters from Epsom of the twenty-fifth instant, 
which give, in general, a very good account of the pre- 
sent posture of affairs in that place; but that the 

1 The Waiter, 
VOL. I. Z 
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tranquillity and correspondence of the company be- 
gins to be interrupted by the arrival of Sir Taffety 
Trippet a , a fortune-hunter, whose follies are too gross 
to give diversion; and whose vanity is too stupid to 
let him be sensible that he is a public offence. If 
people will indulge a splenetic humour, it is impossi- 
ble to be at ease, when such creatures as are the scan- 
dal of our species set up for gallantry and adventures. 
It will be much more easy, therefore, to laugh Sir 
Taffety into reason, than convert him from his fop- 
pery by any serious contempt. I knew a gentleman 
that made it a maxim to open his doors, and ever run 
into the way of bullies, to avoid their insolence. The 
rule will hold as well with coxcombs : they are never 
mortified, but when they see you receive and despise 
them ; otherwise they rest assured, that it is your ig- 
norance makes them out of your good graces ; or, 
that it is only want of admittance prevents their be- 
ing amiable where they are shunned and avoided. 
But Sir Taffety is a fop of so sanguine a complexion, 
that I fear it will be Very hard for the fair one he at 
present pursues, to get rid of the chase, without be- 
ing so tired, as for her own ease to rail into the mouth 
of the mongrel she runs from. But the history of Sir 
Taffety is as pleasant as his character. 

It happened that, when he first set up for a fortune- 
hunter, he chose Tunbridge for the scene of action, 
where were at that time two sisters upon the same de- 
sign. The knight believed of course the elder must 
be the better prize ; and consequently makes all his 
sail that way. People that want sense do always in 
an egregious manner want modesty, which made our 

2 Supposed to have been Henry Cromwell, esq. 
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hero triumph in making his amour as public as was 
possible. The adored lady was no less vain of his 
public addresses. An attorney with one cause is not 
half so restless as a woman with one lover. Wherever 
they met, they talked to each other aloud, chose each 
other partner at balls, saluted at the most conspicuous * 
parts of the service of the church, and practised, in 
honour of each other, all the remarkable particulari- 
ties which are usual for persons who admire one ano- 
ther, and are contemptible to the rest of the world. 
These twp lovers seemed as much made for each other 
as Adam and Eve, and all pronounced it a match of 
nature's own making ; but the night before the nup- 
tials, so universally approved, the younger sister, en- 
vious of the good fortune even of her sister, who had 
been present at most of their interviews, and had an 
equal taste for the charms of a fop, as there are a set 
of women made for that order of men ; the younger, 
I say, unable to see so rich a prize pass by her, dis- 
covered to Sir Taffety, that a coquet air, much tongue, 
and three suits, was all the portion of his mistress. 
His love vanished that moment, himself and equipage 
the next morning. It is uncertain where the lover has 
been ever since engaged ; but certain it is, he has not 
appeared in his character as a follower of love and 
fortune until he arrived at Epsom, where there is at 
present a young lady of youth, beauty, and fortune, 
who has alarmed all the vain and the impertinent to 
infest that quarter. At the head of this assembly, 
Sir Taffety shines in the brightest manner, with all 
the accomplishments which usually ensnare the heart 
of a woman ; with this particular merit, which often 
is of great service, that he is laughed at for her saket 
The friends of the fair-one are in much pain for the 
sufferings she goes through fpom^ the perseverance of 
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this hero; but they may be much more so from the 
danger of his succeeding, toward which they give a 
helping hand, if they dissuade her with bitterness; 
for there is a fantastical generosity in the sex to ap- 
prove creatures of the least merit imaginable, when 
they see the imperfections of their admirers are be- 
come marks of derision for their sakes ; and there is 
nothing so frequent, as that he who was contemptible 
to a woman in her own judgment, has won her by 
being too violently opposed by others. 

Grecian Coffee-house, July 27. 

In the several capacities I bear, of astrologer, civi- 
lian, and physician, I have with great application 
studied the public emolument : to this end serve all 
my lucubrations, speculations, and whatever other 
labours I undertake, whether nocturnal or diuraal. 
On this motive am I induced to publish a never-rail- 
ing medicine for the spleen : my experience in this 
distemper came from a very remarkable cure on 
my ever worthy friend Tom Spindle 3 , who, through 
excessive gaiety, had exhausted that natural stock of 
wit and spirits he had long been blessed with : he 
was sunk and flattened to the lowest degree imagi- 
nable, sitting whole hours over the Book of Martyrs 
and Pilgrim's Progress; his other contemplations 
never rising higher than the colour of his urine, 
or the regularity of his pulse. In this condition I 
found him, accompanied by the learned Dr. Drachm, 
and a good old nurse. Drachm had prescribed ma- 
gazines of herbs, and mines of steel. I soon dis- 
covered the malady, and descanted on the nature of 
it, until I convinced both the patient and his nurse, 

3 Mr. Thomas TickelJ. 
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that the spleen is not to be cured by medicine, but 
by poetry. Apollo, the author of physic, shone with 
diffusive rays, the best of poets as well as of physi- 
cians ; and it is in this double capacity that I have 
made my way ; and have found sweet, easy, flowing 
numbers are oft superior to our noblest medicines. 
When the spirits are low, and nature sunk, the Muse, 
with sprightly and harmonious notes, gives an unex- 
pected turn with a grain of poetry ; which I prepare 
without the use of Mercury. I have done wonders 
in this kind ; for the spleen is like the tarantula, the 
effects of whose malignant poison are to be prevented 
by no other remedy but the charms of music 4 : for 
you are to understand, that as some noxious animals 
carry antidotes for their own poisons, so there is some- 
thing equally unaccountable in poetry ; for though it 
is sometimes a disease, it is to be cured only by itself. 
Now I, knowing Tom Spindle's constitution, and that 
he is not only a pretty gentleman, but also a pretty 
poet, found the true cause of his distemper was a vio- 
lent grief, that moved his affections too strongly : for 
during the late treaty of peace, he had writ a most 
excellent poem on that subject ; and when he wanted 
but two lines in the last stanza for finishing the whole 
piece, there comes news that the French tyrant would 
not sign. Spindle in a few days took his bed, and had 
lain there still, had not 1 been sent for. I immediately 
told him, there was great probability the French would 
now sue to us for peace. I saw immediately a new » 
life in his eyes ; and I knew that nothing could help 
him forward so well, as hearing verses which he 
would believe worse than his own. I read him 
therefore the Brussels Postscript : after which I re* 

4 A vulgar error. 
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cited some heroic lines of my own, which operat- 
ed so strongly on the tympanum of his ear, that I 
doubt not but I have kept out all other sounds for a 
fortnight ; and have reason to hope, we shall see him 
abroad the day before his poem. 

This, you see, is a particular secret I have found 
out, viz. that you are not to choose your physician 
for his knowledge in your distemper, but for having 
it himself. Therefore, I am at hand for all maladies 
arising from poetical vapours, beyond which 1 never 
pretend. For being called the other day to one in 
love, I took indeed their three guineas, and gave them 
my advice, which was to send for JEsculapius *. JEscu- 
lapius, as soon as he saw the patient, cries out, * It is 
love ! it is love ! Oh ! the unequal pulse ! These are 
the symptoms a lover feels ; such sighs, such pangs, 
attend the uneasy mind; nor can our art, or all our 
boasted skill, avail. — Yet, O fair ! for thee — ' Thus 
the sage ran on, and owned the passion which he 
pitied, as well as that he felt a greater pain than ever 
he cured : after which he concluded, * All I can ad- 
vise is marriage: charms and beauty will give new 
life and vigour, and turn the course of nature to its 
better prospect/ This is the new way ; and thus 
£sculapius has left his beloved powders, and writes 
a recipe for a wife at sixty. In short, my friend fol- 
lowed the prescription, and married youth and beauty 
in its perfect bloom. 

' Supine in Sylvia's snowy arms he lies, 

And all the busy cares of life defies : 

Each happy hour is fill'd with fresh delight. 

While peace the day, and pleasure crowns the night, 9 

s Dr. Radcliffe. See N° 44. 
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From my own Apartment, July 27.1 

Tragical passion was the subject of the discourse 
where I last visited this evening : and a gentleman, 
who knows that I am at present writing a very deep 
'tragedy, directed his discourse in a particular manner 
to me. ' It is the common fault/ said he, ' of you 
gentlemen who write in the buskin style, that you 
give us rather the sentiments of such who behold 
tragical events, than of such who bear a part in them 
themselves. I would advise all who pretend this way 
to read Shakspeare with care ; and they will soon be 
deterred from putting forth what is usually called 
tragedy. The way of common writers in this kind 
is rather the description than the expression of sor- 
row. There is no medium in these attempts, and 
you must go to the very bottom of the heart, or it is 
all mere language ; and the writer of such lines is no 
more a poet, than a man is a physician for knowing 
the names of distempers, without the causes of them 6 . 
Men of sense are professed enemies to all such empty 
labours : for he who pretends to be sorrowful, and is 
not, is a .wretch yet more contemptible than he who 
pretends to be merry, and is not. Such a tragedian 
is only maudlin drunk.' The gentleman went on with 
much warmth ; but all lie could say had little effect 
upon me : but when I came hither, I so far observed 
his counsel, that I looked into Shakspeare. The tra- 
gedy I dipped into was Henry the Fourth. In the 
scene where Morton is preparing to tell Northumber- 
land of his son's death, the old man does not give 
him time to speak, but says, 

* Dr. Radcliffe, though very successful in his practice, 
despised and ridiculed the theory of physic. 
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* The whiteness of thy cheeks 

Is apter than thy tongue to tell thy errand ; 
Even such a man, so faint, so spiritless, 
So dull, so dead in look, so woe-be-gone, 
Drew Priam's curtain at the dead of night, 
And would have told him half his Troy was burnt ; 
But Priam found the fire, ere he his tongue, 
And I my Percy's death, ere thou report'st it.' 

The image in this place is wonderfully noble and 
great ; yet this man in all this is but rising towards 
his great affliction, and is still enough himself, as you 
see, to make a simile. But when he is certain of his 
son's death, he is lost to all patience, and gives up 
all the regards of this life ; and since the last of evils 
is fallen upon him, he calls for it upon all the world. 

* Now let not Nature's hand 

Keep the wild flood confin'd ; let order die, 
And let the world no longer be a stage, 
To feed contention in a lingering act ; 
But let one spirit of the first-born Cain 
Reign in all bosoms, that each heart being set 
On bloody courses, the wide scene may end, 
And darkness be the burier of the dead. 

Reading but this one scene has convinced me, that 
he, who describes the concern of great men, must 
have a. soul as noble, and as susceptible of high 
thoughts, as they whom he represents : I shall there- 
fore lay by my drama, for some time, and turn my 
thoughts to cares and griefs, somewhat below that of 
heroes, but no less moving. A misfortune, proper 
for me to take notice of, has too lately happened : 
the disconsolate Maria has three days kept her cham- 
ber for the loss of the beauteous Fidelia* her lap-dog. 
Lesbia herself did not shed more tears for her spar* 
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tow. What makes her the more concerned, is, that 
-we know not whether Fidelia was killed or stolen ; 
but she was seen in the parlour-window when the 
train-bands went by, and never since. Whoever gives 
notice of her, dead or alive, shall be rewarded with 
a kiss of her lady. 

STEELE. 
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— Virtutem verba put ant > ut 
Lucum ligna— — • 

HOR. lib. 1. Ep. vi. 31. 

c They look on virtue as an empty name. 9 

From my own Apartment, July 29. 

This day I .obliged Pacolet to entertain me with 
matters which regarded persons of his own character 
and occupation. We chose to take our walk on Tower- 
hill ; and as we were coming from thence, in order 
to stroll as far as Gangway's, I observed two men, 
who had but just landed, coming from the water-side. 
I thought there was something uncommon in their 
mien and aspect; but though they seemed by their 
visage to be related, yet there was a warmth in their 
manner, as if they differed very much in their senti- 
ments of the subject on which they were talking. 
One of them seemed to have a natural confidence, 
mixed with an ingenuous freedom, in his gesture ; 
his dress very plain, but very graceful and becoming : 
the other, in the midst of an over-bearing carriage, 
betrayed, by frequently looking round him, a suspi- 
cion that he was not enough regarded by those he 
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met, or that he feared they would make some attack 
upon him. This person was much taller than his 
companion, and added to that height the advantage 
of a feather in his hat, and heels to his shoes so mon- 
strously high, that he had three or four times fallen 
down, had he not been supported by his friend. They 
made a full stop as they came within a few yards of 
the place where we stood. The plain gentleman 
bowed to Pacolet ; the other looked upon him with 
some displeasure : upon which I asked him, who they 
both were ; when he thus informed me of their per- 
sons and circumstances : 

' You may remember, Isaac, that I have often told 
you, there are beings of a superior rank to mankind, 
who frequently visit the habitations of men, in order 
to call them from some wrong pursuits in which they 
are actually engaged, or divert them from methods 
which will lead them into errors for the future. He 
that will carefully reflect upon the occurrences of his 
life, will find he has been sometimes extricated out of 
difficulties, and received favours, where he could 
never have expected such benefits ; as well as met 
with cross events from some unseen hand, which has 
disappointed his best laid designs. Such accidents 
arrive from the interventions of aerial beings, as they 
are benevolent or hurtful to the nature of man ; and 
attend his steps in the tracks of ambition, of business, 
and of pleasure. Before I ever appeared to you in 
the manner I do now, I have frequently followed you 
in your evening-walks ; and have often, by throwing 
some accident in your way, as the passing by of a 
funeral, or the appearance of some other solemn ob- 
ject, given your imagination a new turn, and chang- 
ed a night you have destined to mirth and jollity, into 
an exercise of study and contemplation. I was the 
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old soldier who met you last summer in Chelsea fields, 
and pretended that I had broken my wooden leg, and 
could not get home ; but I snapped it short off, on 
purpose that you might fall into the reflections you 
did on that subject, and take me into your hack. If 
you remember, you made yourself very merry on 
that fracture, and asked me whether I thought I 
should next winter feel cold in the toes of that leg ; 
as is usually observed, that those who lose limbs are 
sensible of pains in the extreme parts, even after those 
limbs are cut off. However, my keeping you then 
in the story of the battle of the Boyne prevented an 
assignation, which would have led you into more dis- 
asters than I then related. 

4 To be short : those two persons whom you see 
yonder are such as I am ; they are not real men, but 
are mere shades and figures ; one is named Alethes 
the other Verisimilis. Their office is to be the guar- 
dians and representatives of conscience and honour. 
They are now going to visit the several parts of the 
town, to see how their interests in the world decay or 
flourish, and to purge themselves from the many false 
imputations they daily meet with in the commerce 
and conversation of men. You observed Verisimilis 
frowned when he first saw me. "What he is provoked 
at is, that I told him one day, though he strutted and 
dressed with so much ostentation, if he kept himself 
within his own bounds, he was but a, lacquey, and 
wore only that gentleman's livery whom he is now 
with. This frets him to the heart; for you must 
know, he has pretended a long time to set up for him- 
self, and gets among a crowd of the more unthinking 
part of mankind, who take him for a person of the 
first quality ! though his introduction into the world 
was wholly owing to his present companion/ 
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This encounter was very agreeable to me, and I 
was resolved to dog them, and desired Pacolet to ac- 
company me. I soon perceived what he told me in 
the gesture of the persons ; for when they looked at 
each other in discourse, the well-dressed man sud- 
denly cast down his eyes, and discovered that the 
other had a painful superiority over him. After some 
further discourse, they took leave. The plain gen- 
tleman went down towards Thames-street, in order to 
be present, at least, at the oaths taken at the Custom- 
house ; and the other made directly for the heart of 
the city. It is incredible how great a change there 
immediately appeared in the man of honour, when 
he got rid of his uneasy companion : he adjusted the 
cock of his hat a-new, settled his sword-knot, and 
had an appearance that attracted a sudden inclination 
for him and his interests in all who beheld him. 
' For my part/ said I to Pacolet, ' I cannot but think 
you are mistaken in calling this person of the lower 
quality ; for he looks much more like a gentleman 
than the other. Do not you observe all eyes are upon 
him, as he advances ? how each sex gazes at his sta- 
ture, aspect, address, and motion?' Pacolet only 
smiled, and shaked his head ; as leaving me to be 
convinced by my own further observation. We kept 
on our way after him until we came to Exchange- 
alley, where the plain gentleman again came up to 
the other ; and they stood together after the manner 
of eminent merchants, as if ready to receive appli- 
cation ; but I could observe no man talk to either of 
them. The one was laughed at as a fop ; and I heard 
many whispers against the other, as a whimsical sort 
of a fellow, and a great enemy to trade. They cross- 
ed Cornhill together, and came into the full Ex- 
change, where some bowed, and gave themselves 
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airs in being known to so fine a man as Verisimilis, 
who, they said, had great interest in all princes 
courts ; and the other was taken notice of by several, 
as one they had seen somewhere long before. One 
more particularly said, he had formerly been a man 
of consideration in the world ; but was so unlucky, 
that they who dealt with him, by some strange in- 
fatuation or other, had a way of cutting off their own 
bills, and were prodigiously slow in improving their 
stock. But as much as I was curious to observe the 
reception these gentlemen met with upon the Ex- 
change, I could not help being interrupted by one 
that came up towards us, to whom every body made 
their compliments. He was of the common height, 
and in his dress there seemed to be great care to ap- 
pear no way particular, except in a certain exact and 
feat manner of behaviour and circumspection. He 
was wonderfully careful that his shoes and clothes 
should be without the least speck upon them ; and 
seemed to think, that on such an accident depended 
his very life and fortune. There was hardly a man 
on the Exchange who had not a note upon him ; and 
each seemed very well satisfied that their money lay 
in his hands, without demanding payment. I asked 
Pacolet, what great merchant that was, who was so 
universally addressed to, yet made too familiar an 
appearance to command that extraordinary defe- 
rence ? Pacolet answered, ' This person is the daemon 
or genius of credit ; his name is Umbra. If you ob- 
serve, he follows Alethes and Verisimilis at a distance; 
and indeed has no foundation for the figure he makes 
in the world, but that he is thought to keep their 
cash ; though, at the same time, none who trust him 
would trust the others for a groat/ As the com- 
pany rolled about, the three spectres were jumbled 
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into one place : when they were so, and all thought 
there wasan alliance between them, they immediately 
drew upon them the business of the whole Exchange. 
But their affairs soon increased to such an unwieldy 
bulk, that Alethes took his leave, and said, he would 
not engage further than he had an immediate fund to 
answer. Verisimilis pretended that, though he had 
revenues large enough to go on his own bottom, yet 
it was below one of his family to condescend to trade 
in his own name ; therefore he also retired. I was 
extremely troubled to see the glorious mart of Lon- 
don left with no other guardian but him of credit. 
But Pacolet told me, that traders had nothing to do 
with the honour or conscience of their correspon- 
dents, provided they supported a general behaviour 
in the world, which could not hurt their credit or their 
purses : ' for/ said he* ' you may, in this one tract 
of building of London and Westminster, see the ima- 
ginary motives on which the greatest affairs move, as 
well as in rambling over the race of the earth. For 
though Alethes is the real governor, as well as legis- 
lator of mankind, he has very little business but to 
make up quarrels ; and is only a general referee, to 
whom every man pretends to appeal, but is satisfied 
with his determinations no further than they promote 
his own interest. Hence it is, that the soldier and 
the courtier model their actions according to Veria- 
milis's manner, and the merchant according to that of 
Umbra. Among these men, honour and credit are 
not valuable possessions in themselves, or pursued out 
of a principle of justice ; but merely as they are ser- 
viceable to ambition and to commerce. But the world 
will never be in any manner of order or tranquillity, 
until men are firmly convinced, that conscience, ho- 
nour, and credit, are all in one interest ; and that, 
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without the concurrence of the former, the latter are 
but impositions upon ourselves and others. The force 
these delusive words have, is not seen in the transac-v 
tions of the busy world only, but they have also their 
tyranny over the fair sex. Were you to ask the un- 
happy Lais, what pangs of reflection preferring the 
consideration of her honour to her conscience has 
given her ; she could tell you, that it has forced her 
to drink up half a gallon this winter of Tom Das- 
sapas's potions : that she still pines away for fear of 
being a mother ; and knows not but, the moment she 
is such, she shall be a murderess : but if conscience 
had as strong a force upon the mind as honour, the 
first step to her unhappy condition had never been 
made ; she had still been innocent, as she is beauti- 
ful. Were men so enlightened and studious of their 
own good, as to act by the dictates of their reason 
and reflection, and not the opinion of others, con- 
science would be the steady'ruler of human life; and 
the words truth, law, reason, equity, and religion, 
would be but synonimous terms for that only guide 
which makes us pass our days in our own favour and 
approbation. 

STEELE. 
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N°*9. TUESDAY, AUGUST 2, 1709. 

Suitquid agunt homines— 

nottri est farrago Ubelli. 

JUV. Sat. i. 85, 86. 



Whatever good is done, whatever i 
By human kind, shall this collection fill. 

White's Chocolate-house, August 1. 

The imposition of honest names and words upon im- 
proper subjects, has made so regular a confusion 
among us, that we are apt to sit down with our errors, 
well enough satisfied with the methods we are fallen 
into, without attempting to deliver ourselves from the 
tyranny under which we are reduced by such inno- 
vations. Of all the laudable motives of human life, 
none have suffered so much in this kind as love; 
under which revered name a brutal desire called lust 
is frequently concealed and admitted ; though they 
differ as much as a matron from a prostitute, or a 
companion from a buffoon. Philander the other day 
was bewailing this misfortune with much indignation, 
and upbraided me for having some time since quoted 
those excellent lines of the satirist : 

' To an exact perfection they have brought 
The action love, the passion is forgot V 

' How could you,' said he, ' leave such a hint so 
coldly ? How could Aspasia and Sempronia enter into 

> SeeN°5,andS3. 
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jour imagination at the same time, and you never 
declare to us the different receptions you gave them?' 

The figures which the ancient mythologists and 
poets put upon love and lust in their writings are 
very instructive. Love is a beauteous blind child, 
adorned with a quiver and a bow, which he plays 
with, and shoots around him, without design or di- 
rection ; to intimate to us, that the person beloved 
has no intention to give us the anxieties we meet 
with, but that the beauties of a worthy object are 
like the charms of a lovely infant ; they cannot but 
attract your concern and fondness, though the child 
so regarded is as insensible of the value you put upon 
it, as it is that it deserves your benevolence. On the 
other side, the sages figured lust in the form of a 
satyr; of shape, part human, part bestial ; to signify 
that the followers of it prostitute the reason of a 
man to pursue the appetites of a beast. This satyr 
is made to haunt the paths and coverts of the wood- 
nymphs and shepherdesses, to lurk on the banks of 
rivulets, and watch the purling streams, as the resorts 
of retired virgins ; to shew, that lawless desire tends 
chiefly to prey upon innocence, and has something 
so unnatural in it, that it hates its own make, and 
shuns the object it loved, as soon as it has made it 
like itself. Love, therefore, is a child that complains 
and bewails its inability to help itself, and weeps for 
assistance, without an immediate reflection or know- 
ledge of the food it wants : lust, a watchful thief, 
which seizes its prey, and lays snares for its own re- 
lief; and its principal object being innocence, it ne- 
ver robs, but it murders at the same time. 

From this idea of a cupid and a satyr, we may 
settle our notions of these different desires, and ac~ 

VOL. I. A a 
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cordingly rank their followers. Aspasia * must, there- 
fore, be allowed to be the first of the beauteous order 
of love, whose unaffected freedom, and conscious in- 
nocence, give her the attendance of the Graces in 
all her actions. That awful distance which we bear 
toward her in all our thoughts of her, and that cheer- 
ful familiarity with which we approach her, are cer- 
tain instances of her being the truest object of love of 
any of her sex. In this accomplished lady, love is 
the constant effect, because it is never the design. 
Yet, though her mien carries much more invitation 
than command, to behold her is an immediate check 
to loose behaviour; and to love her is a liberal edu- 
cation ; for, it being the nature of all love to create 
an imitation of the beloved person in the lover, a re- 
gard for Aspasia naturally produces decency of man- 
ners, and good conduct of life, in her admirers. If, 
therefore, the giggling Leucippe could but see her 
trains of fops assembled, and Aspasia move by them, 
she would be mortified at the veneration with which 
she is beheld, even by Leucippe's own unthinking 
equipage, whose passions have long taken leave of 
their understandings. 

As charity is esteemed a conjunction of the good 
qualities necessary to a virtuous man, so love is the 
happy composition of all the accomplishments that 
make a fine gentleman. The motive of a man's life 
is seen in all his actions ; and such as have the 
beauteous boy for their inspirer have a simplicity of 
behaviour, and a certain evenness of desire, which 
burns like the lamp of life in their bosoms ; while 
they who are instigated by the satyr are ever tor- 

* Lady Elizabeth Hastings. 
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tured by jealousies of the object of their wishes ; 
often desire what they scorn, and as often consciously 
and knowingly embrace where they are mutually in- 
different. 

Florio, the generous husband, and Limberham, 
the land keeper, are noted examples of the different 
effects .which these desires produce in the mind. 
Amanda, who is the wife of Florio, lives in the con- 
tinual enjoyment of new instances of her husband's 
friendship, and sees it the end of all his ambition to 
make her life one series of pleasure and satisfaction ; 
and Amanda's relish of the goods of life is all that 
makes them pleasing to Florio : they behave them- 
selves to each other, when present, with a certain ap- 
parent benevolence, which transports above rapture ; 
and they think of each other in absence with con- 
fidence unknown to the highest friendship : their sa- 
tisfactions are doubled, their sorrows lessened, by 
participation. 

On the other hand, Corinna, who is the mistress of 
Limberham 3 , lives in constant torment: her equipage 
is an old woman, who was what Corinna is now; and 
an antiquated footman, who was pimp to Limber- 
ham's father ; and a chambermaid, who is Limber- 
ham's wench by fits, out of a principle of politics to 
make her jealous and watchful of Corinna. Under 
this guard, and in this conversation, Corinna lives in 
state : the furniture of her habitation, and her own 
gorgeous dress, make her the envy of all the strolling 
ladies in the town ; but Corinna knows she herself is 
but part of Limberham's household-stuff, and is as 
capable of being disposed of elsewhere, as any other 

3 Corinna and Limberham, were Mrs, Elizabeth Thomas, 
and Henry Cromwell, esq. 
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moveable. But while her keeper is persuaded by 
his spies, that no enemy has been within his doors 
since his last visit, no Persian prince was ever so mag- 
nificently bountiful : a kind look or falling tear is 
worth a piece of brocade, a sigh is a jewel, and a 
smile is a cupboard of plate. All this is shared be- 
tween Corinna and her guard in his absence. With 
this great oeconomy and industry does the unhappy 
Iimberham purchase the constant tortures of jealousy, 
the favour of spending his estate, and the opportu- 
nity of enriching one by whom he knows he is hated 
and despised. These are the ordinary and common 
evils which attend keepers ; and Corinna is a wench 
but of common size of wickedness, were you to 
know what passes under the roof where the fair Mes- 
salina reigns with her humble adorer. 

Messalina 4 is the professed mistress of mankind ; 
she has left the bed of her husband, and her beauteous 
offspring, to give a loose to want of shame and ful- 
ness of desire. Wretched Nocturnus 4 , her feeble 
keeper ! How the poor creature fribbles in his gait, 
and skuttles from place to place, to dispatch his ne- 
cessary affairs in painful daylight, that he may re- 
turn to the constant twilight preserved in that scene 
of wantonness, Messalina's bed-chamber! How does 
he, while he is absent from thence, consider in his 
imagination the breadth of his porter's shoulders, the 
spruce night-cap of his valet, the ready attendance 
of his butler ! any of all whom he knows she ad* 
mits, and professes to approve of. This, alas ! is the 
gallantry, this the freedom of our fine gentlemen ; 
for this they preserve their liberty, and keep clear of 
that bugbear, marriage. But he does not understand 

4 Who these were meant for, is not known* 
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either vice or virtue, who will not allow, that life 
without the rules of morality is a wayward uneasy 
being, with snatches only of pleasure ! but under the 
regulation of virtue, a reasonable and uniform habit 
of enjoyment. I have seen, in a play of old Hey- 
wood's, a speech at the end of an act, which touched 
this point with much spirit. He makes a married 
man in the play, upon some endearing occasion, look 
at his spouse with an air of fondness, and fall into the 
following reflection on his condition : 

' Oh marriage ! happiest, easiest, safest state ; 
Let debauchees and drunkards scorn thy rites, 
Who, in their nauseous draughts and lusts, profane 
Both thee and heav'n, by whom thou wert ordain'd. 
How can the savage call it loss of freedom, 
Thus to converse with, thus to gaze at 
A faithful, beauteous friend ? 
Blush not, my fair-one, that thy love applauds thee, 
Nor be it painful to my wedded wife 
That my full heart o'erflows in praise of thee. 
Thou art .by law, by interest, passion mine : 
Passion and reason join in love of thee. 
Thus, through a world of calumny and fraud, 
We pass both unreproach'd, both undeceiv'd ; 
While in each other's interest and happiness, 
We without art all faculties employ, 
And all our senses without guilt enjoy.' 
STEELE. 
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N» 50. THURSDAY, AUGUST 4, 1709. 

Suicquid agunt homine s 

nostri est farrago UbeUi. 

JUV.Sati.85,86. 



Whatever good is done, whatever \\ 
By human kind shall this collection fill. 

Whites Chocolate-house, August 2. 

THE HISTORY OF ORLANDO THE FAIR. CHAP. I. 

Whatever malicious men may say of our lucubra- 
tions, we have no design but to produce unknown 
merit, or place in a proper light the actions of our 
contemporaries who labour to distinguish themselves, 
whether it be by vice or virtue. For we shall never 
give accounts to the world of any thing, but what 
the lives and endeavours of the persons, of whom we 
treat, make the basis of their fame and reputation. 
For this reason, it is to be hoped that our appearance 
is reputed a public benefit ; and though certain per- 
sons may turn what we mean for panegyric into scan-, 
dal, let it be answered once for all, that if our praises 
are really designed as raillery, such malevolent per- 
sons owe their safety from it, only to their being too 
inconsiderable for history. It is not every man who 
deals in rats-bane, or is unseasonably amorous, that 
can adorn story like £sculapius ' ; nor every stock- 
jobber of the India company can assume the port, 
and personate the figure of Aurengezebe*. My no- 

1 Dr. Radcliffe, See N° 44, 46, 47, and 67. 
?SeeN°46. 
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ble ancestor, Mr. Shakspeare, who was of the race 
of the Staffs, was not more fond of the memorable 
Sir John Falstaff, than I am of those worthies ; but 
the Latins have an admirable admonition expressed 
in three words, to wit, Ne quid nimis 3 , which forbids 
my indulging myself on those delightful subjects, 
and calls me to do justice to others, who make no 
less figures in our generation : of such, the first and 
most renowned is, that eminent hero and lover Or- 
lando the Handsome 4 , whose disappointments in 
love, in gallantry, and in war, have banished him 
from public view, and made him voluntarily enter 
into a confinement to which the ungrateful age would 
otherwise have forced him. Ten lustra 5 and more 
are wholly passed since Orlando first appeared in the 
metropolis of this island : his descent noble, his wit 
humorous, his person charming. But to none of 
these recommendatory advantages was his title so un- 
doubted, as that of his beauty. His complexion was 
fair, but his countenance manly ; his stature of the 
tallest, his shape the most exact : and, though in all 
his limbs he had a proportion as delicate as we see 
in the works of the most skilful statuaries, his body 
had a strength and firmness little inferior to the mar- 
ble of which such images are formed. This made 
Orlando the universal flame of all the fafr sex ; in- 
nocent virgins sighed for him, as Adonis ; experienc- 
ed widows, as Hercules. Thus did this figure walk 

3 ' Too much of one thing is good for nothing.' Terence, 
Andria, Act I. Scene 1, v. 34. 

4 Robert Fielding, esq. then commonly known by the 
name of Bean Fielding. He was tried for felony at the Old 
Bailey, Dec. 4, 1706, for having married, Nov. 25, 1705, 
Barbara duchess of Cleveland ; a former wife of his being 
then living. 

s About fifty years. 
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along, the pattern and ornament of our species, but 
of course the envy of all who had the same passions 
without his superior merit, and the pretences to the 
favour of that enchanting creature, woman. How- 
ever, the generous Orlando believed himself formed 
for the world, and not to be ingrossed by any parti- 
cular affection. He sighed not for Delia, for Chloris, 
for Chloe, for Betty, nor my lady, nor for the ready 
chamber-maid, nor distant baroness : woman was his 
mistress, and the whole sex his seraglio. His form 
was always irresistible : and, if we consider that not 
one of five hundred can bear the least favour from a 
lady without being exalted above himself; if also we 
must allow, that a smile from a side-box has made 
Jack Spruce half mad ; we cannot think it wonder- 
ful that Orlando's repeated conquests touched his 
brain : so it certainly did, and Orlando became an 
enthusiast ,in love ; and in all his address, contracted 
something out of the ordinary course of breeding 
and civility. However, powerful as he was, he would 
still add to the advantages of his person, that of a 
profession which the ladies always favour, and im- 
mediately commenced soldier. Thus equipped for 
love and honour, our hero seeks distant climes and 
adventures, and leaves the despairing nymphs of 
Great Britain, to the courtship of beaux and witlings 
till his return. His exploits in foreign nations and 
courts have not been regularly enough communicated 
unto us, to report them with that veracity which we 
profess in our narrations: but after many feats of 
arms (which those who were witnesses to them have 
suppressed out of envy, but which we have had faith- 
fully related from his own mouth in our public-streets) 
Orlando returns home full, but not loaded, with years. 
Beaux born in his absence made it their business to 
decry his furniture, his dress, his manner ; but all 
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such rivalry he suppressed (as the philosopher did the 
sceptic, who argued there was no such thing as mo- 
tion) by only moving. The beauteous Villaria 6 , who 
only was formed for his paramour, became the ob- 
ject of his affection. His first speech to her was as 
follows : 

* Madam, it is not only that nature has made us 
two the most accomplished of each sex, and pointed 
to us to obey her dictates in becoming one; but that 
there is also an ambition in following 7 the mighty 
persons you have favoured. Where kings and heroes, 
as great as Alexander, or such as could personate 
Alexander 8 , have bowed, permit your general to lay 
his laurels.' 

According to Milton; 

' The fair with conscious majesty approv'd 
His pleaded reason > 

Fortune having now supplied Orlando with neces- 
saries for his high taste of gallantry and pleasure, his 
equipage and ceconomy had something in them more 
sumptuous and gallant than could be received in our 
degenerate age ; therefore his figure, though highly 
graceful, appeared so exotic, that it assembled all the 
Britons under the age of sixteen, who saw his gran- 
deur, to follow his chariot with shouts and acclama* 

6 Barbara Villiers, sole daughter and heiress of William 
lord viscount Grandison of Ireland. 

i Orlando, though not the last in the motley procession, 
came after a long promiscuous train of king, lords, and 
commons. — She had been wife of Roger Palmer, esq. after* 
wards Earl of Castlemain ; then mistress of king Charles 
11. &c. &c. &c. 

8 In allusion to Goodman the player, who was one of her 
many lovers.— See Granger, Biog. Hist. Eag. vol. ii. 423, 
484,461. 
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tions ; which he regarded with the contempt which 
great minds affect in the midst of applauses. I re* 
member, I had the honour to see him one day stop, 
and call the youths about him, to whom he spake as 
follows: 

* Good bastards — go to school, and do not lose 
your time in following my wheels : I am loth to hurt 
you, because 1 know not but you are ail my own off- 
spring : hark ye, you sirrah with the white hair, I am 
sure you are mine: there is half a crown. Tell your 
mother, this, with the half crown I gave her whenlgot 
you, comes to five shillings. Thou hast cost me all 
that, and yet thou art good for nothing. Why, you 
young dogs, did you never see a man before? 9 — 
'Never such a one as you, noble general/ replied 
a truant from Westminster. ' Sirrah, I believe thee : 
there is a crown for thee.— Drive on, coachman.' 

This vehicle, though sacred to love, was not adorn* 
ed with doves : such an hieroglyphic denoted too lan- 
guishing a passion. Orlando therefore gave the 
eagle 9 , as being of a constitution which inclined him 
rather to seize his prey with talons, than pine for it 
with murmurs. 

From my awn Apartment, August 2. 
I have received the following letter from Mr. 
Powel IO of Bath, who, I think, runs from the point 
between us ; which I leave the whole world to judge. 

TO ISAAC BICKERSTAFF, ESQUIRE. 

' SIB, Bath, July 28. 

4 Having a great deal of more advantageous business 
at present on my hands, I thought to have deferred 

9 The Fieldings give the spread eagle, as counts of the 
German empire. 

10 Mr. Hughes, in one of ,his letters, says: c Our friend 
the Tatler, under the notion of Mr. Powell at the Bath, 
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answering your Tatler of the twenty-first instant "until 
the company was gone, and season over ; but having 
resolved not to regard any impertinencies of your 
paper, except what relate particularly to me, I am 
the more easily induced to answer you, as I shall find 
time to do it. First, partly lest you should think 
yourself neglected, which I have reason to believe 
you would take ' heinously ill. Secondly, partly be- 
cause it will increase my fame, and consequently my 
audience, when all the quality shall see with how 
much wit and raillery I shew you — I do not care a 
farthing for you. Thirdly, partly because " being 
without books," if I do not shew much learning, it 
will not be imputed to my having none. 

' I have travelled Italy, France, and Spain, and 
fully comprehended whatever any German artist " in 
the world can do; yet cannot I imagine, why you 
should endeavour to disturb the repose and plenty 
which, though unworthy, I enjoy at this place. It 
cannot be, that you take offence at my prologues and 
epilogues, which you are pleased to miscall foolish 
and abusive. No, no, until you give a better, I shall 
not forbear thinking that the true reason of your 
picking a quarrel with me was, because it is more 
agreeable to your principles, as well as more to the 
honour of your assured victory, to attack a governor. 
Mr. Isaac, Mr. Isaac, I can see into a mill-stone as 
far as another, as the saying is; you are for sowing 
the seeds of sedition and disobedience among my 
puppets, and your zeal for the good old cause would 

has, in my mind, entered into the depth of the argument 
in dispute [between Ben Hoadly and the bishop of Exeter], 
and given a complete answer to all that the reverend bi- 
shop either can or will say upon the subject.' 
»N°44. »SeeSpect.N°31. 
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make yoa pc n aad e Punch to pull the firing from hot 
chops, and not more his jaw when I have a mind he 
should harangue. Now, I appeal to all men, if this 
be not co n tr ar y to that unaccountable andunoon- 
troulable dominion, which by the laws of nature I ex- 
ercise over them ; for all sorts of wood and wire were 
made for the use and benefit of man: I have, 
therefore, an unquestionable right to frame, fashion, 
and put them together as I please; and having made 
them what they are, my puppets are my property, 
and therefore my slaves : nor is there in nature any 
thing more just, than the homage which is paid by a 
less to a more excellent being : so that by the right, 
therefore, of a superior genius, I am their supreme 
moderator, although you would insinuate, agreeably 
to your levelling principles, that I am myself but a 
great puppet, and can therefore have but a co-ordi- 
nate jurisdiction with them. I suppose, I have now suf- 
ficiently made it appear, that I have a paternal right 13 
to keep a puppet show, and this right I will maintain 
in prologues on all occasions. 

' And, therefore, if you write a defence of your- 
self against this my self-defence, I admonish you to 
keep within bounds ; for every day will not be so 
propitious to you as the twenty-ninth of April ; and 
perhaps my resentment may get the better of my 
generosity, and I may no longer scorn to fight one 
who is not my equal, with unequal weapons: there 
are such things as scandalums magnatums; therefore, 
take heed hereafter how you write such things as I 

*3 Sir Robert Filmer published two books ; one on the 
" Anarchy of a limited and mixed Monarchy," the other 
on Patriarchal Government; in which he endeavours to 
prove that all government was monarchical at first ; that 
paternal is the same as royal authority, and implies des- 
potic power, &c. &c. 
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cannot easily answer, for that will put me in a pas- 
sion. 

' I order you to handle only these two proposi- 
tions, to which our dispute may be reduced : the first, 
whether I have not an absolute power, whenever I 
please, to light a pipe with one of Punch's legs, or 
warm my fingers with his whole carcass? the second, 
whether the devil would not be in Punch, should he 
by word or deed oppose my sovereign will and plea- 
sure? and then, perhaps, I may, if I can find leisure 
for it, give you the trouble of a second letter. 

' But if you intend to tell me of the original of 
puppet-shows; and the several changes and revolu- 
tions that have happened in them since Thespis, and 
I do not care who, that is Nolimetangere! I have 
solemnly engaged to say nothing of what I cannot 
approve. Or, if you talk of certain contracts with 
the mayor and burgesses, or fees to the constables, 
for the privilege of acting, I will not write one single 
word about any such matters ; but shall leave you to 
be mumbled by the learned and very ingenious au- 
thor of a late book, who knows very well what is to 
be said and done in such cases. He is now shuffling 
the cards, and dealing to Timothy ; but if he wins 
the game, I will send him to play at back-gammon 
with you; and then he will satisfy you, that deuce-ace 
makes five. 

' And so, submitting myself to be tried by my 
country, and allowing any jury of twelve good men, 
and true, to be that country; not excepting any un- 
less Mr. Isaac Bickerstaffto be of the pannel, for you 
are neither good nor true, I bid you heartily few- 
well ; and am, 

r sir, your loving friend, 

' POWEL.' 
STEELE. 
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Circumspection-water, BickerstafPs, wonderful effects 

of 8,34 

Citizens distinguished from cits 85 

Clarissa, lore or, makes madmen 4 

Clidamira, a woman of distinction, a pretty lady 34 

Comment on stone walls IT 

Companions, what sort of, most desirable 45 

Compassion often the weakest part about us 41 

Conscience described 48 

Contention between two ladies for the title of very 

pretty • 34 

Conversation, mutual goodwill the quintessence of. 45 

« repartees in 31 

■ the most necessary talent in 81 

Copenhagen poetically described by Ambrose Philips. 18 

Coquetry, what 87 

Coquettes a mischievous sect 27 

Connna, a kept mistress, manner of life of, with Lim- 

berham 49 

Country, ignorant of Mr. BickerstafPs writings 31 

Country Wife, a comedy, remarks on 3 

Credit described 48 

Critic, great, mils into a fit at the opera *- 4 

Critics of all mortals the silliest 89 

■ ■ opposed to wits „ 29 

Custom the cause of duels 89 

Cynthio, adventure of, at the playhouse 88 

■ m dictating on the passion of love 82 

effects of a bow from his mistress on 5 

falls inlove 1 

» resolution of, and letter to his mistress thereon 35 

Damia, a woman of distinction, a very pretty lady 34 

Dancing displays beauty ,.. 34 



. INDEX. 

No. 

s, Tom, his potions 48 

Dawks, honest Icabod, the news-letter-writer, an ac- 
count of him 18 

Decius, the character of a lewd person 45 

Dedications, abuse of them 43 

— — play dedicated to a city knight 43 

Distaff, Jenuy, Mr. BickerstafPs half sister, her con- 
duct in an amour..; 33 

her discourse on love; the command 

and power of woman 10 

— her reflections on her brother's Writ- 
ings 33 

Divito (or Christopher Rich, esq.) sale of his goods, ce- 
lestial and terrestrial 42 

' Dogs, account of the loss of a lady's lap-dog 47 

Dryden's verses on empire applied 20 

Duel, inquiry into the genealogy of that monster 29 

Duellers, how treated after death 26 

Duelling and its terms explained 25 

custom the source of it 29 

dialogue thereon 39 

■ how used by different nations 28 

— — stripped of its pretensions to credit and repu- 
tation 37 

Dulwich college founded by Allyen the player 20 

Dumb fortune-teller, some account of him 14 

Durfey, Mr. the lyric poet, account of his great abili- 
ties 11 

Durfey, Mr. dedication to his Modern Prophets 43 

■ writes state plays and political dances.... 1 1 

Eabl of Essex, character of that play 14 

Ease in writing, what it is.... 9 

Emblem of the parrot and dove, a poem 27 

Epigram on marriage 40 

Epithets of Homer and Virgil compared 6 

Epsom , adventures of a fortune-hunter there 47 

diversions there 36 

Epsom Wells, a comedy by Shad well, account of it... 7 

Esquire, the appellation of, notoriously abused 19 

Exercise of arms in the city of London, with remarks 

thereon 41 

Extasy described by Dryden 8 

Felicia, the island of, happy in good ministers of state 4 
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INDEX. 

Fits, a lady cured of them by a whisper 23 

Fleming, general, design of his to visit Berlin 2 

Florimel and Picket, their courtship 7 

Florio, a gentleman fitted for conversation "... 45 

Fly-blow, a fool, who deserves to be treated like a 

knave 38 

Fools, how they differ from madmen 40 

Foot-race by damsels at Epsom 36 

Fox, a play by Ben Jonson, applauded ... 21 

Free state represented in a dance 11 

Free-thinkers, who call themselves so lg 

French king, Lewis XIV. answer of his subjects to his 

letter 29 

Frontlet, an awful beauty, characterized 24 

Gamesters, their misery and alternate state described. 12 
— — — what men of honour and wealth play against 

them 15 

Gatty, Mrs. foremost in the rank of toasts 24 

Genealogy of the Bickerstaffs ; 11 

Genii, their good offices to men 48 

Gentleman, what meant by that term .* 21 

Good-breeding, what ,.....] go 

Good-natured old man the best companion 30 

Good-will, (mutual) the quintessence of conversation. 45 

Guardeloop, the French taylor, account of his wedding 7 

Guilt applies the satire 41 

Hamlet, his directions to players 35 

Hamman, dispute between papists and pretestants in 

that town..,. g 

Hanover, elector of, remonstrance of his minister to 

the council at Ratisbon 2 

Holt, lord chief justice, his integrity described in the 

character of Verus 14 

Homer indiscreet in his epithets 6 

* s Iliad in a journal $ 

Honest fellows as companions described 45 

Hunters, a meeting of them described 37 

Hush-money expected by Mr. Bickerstaff... 26 

Jack Spruce made half mad by a smile 50 

Idiots, an inquiry after one who put the city of Lon- 
don in great consternation 40 

— ■■■■■ distinguished from politicians 40 



INDEX. 

No. 

Jervase, Mr. a great painter 4 

Iliad of Homer put into an exact journal 6 

Impressions made on us by pictures 8 

Indolence turned into philosophy 10 

Instructions to Vanderbank 4 remarks on that poem 3 

Insurrections at Marseilles 6 

Invention to have one's name concealed 15 

Inventory of the playhouse goods belonging to Chris- 
topher Rich, esq. to be sold 42 

Jonson, Ben, his manner of writing 21 

Journal of Homer's Iliad 6 

Ix, antiquity of that family 35 

Kidney, master of St. James's coffee-house, has the 

ear of the greatest politicians 1 

Knaves proved fools 40 

Ladies, their trifling endearments give us mean ideas 

of their souls '. 40 

■ a lady thankful to her husband for curing her of 

fits, 23 

— - — a young lady enchanted by an old rake 22 

Le Brun's picture of the battle of Porus, its effect 8 

legacy of Noy the attorney-general to reclaim his son 9 
Letter from Amanda to Penelope, giving an account of 

her conquests 22 

Bread to Lewis XIV 24 

Isaac Bickerstaff to Lewis XIV 23 

Lewis XIV. to Isaac Bickerstaff. 26 

— Powel to Isaac Bickerstaff. 50 

Letters of gallantry , directions for writing them 30 

Limberham the keeper, his manner of life with Coriuna 49 

London cries compared with Italian operas 4 

in a great consternation about the trial of an idiot 40 

Love changes the natural man 4, 10 

distinguished from lust 49 

most effectual cure for it 47 

Love-letter by Cynthio 35 

— ■ — directions for writing them 30 

Lucubrations of Mr. Bickerstaff, the design of them... 50 

Madmen, difference between them and fools 40 

Madonella, an account of a revolution in her Platonic 

nunnery 32 



INDEX. 

No. 
Maintenon, madame, her letter to monsieur Torcy on 

the peace 19 

Maria, account of the lots of her lap-dog 47 

Marlborough, John, duke of, his merit 5 

Marriage, a, described 7 

epigram on 40 

— — safest and happiest state this world affords ... 49 

Marseilles, account of an insurrection there 6 

May-fair, the downfal thereof reduced the price of cu- 
riosities 20 

Medicine to cure a scold 2 

Meeting of hunters described 37 

Men in love generally poetical 27 

of sense, the women's humble servants 37 

Merry fellows described * 45 

Messalina the professed mistress of mankind 49 

Military achievements of London by the artillery com- 
pany 41 

Milton. and Suckling, in a parallel case, shew the duty 

of men in love .". 40 

Millennium, when to commence 43 

Monocuhis, a grave sharper, his eloquent reflections on 

Africanus 36 

Moveables of the playhouse, sale of them frustrated ... 44 

Mountebanks, their artifice to insnare the vulgar 4 

Music and poetry cure the spleen ...... 47 

Naked Truth, a pamphlet, an account of it 17 

Naturalization act, wherein dangerous 13 

News-writers in a panic on the approach of peace IS 

: the shifts they are put to IS 

♦ Chelsea college proposed as a residence 

for them -18 

Nice, Will, a fop, his character 14 

Nobilis declared to be no rake 27 

Noy, his expedient to reclaim his son by a legacy.... 9 

Nurses, their abuse of infants exposed M . 15 

Nunnery erected by a Platonic, an account of it... .... 32 

Ogling gains women 22 

Old Bachelor, account of that comedy 9 

Opera, Italian, considered 4 

1 the understanding has no part therein... 4 

Orlando the Fair, his history 50 



INDEX. 

No. 
Orlando the Fair, his speech to the hoys who followed 

his chariot - 50 

Oxford almanac for 1709 considered % .. 39* 

discipline applauded 30 

puppet-show at 45 

university described 39 

Pacolet, a guardian angel, his first appearance to Bick- 

erstaff 13 

account of his former wards 13 

his checks and admonitions ,. 14 

his life of a month 15 

hi s observ ations .on game sters and sharpers .... 15 

Panegyric, the true nature of it 17 

Parisatis, manner of converting her niece Pastorella 

from coquetry 9 

Paris Gazette burlesqued . 4 2 

Parrot, verses on one 27 

Partridge, John, his death demonstrated 1 

Pastorella, the history of her conversion from coquetiy 9 
Paulo, the character of an eminent generous mer- 
chant v. 25 

Penkethman, the comedian, relation of the progress of 

his company to Greenwich 4 

sale of his animals at May-fair 20 

Philander the most skilful in addressing the fair sex... 13 

Philosophy, plan for a system of it, with an appendix. 43 

Picket, colonel, his character and manner of courtship 7 

Pictures, the impression they make on us * 

Places of trust, pretended to, not out of merit, but be- 
cause they are convenient 41 

Platonne, a, described 32 

nunnery established by Platonnes 17 

Players instructed by Shakspeare 35 

Playhouse at Amsterdam supports an alms-house 20 

Plays, proper incitements to good behaviour 9 

Politicians, the distinction scarce discernible between 

them and idiots 40 

Poluglossa, acquainted with all the world but herself... 42 

Pope in distress 5, 6, t 

Postscript to Brussels Letter, a poem, considered 46 

Potatrix, Elizabeth, catalogue of her ancestors 35 

Poverty of the French described 2 

Powell, junior, a famous heroic actor 3 

— — — disputes between him and Mr. Bicker- 
staff 44 



INDEX. 

No. 

Powell, junior, his letter from Bath 50 

Power, absolute, represented in a dance 11 

Precedence, a quarrel about it at Epsom 36 

— — the opera 16 

Preliminaries of peace refused by the French king... 23 

Pretty fellows, very, women's men in the first degree 35 

1 — > what persons excluded that order 21 

— who 21 

Prophets, Modern, a comedy by Mr. D'Urfey, some 

account of it 11 

Punchinello, his original character and ill manners 45 

■ how disposed of 20 

Punchinello, Terras filius at Oxford 45 

Punning an enormity „.... 32 

an instance of it 35 

Puppet-show, Mrs. Saraband's, in the Exchange 20 

- supplies the want of an act at Oxford ... 45 

Quality, people of, should always pay the reckoning 45 

Quarrel at Epsom about precedence 36 

— at the opera on the same occasion 16 

Questioners described 41 

Quid-nunc, his character of laziness, &c 10 

Rakes characterized 27 

Ranter, colonel, civilized at the sight of lady Betty. 

Modish 10 

Reconsiderations on instructions to Vanderbank, a poem 3 

Recruiting Officer, character of that comedy 20 

Religion, a project for the advancement thereof re 

commended 5 

Sacharissa, an excellent young lady, why not courted. 5 

Sagissa, her intrigue discovered by taking snuff 35 

Saltero, don, at Chelsea, his descent, qualifications, and 

relics 34 

Sappho, a fine lady, her character and discourse with 

Mr. Bickerstaff. 6 

Saraband , Mrs. her puppet-show at the Exchange 20 

Satisfaction, a term in duelling, explained 25 

Satire, apology for it by Shakspeare 41 

n guilt makes the application of it 41 

Scoggin, Mr. what Mr. Bickerstaff claims through him. 9 

Scolding, a medicine for that vice 2 

Seignior, grand, sets all his christian slaves in the gal- 
lies at liberty , 6 



INDEX. 

No. 

Sempronia, lady, her scheme to betray Jenny Distaff. 33 

Senecio, the character of a good old man 45 

Shakspeare, his apology for satire 41 

his excellencies 6 

— — — why his plays should be encouraged 12 

Smart fellow described 26 

whether an affront to be called so 26 

Smile, a man made half mad with one 50 

Snuff, taking of it censured... 35 

Sophronius, why he is the darliug of all that converse 

with him : 2i 

Sorrow expressed by Shakspeare 47 

Spindle, Tom, how cured of the spleen 47 

Spleen, a never-failing remedy for it 47 

Staff of Life, his poem to the French king 24 

Stone-walls, comment on them 17 

Swearers how reformed 13 

Taste of an age known by their plays 42 

Teraminta, the unhappy, her story 45 

Terrae filius at Oxford, his place supplied by Punchi- 
nello 45 

Theatres, the most agreeable and easy method of mak- 
ing a polite and moral gentry • 8 

Thorold, Sir George, declared alderman of Cordwain- 

ersWard 11 

Toasts, by whom, and to what purpose that name was 

found out 31 

origin of that institution 24 

Tom Drybones, how he purchased that name 24 

Torcy, monsieur, the French plenipotentiary, appoint- 
ed to treat of a peace 9, 13, 19 

letter to him from madame Mainte- 

nou 19 

Toss, pretty miss, the coquette, her behaviour 27" 

Townshend, lord, the English plenipotentiary to the 

States General 18 

Tragedy, materials for making one 22 

Tragical passion, how it should be expressed 47 

Treaty of peace, broken off by the French 23 

Trippet, Sir Taffety, account of his amours at Epsom 

andTunbridge 47 

Trip to the Jubilee, character of that comedy 19 

Tumult at Paris on account of the dearness of bread... 10 

Tunbridge Wells, adventures of a fortune hunter there 47 
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INDEX. 

Ne. 

V. , i . . * tine, a soldier, his uncommon generosity 5 

Vanity, the greatest under the sun ....a 11 

Verses, a tale for the ladies 2 

Brussels postscript 46 

. describing Copenhagen, by Ambrose Philips... 12 

— from Dfvden's Play of Almanzor 12 

from Milton 6, 40, 49, 50 

from Sir John Suckling 40 

instructions to Vanderbank 5 

lamentations of a witty author 5 

on a parrot . 27 

on a partial judge 42 

on marriage 40, 49 

■ on the morning in town 9 

out of Addison's campaign 43 

• simile of the sun eclipsed 11 



to LewisXIV 24 

Verus , the cb aracter of an impartial chief justice 14 

Villaria, the beauteous object of Orlando's affection... 50 

Virgil compared with Homer 6 

more judicious in his. epithets than Homer 6 

Underhill, Cave,. an: excellent oomic actor for three 

l^S ■ generations 22 

Unnion, corporal, account of his death 5 



Water^ circumspection, wonderful effects of it - 2 

Wedlock, a picture of it r 7 

Welsh, a nation of gentlemen - 31 

Whisperers without business censured . 38' 

Whitaker, admiral, arrives at Barcelona with troops 

- from Naples % * 5 

Wife, scheme to govern one.. » 10 

^ the most amiable term in life, and derided only 

byfbols 33 

Winter-piece, a poem, by Ambrose Philips, from Co- 
penhagen f W 

Wits, bodily, described 45 

opposed to critics *89 

Witchcraft described and explained -*.... SI 

Women have more understanding than men in their " 

own affairs ~ £© 

■ ... . natural to-them to talk of themselves 10 
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